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Meet the best fed fighters 





ROAST CHICKEN with brown 
gravy for Sunday dinner ! Served 
with noodle soup, candied sweet 
potatoes, broccoli and raw carrot 
strips, buttered Parker House 
rolls. Ice cream for dessert. Cocoa. 
Each soldier’s portion averaged 
a full pound of roast chicken. 


THURSDAY 


SWISS STEAK with gravy — and 
each soldier’s portion averaged 
3,5 of a pound. Baked browned 
potatoes, buttered carrots, pep- 
per hash. Bread, butter and cocoa. 
For dessert, apple turnovers with 
sweet sauce! Steak is a big favor- 
ite with men in the Army. 


MONDAY 


FRANKFURTERS with Spanish 
Sauce. A 14 pound portion served 
each man, with potato cakes and 
buttered string beans. Orange- 
grapefruit salad. Bread, butter 
and coffee. Rice raisin pudding 
for dessert. The Army’s menus 
are balanced by expert dietitians. 


FRIDAY 


BAKED FISH with tartar sauce — 
a generous 143 pound serving for 
each soldier. Balance of dinner 
includes parsley potatoes, but- 
tered peas, cole slaw. Bread, but- 
ter and tea. And chocolate layer 
cake for dessert. Pastries are 
“*thome made”’ by Army cooks. 


in the world— 


the U.S. Soldier, Sailor and Marine! 


Not one man in ten ate as 
nourishing, well balanced 
meals at home as he does in 
the U.S. Armed Forces today. 


You could be proud to serve 
meals like these on company 
occasions—but the Army gets 
them for dinner every day. 
They show what care Uncle 
Sam takes of a son, husband 
or friend in the service today. 
Because meat is as impor- 
tant as fighting weapons to a 
soldier’s stamina and morale, 
the U. S. Quartermaster Corps 
sees that every man gets a 
pound of meat every day. 
That means Armour and 
Company and other packers are 


TUESDAY 


BARBECUED SPARERIBS and 
sauerkraut. %2 pound of spareribs 
for each soldier, tepped off with 
mashed potatoes. Mixed vegeta- 
ble salad. Bread, butter and tea. 
Butterscotch meringue pie. 
Armour supplies a big share of the 
Army’s prime quality pork. 


SATURDAY 





ROAST BEEF with brown gravy. 
Also split pea soup, parsley pota- 
toes, stewed tomatoes. String bean 
salad. Pumpkin pie, coffee. For 
this war the Quartermaster Corps 
and packers have developed anew 
boneless beef that is easier to 
handle and keep. 


shipping millions of pounds of 
meat every day to the Army 
alone! Besides Armour is sup- 
plying tons of meats and dairy 
products daily for our allies 
through lend-lease. 

That’s why you may find 
temporary shortages in certain 
meats at home—but our boys 
in service haven’t felt any de- 
lays or shortages. The 3 bil- 
lion dollar plants of the meat 
industry went to work for 
Uncle Sam the day war struck. 
We are glad that Armour and 
Company, manufacturers of 
Star Meats and Cloverbloom 
dairy products, is big enough 
to help this vital program in 
an important way. 


WEDNESDAY 





BAKED CORNED BE&SF with horse- 
radish sauce, a generous }4 pound 
portion for each man. Also pota- 
toes au’ gratin, buttered peas, 
celery. Bread, butter and coffee. 
Peach cobbler. Soldiers can have 
second helpings of everytning in 
these Army menus. 


D COMPANY 


Armour 
and 


Company 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 
“Food for Freedom’’—shows why 
our fighting forces are the best 
fed, best equipped fighting men 
in the world. Send today for 
your copy free. Write Armour 
and Company, Department 50, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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In recognition of Chevrolet’s accomplishments in war equipment output, 


the coveted Army-Navy “E” flag has been presented to the Chevrolet 
Gear and Axle Plant in Detroit, an important unit in the nationwide 
Chevrolet production system that today is dedicated to “Volume for 
Victory.” This distinction comes to Chevrolet for performance—for war 
production that is only a challenge and an inspiration to an organ- 


ization serving this nation at war .. . with ‘Volume for Victory.” 


CHEVROLET 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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The greatest 
starofthe 
screen! 


Published in 
thisspace 
every month 





The minutes of the last meeting, read 
and approved, placed ““Mrs. Miniver” 
right up there on all ten-best film lists 
of all-time. Now we can get on to pre- 
sent and future business. 





RSP 


Clark Gable (Honky) and Lana Turner 
(Tonk) ignite again in “‘Somewhere I'll 
Find You”, 


= 


—t 
**Tish’’, based on the popular stories by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, dusts off the 
mantle of Marie Dressler and tenders it 
to Marjorie Main, who plays the title role. 





The inimitable Mickey Rooney becomes 
“A Yank at Eton” and the role becomes 
Mickey Rooney. 


- 


Nod 


Judy Garland’s out-and-out starring 
vehicle is one of the out-and-outstand- 
ing entertainments on the horizon. 
“For Me and My Gal”, 





*“Red’”’ Skelton and Ann Sothern are in 
‘Panama Hattie’. You'll see Red— 
and Ann. 


- ~ 
: > 


“Random Harvest’, the James Hilton 
best-seller, is in the able hands of Di- 
rector LeRoy and stars Ronald Colman 
and Mrs. Miniver Garson. 





“Seven Sweethearts’’ brings promi- 
nently to the fore those up and coming 
artists, Kathryn Grayson, Van Heflin 
and Marsha Hunt. 

* * * * 
This completes the agenda for pictures 
current and in the immediate making at 
M-G-M, whose promise of 
sreat motion picture en- 
tertainment has always 
been fulfilled. 

* * * * 
Your Miniver 
Man— 





—Lee 
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Pree ue, 


CROPS 
bill (HR 
159] was introduced 

into Congress April 30. 1941. 
Hearings were held in March 
by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. Since then 
nothing has been done. Liter- 
ally thousands of farmers have individual- 
ly sent word to their senators and repre- 
sentatives that they want the bill. Indica- 
tions are that a majority of the House 
members personally favor the bill. War 
shortages emphasize the extreme impor- 
tance of this type of research. The after- 
war letdown will be moderated if by then 
ready for 


HE NEW 


Research 


new crop opportunities are 


farmers to take up. 
* 


The fact appears to be that the ad- 
ministration policy-makers do not want 
the bill to pass. They do not want Ameri- 
can farmers to grow crops that can be 
imported. Just now they want some 
vegetable oils, hemp, and a few other 
things without which the war could be 
lost. But their idea is that after the war 
Americans are to become prosperous by 
buying from other countries, and selling 
to other countries. Littlke common sense 
is necessary to see that other countries 
have mainly farm products to sell us, and 
that our exports will have to be mainly 
industrial items. 


* 


Every seat in the House is at stake in 
the election this November. Now is a good 
time to ask the candidates in your district 
whether they will agree to demand that 
this bill be reported out of the committee, 
brought to the floor. and voted on. 


= = F fF 
TWO READERS, one from New Mex- 


ico and one from Illinois, score a strong 
point in criticizing my remarks last month 
on the teaching of American history. Why 
require by law, they ask, something that 
has long been taken for granted? In 
their states, they insist, and so do de- 
fenders of many other states, American 
history is adequately taught, whether or 
not required by law. Along with most 
people I have long taken for granted that 
the common schools everywhere did a fair 
job of teaching history. Wherever there 
is any question about it the facts ought 
to be brought out thoroughly. If a law is 
necessary to get history taught, let’s have 


a law . 





Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. S. and pos- 
sessions; Canada, 2 years for $1.00. Subscriptions from 
other countries cannot at present be filled. Single copies, 
5 cents in U. 8S. When changing ‘address, send us old 
address as well as new: send address label from last copy 
allow 5 weeks for first copy to reach new address. 





Wheeler McMillen 


Idaho. North Dakota, New 
Mexico, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota and New York have sub- 
mitted documents, either cita- 
tions from their school laws 
or comprehensive data on 
curricula, proving that they 
definitely do not belong in the 
list printed here last month. Their evi- 
dence indicates a fine job being done. 
By next month, when the list will again 
be printed, I hope it may be further 
shortened by proof that public school 
pupils in many other states, law or no 
law. receive an ample chance to learn 
how and why America came to be power- 
ful, prosperous and happy. Freedom, op- 
portunity. and a high standard of living 
did not just happen to Americans. They 
were created. Our history tells how men 
fought. thought, and toiled to build a just 
sovernment for free people. Properly 
taught. the story is a superb inspiration 
to good citizenship. 


* 


Incidentally, this would be a good win- 
ter for these whose school days are over 
to locate a few good American biog- 
raphies to read. I have just finished 
reading an excellent one on Paul Revere. 
Your nearest library should have Van 
Doren’s Ben Franklin. Sandburg’s Lin- 
coln, Marquis James’ Andrew Jackson, or 
Chinard’s biographies of Adams and Jeff- 
erson. If anyone wants to undertake a 
real course of reading in American biogra- 
phy, I would delight in sending a list of 
my favorites, 


* 


A Maryland woman, who says she was 
taught history so thoroughly she has it 
hy memory, asks two personal questions. 
She wants to know what college I gradu- 
ated from. None. I attended college for 
a while, a good one; there was no formal 
protest on the part of the faculty when I 
left. She also inquires whether I know the 
words of the Star Spangled Banner. I 
don’t. I am one of those who, having no 
verbal memory, can remember only by as- 
sociation. By association of their names 
with the presidents I can list in order all 
the vice-presidents with the dates of their 
service. though no one ever asks me to 
display this useful accomplishment. I can 
sing neither the vice-presidents nor the 
Star Spangled Banner. nor anything else. 


Ai ZB 
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WINCENT 


M, means means 
“a ° ee “a a ° “ 
conqueror, invincible appointed 












is a trade mark name 








It stands for antiknock fluid made only 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil com- 
panies put Ethyl fluid into gasoline to 
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means - means The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a 

7 a a“ “ li hat Ethyl fluid 
gasoline pump means that Ethyl flui 

messenger of peace glory of the camp ib tits aes hae See aae 


line and the gasoline sold from that 














pump can be called “Ethyl.” 
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What does your name mean? 


The meanings and origins of over 700 mascu-, 
line and feminine names are given in the fase 
nating illustrated booklet, 's in a Name?” 
It’s free—no obligation—just mail coupor 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF NAMES 


Ethyl Corporation, Room 3510, Chrysler Bldg., New York City 


Please send me a copy of “What's in a Name?” 


Name 





(PLease PRINT) 





Address 











COPYRIGHT 1942. ETHYL CORPORATION 
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voongest Wan 


in the Vlorld 


“| HAT will be you, Johnny, just a few 
Cc) years from now! 


Fven today, Johnny, your dad, and millions 
like him, are doing jobs that call for the 
strength of a thousand strong men. But jobs 


which are easy with the powerful machines of 


American industr} 

Ihe power of een machines has made 
possible the comforts, even many of the neces- 
sities, which you enjoy. It’s being used, all-out, 
to help win the war. 

But tomorrow—there’s where you come in! 
For tomorrow there will be jobs rebuilding a 
war-torn world, making it safer and finer 
than anything we have known. Jobs that will 
call for even more power and ingenuity and 
skill. 

And you, Johnny—you'll do them! You'll 
have greater power and better tools to help 
you. You'll have new materials like plastics, 
new sciences like electronics. Scientists and 
engineers in General Electric are working on 
them now. 

And that, Johnny, is why you're going to be 
the strongest man in the world, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


<> > sy 
“ ee 


The volume of General Electric war production 
is so high and the degree of secrecy required is so 
great that we cannot tell you about it now. When 
it can be told we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s develo penis during the war years will 
make one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of industrial progress. 


SM4-211 
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CIRCULATION OF THIS ISSUE EXCEEDS 2,600,000 


| $ , We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscribe 
| ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
| to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
| a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
| not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
|} and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
| bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
| transaction causing the complaint. 
3 hen ordering always say, “I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife.’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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Anti-aircraft guns 
for the Army 


CZ of hla 


Ll is only natural that today the vast trea- 
sury of Fisher skills should be working 
round-the-clock on a wide diversity of tasks 
for victory. Our assignments range from 
naval ordnance to army bombers and tanks, 
from delicate aircraft instruments to the 
machines and tools of armament production. 


The skills called for vary as greatly as do 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 


the jobs themselves. Yet all are distinguished 
by the same fine craftsmanship—all devoted 
to the same high purpose. That is, to make 
certain the security and triumph of our 


native land. 





MOTORS 


all PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 

est highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the First in the automotive 

industry to receive this coveted emblem jor wits ahead - of -schedule 

production, is also the rirst in the industry to fly the burgee with a 
star for continued excellence of production. 
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We'll walk barefoot in America if necessary | 
TO SAVE RUBBER:--TO WIN THIS WAR“ 


or ft 
low 


NINE RULES FOR PATRIOTIC DRIVERS 








UBBER is a vital necessity of war. There’s a serious incl 
shortage of rubber and every ounce must fight. - is 
Most of the rubber in use in America is on the tires on our i ee Ee ae but 
. eb % . a ; a . rive onty when it is absoiutety necessary. clu 
family cars. These tires and these cars must be kept going to Seal sour dlias etth others, Sen) detec olinn. : 
provide necessary transportation eee to take men to work, Keep under 35 miles per hour and well under. d 
women to market, children to school. Without the private Take it easy. Start, stop and turn slowly. aon 
P Pn : ° , a ae : me 
cars necessary for essential driving, American life and te _ from curbs, - ns a 8 n 
es 7 . : avea ve tires properly inflated every week. ee 
America’s war effort would bog down. Have tires examined regularly for cuts and bruises. wag 
Drive only when absolutely necessary. Always drive under Keep wheels balanced and aligned and brakes adjusted. 
35miles an hour. Follow the common sense rules given here. Have tires cross-switched at regular intervals. THI 


Rubber might easily win or lose this war, and you and your ee peri 
car can help win it. lege with long mileage U. S. Koyal Masters. for : 
tion: 


Rockefeller Center ing 
5 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY “rn 
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GOINGS-ON IN WASHINGTON 
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Late News of Government @ What It Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, September 15 


4, O NOT EXPECT any permanent 
D stoppage in the rise of prices and 
. the cost of living. The present 
steady rise will continue. 

Do not expect any action by Congress 
or the President that will result in much 
lower prices on any farm commodity, 
including hogs. Do not expect any real 
lowering of the parity price formula, 
but rather a change in the formula to in- 
clude farm wages in the calculation. 

Do not expect Congress to tie the Pres- 
ident’s hands on wage ceilings for work- 
men; and do not expect the President to 
freeze any wages, particularly union 
wages, 


THESE ARE the conélusions of most ex- 
perienced observers here. What looked 
for a short time like a serious constitu- 
tional fight, with the President threaten- 
ing to set aside under his general war 


powers the 110% -of-parity law passed by 
Congress, has fizzled out. Congress will 
avoid the issue by passing a new law, and 
the net result, as indicated above, will be 
that the steady inflation spiral will con- 
tinue. 

The reason is simple and clear—pro- 
duction must be maintained. Hence 
farmers must not be subjected to a price 
squeeze in addition to their other diffi- 
culties. 

The President asked only for a reduc- 
tion in the parity price ceiling from 110% 
to 100%, and this will of itself have little 
or no practical effect. 

It must always be remembered that 
parity itself is a movable standard, and 
prices under it are free from any fixed 
ceiling. Parity prices rise with the cost 
ot merchandise, which prices in turn are 
based largely on wages. 

It is likely that farm organizations and 
farm leaders will make little effort to pre- 
serve the 110% parity formula. Of all 


BE ee ce ee Ee ie a : pat ) 


the organizations, the dairy crowd alone © 
are talking of putting up a battle. 

On the other hand, most farm inter- 
ests, and particularly the organized co- 
operatives, whose commodities are di- 
rectly affected, will try to see that no 
legislation passes Congress that puts any 
kind of ceiling on farm prices, while 
leaving the President free to raise wages 
for the administration’s pets, the AFL 
and CIO labor unions. 

= 

AS THE political capital, Washington 
is as deeply interested in yesterday's 
Maine election as the Pine Tree Staters 
themselves. All hands are today deeply 
impressed by the decisive victory of Re- 
publican Robert Hale, in the Portland 
district, over the popular ex-governor 
Brann. 

The Republican sweep of all other 
offices was expected, but only a few days 
ago a Gallup poll showed Hale and Brann 
running neck and neck in Portland. 
Since the campaign was fought exclu- 
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The great rubber muddle began to look clearer when Bernard Baruch, Dr. Comp- 
ton and Dr. Conant made their report last week. They think that cars should run 
and that necessary rubber can be made. Jeffers of Union Pacifie is the new boss. 


sively om a “support-Roosevelt” basis, 
beth candidates promising full support 
of the war, but Hale denouncing New 
Deal bungling and incompetence, the re- 
sult is considered an eye-opener to other 
candidates in the November election. 

Republican heads here are also pleased 
over the early returns from today’s pri- 
maries in Michigan, Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. A voluble 
critic of the administration both before 
and since Pearl Harbor, representative 
Clare E. Hoffmann of Michigan easily 
swamped all opposition for the Repub- 
lican nomination in his district. 

Observers here are saying today that 
it is possible that the country may be so 
disgusted with this muddled and_ ir- 
resolute Congress and the incredible mess 
of the administration’s management of 
affairs, that the Republicans may after 
all capture the House of Representatives 
in November. 

® 


THE REPORT of the Baruch rubber com- 
mittee is accepted as final here. The ree- 
ommendations were well received in Con- 
eress, as generally throughout the coun- 
try, although there was some grumbling 
against nation-wide gasoline rationing. 

Likewise, proponents of the Gillette 
Rubber Supply agency bill were disap- 
pointed because the grain alcohol method 
did not get more consideration. They are 
net. however, expected to move to over- 
ride the President’s veto. 

Along with proposing to produce mor: 
synthetic rubber than WPB would _ per- 
mit to date, and urging that all motor 
vehicles be kept in operation for essen- 
tial purposes—some in Washington want 
to junk cars by the millions—the lan- 
guage of the report gives real encourage- 
ment to critics who have been demanding 
that final authority be vested in men en- 
trusted with responsible jobs. 

The appointment today of William M. 
Jeffers, railroad president, indicates that 


as rubber administrator he will be given 
au free hand with no interference from 
above—something new in Washington. 


= 
THE QUESTION is being asked on all 


sides here as to what Baruch will be 
asked to do next. Perhaps it will be steel 
er price control. A year ago Baruch’ 
ideas on all-out price control were po- 
litely ignored. They were represented in 
Congress by youthful Representative Gore 
of Tennessee. whose bill to try to freeze 
the price structure was “pickled,” pre- 
sumably on instructions from the White 
House. 

As an observer here puts it, this is an 
administration that (1) opposes what 
eught to be done; (2) finally admits it 
ought to be done: (3) talks loudly about 
what it will do: (4) does little or noth- 


ing. 


WPB IS expected to announce farm 
equipment production allowances for 
1943 at any moment now. Growing un- 
certainty over steel supplies partly ex- 
plains the long delay. 

{ month ago a figure of 50% of 1940 
new farm machinery was practically de- 
cided on. but this is now more likely to be 
cut to 40% or less. On the other hand, 
production of repair parts may be 140%, 
or even 150% of 1940. The purpose is 
to insure adequate repair parts to main- 
tain existing equipment in running order. 

The Department of Agriculture rec- 
ommended 38% new equipment and 
125% repair parts; the Civilian Supply 
Beard 27% and 125%, while the Army 
is understood to have urged no new pro- 
duction the first quarte> of the new year 
beginning November 1. 


* 
THE BEST description of the ever-more- 


tangled meat situation seen here is a 
-ingle sheet anonymous typewritten state- 





ment headed “As One Farmer Sees It.’ 
The various elements are pictured in 
threes: beef, lamb. pork: preducers. 
packers, retailers; military. lend-lease. 
civilian; WPB, Department of Agricul- 
ture, OPA. The last “currently ranks at 
the top in causing headaches to the whole 
industry.” 

The farmer-author divides the distribu- 
tors into three classes. too: “Those able 
to get ample supplies and make a profit: 
these whose ceilings are so low they can- 
not secure their legitimate and equitabie 
share of the supply; and the bootlegger 
who operates in a very profitable black 
market.” 

Of plans to solve the problem he says: 
“One is to put a ceiling on live animal 
prices if anyone can be found who knows 
how to operate it, another is consumer ra- 
tioning coupled with meatless days. The 
third plan, with more promise of working 
than of being put in operation. is to ad- 
just ceilings so that all sections and 
agencies would have an equal opportunity 
tw operate in distributing in a normal way 
that portion of meat after military and 
lend-lease requirements are fully met.” 


\MONG THE many unconfirmed reports 
«ing the rounds in the capital these days 
is one to the effect that the President is 
considering making an inspection trip te 
a number of the war production plants in 
the next few weeks, for the double pur- 
pose of seeing how the work is progress- 
ing, and to stir up more public interest 
in the all-out war effort. Queries as to 
the possible itinerary of such a trip are 
met with a smile. 

It may be recalled that in 1940 when 
Mr. Roosevelt was a candidate for a third 
term his campaigning outside of Wash- 
ington was carried on largely in the 
suise of inspecting defense production 
plants. There is another election this 

‘ar. 


THE FARM LABOR problem becomes 
more acute. but the Administration had 
net been willing thus far to do more than 
issist in’ providing harvest hands for 
~easonal crops, encourage the use of city 
beys and girls on the farm, and to call 
in farm women to work harder. 

The Kansas Congressional delegation 
is ganging up on Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, Selective Service Director 
Hershey and War Manpower Chief Me- 
Nutt, in an effort get something done 
here that will keep essential labor on 
the farms. 

Secretary Wickard understands the se- 
riousness of the farm labor situation. but 
says McNutt is the one to correct it. The 
recent order of the Manpower Chief, 
freezing labor in the lumber and non- 
ferrous mining industries of twelve West 
Coast states, furnishes an example of 
what might be done to keep labor on 
the farms, 
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Pipe-Smokes Milder 
Yet Richer—No Bite! Bite! 


olat- A: 
Co-o™ 
Raising show fow] is just one 
hobby with Charley Cason. 
According to him, even a 
prize New Hampshire Red 
can’t compare with that red 
can of prize Prince Albert! 


“PA. hasa special mildness,” 


Charley adds. 





| KNOW WHAT 
PIPE-JOY REALLY 
MEANS — IT'S 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
SMOOTH, MELLOW, 
EASY-ON-THE-TONGUE 
MILDONESS WITH 
NO LACK OF GOOD, 
RICH TASTE. 








































50 pipefuls of 


fragrant tobacco in 
every hé andy pocke 4 
can of prince Alber 


Check with Charley 
Listen to Lysle— 
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y HOBEIED Rates 1-A) 


Roll-Your-Owns 
roll fast, smoke tasty! 


tle cheer 


Lysle is quite a spare-time 
sculptor. But there’s some 
shaping he enjoys even 
more. “Spinning up those 
mild-smoking, swell-tasting 
Prince Albert ‘makin’s’ ciga- 
rettes is what smokers dream 
about,” says Mr. Anders. 






















THE REAL 
HOBBY FOR ME 
IS ENJOYIN' THAT 
RICH TASTE AND 
RIPE FRAGRANCE 
OF PRINCE ALBERT 
IN PAPERS. PA. 
SHAPES EASY, ROLLS 
EASY, STAYS LIT 
— IT'S CRIMP 
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Hil 
n 
m cigarettes i 
pies handy pocket PRI RiNGEIAUER a ERTL 


can of Prince Albert PRI C NGF 


~ | 


70 fine roll-your- 


t | 














In recent laboratory ‘‘ smoking 
bow!l1’’ tests, Prince Albert burned 


86 coor 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested...coolest of all! 








_ Meh THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 








'T IS Your wap. ~e 


PYEKACO 
MARFAK 


vs 


USE A LUBRICANT that sticks to its job, 
resists wash-out, wear-out or squeeze-out. 
Texaco Marfak is that kind of lubricant. See 
how it sticks to the end of the filled “grease 
gun” in the picture above. That's the way it 
sticks to the vital bearing surfaces of your 


farm machinery. 





oe 
ot by 
chance, and avoid missing any vital lubrica- 
tion points. For example the clutch release 
bearing as shown in the tractor above should 
be lubricated twice daily. Ask your Texaco 
man for a lubrication chart. There is no 
charge. It gives the correct grade of lubricant 
and where and when to use it. 
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E Duty To 


Leading agricultural engineers and practical farmers say 
that these periodic check-ups are the best way to do it 


MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 10 HOURS 


PART WHAT TO CHECK WHAT TO DO 


Battery . Water . Fill to proper level with distilled water 
Air Cleaner . .* . Dirt in cup . . Clean and refill with fresh motor oil 
Crank Case Breather . Dirt on filter . Clean, moisten filter mat with motor oil 
Crank Case... . - Oil Level . Fill to proper level 
Transmission . Level . . Fill to proper level 
Final Drive . Level . . Fill to proper level 


See manufacturer's instructions or Texaco chart for specific lubrication 
recommendations for your tractor. Check the tire pressures twice weekly. 


MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 120 HOURS 


PART WHAT TO CHECK WHAT TO DO 

Water Pump . . Forlecks ... . . . . Tighten or replace packing 

Fan Beit . Tightness and condition . . Tighten or replace 

Brakes . . Adjustment ee . Tighten or reline 

Fuel Line . — . Sediment Bowl . Clean bow! and screen 

Oil Consumption . . Quarts Used . If high, check seasonal grade of oil, 
bearings, pistons and rings* 

Tires . Cuts, Wear. . .. . Repair cuts, check alignment 


MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 250-300 HOURS 


PART WHAT TO CHECK WHAT TO DO 


Compression . Uniformity in all cylinders . If uneven or low, check valves, rings 
or cylinders 

- Clean and set clearance 

. Flush system and clean fins 

- Smooth-up and set clearance 

. If rotted, replace 

. Clean and repack with Marfak 

. Adjust 

. Clean 


- Condition and gap . . 
- Water and air circulatio 
. Condition and 

- Condition 

. Lubrication . 

- Clearance .... 

. Dirt in Fuel Strainer 


Spark Piugs . 
Radiator ° 
Breaker Points . 
ignition Cable . . 
Front Wheel Bearings 
Valve Tappets . 
Carburetor 


clearance . 





Keep a daily record of hours of tractor use. Don't guess at check-up intervals. 
*Overhaul indicated 
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TEAR OUT This 
YOUR BARN Doo 
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CHART— Tacx IT T0 
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GET ACQUAINTED WITH your Texaco man. 
Ask him for a free copy of Texaco’s new 
farm manual on how to save your farm 
machinery. Or write The Texas Company at 
the nearest office below. 





6, 


TO AVOID LOSS OF POWER, waste of fuel 
and the comparatively frequent necessity for 
removing carbon from the engine, use the 
highest quality motor oil. Insulated Havoline 
keeps your engine cleaner and delivers maxi- 
mum power because it is also distilled. It is . 
E - Tune in 


free from wax, tar, sludge and harmful car- = the TEXACO STAR 
7 THEATRE every Sunday night—CBS 


bon-forming ingredients. 





coe RAC PROOUCTS7ARM 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, III.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 
Texaco Products also distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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NE way to lose the war is not to have enough 
Steel-making requires new iron 


scrap metal. 
ore plus scrap steel and iron. 


Forty steel-making furnaces were closed last Janu- 
ary for lack of iron and steel scrap. Twenty were 
closed in March. Because of this total steel produc- 
tion the first half of the year was far lower than it 


could have been. 


The War Production Board says 17,000,000 tons 
must be collected and shipped before December 31. 
The first six months of 1942 yielded only 13,700,000 


tons. 
During spring and summer 
farmers have had little time to col- 
lect their scrap. Now there will be 
a little more time. The National 


pe Tp: Cte 5A ve OE 
has 500 pounds of scrap iron. To 


gather old iron (and other scrap 
a na- 


yas 5 experts say the average farm 


badly needed in our war effort), 
tional scrap harvest is under way all over 
the country. State and local salvage com- 
mittees have been named or soon will be. 
Almost everybody who knows wl at scrap 
looks like is helping in the harvest. 
Sample of a good harvest is the one 
around Denison, Iowa. Farmers there 
were so busy that the merchants and pro- 
fessional men pitched in and made a 
survey to locate and tabulate junk on 
farms roundabout. Then they got nine 
trucks with volunteer crews to pick up 
the junk. Eight dollars a ton spot cash 
was paid for old iron. In six days, 150 


tons were harvested. 


Junk Collecting Contests 
The plan was so successful that neigh- 
boring towns took it up and began com- 
Atlantic and Red 


peting with each other. 
-the losers 


Oak, Iowa, got into a contest 
to clean the streets of the winning town. 
Then Harlan, Iowa, stepped in and said 
they could beat all the others, or, would 
carry water. 

Instead of crops, Wisconsin farmers 
will bring junk to their community fall 
Festival plans call for street 
dances, band concerts, etc. Farmers dis- 
playing receipts for old metal, rubber 
and other scrap will be given reduced 
prices in trading at the stores. 

The big idea is to get farm scrap started 
to the steel mills before winter sets in. 
Scrap is hard to locate under a blanket 
of snow. Hauling is more difficult in win- 
ter. Local salvage depots have been es- 
tablished where farmers can have scrap 
weighed and get weight slips. 
patriotism rather than profit 


festivals. 


However. 
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Scrap Harvest campaign, now under way, will make 
it easier to get the stuff started toward the mills. 


““Come and get it,” may be all the local committee is 


waiting to hear you say. 

Save the pieces you find definitely worth saving 
for repair parts. Then forget the old habit of say- 
ing: “‘That will come in handy some day.” 


This is 


that day—every rusted bolt, every old strip will never 


{ 
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should be the chief motive in collecting 
scrap. The government has established 
ceiling prices, but has not set prices 
which junk dealers must pay. While it’s 
good business to get all you can for junk, 
haggling over price should not let any 
scrap stay on the farm. Ceiling prices 
limit the amount a junk dealer can afford 
to pay. 

Besides old iron, other items of scrap 
needed in the war effort are other metals, 
particularly aluminum, copper and lead, 
rubber, collapsible tin tubes (tooth paste, 


shaving cream, etc.), waste cooking fats, 


come in handier than now. 
The scrap you fail to turn in can delay the victory; 
it can mean more lives lost and more suffering. 


From now on it’s going to be 


‘truly unpatriotic to have any use- 


less metal around the farm. 
Old iron has never had a better 
use than in the defense of freedom. 


rn PGE Vo SI eGR at 


old Manila rope, burlap. Here and there 
a local salvage committee wants rags, tin 
cans, waste paper and glass bottles. Bet- 
ter see if these are wanted locally before 
taking them to the salvage depot or junk 
dealer. 

Don’t wait for the local scrap com- 
mittee or the junk dealer to come to the 
farm and ask for scrap. Search the place 
yourself. Take Junior along; his eyes are 
sharp. If you don’t have time (or tires) 
to haul it, ask the oil man or the coal 
man if he can take some of the scrap back 
to town with him. Or, call the local sal- 
vage committee. If you don’t know the 
telephone number, your county agent can 
tell you. 

If you want to donate scrap, give it‘to 
a church or school; or to the Future 
Farmers, 4-H’ers or Boy Scouts; 
the Salvation Army or a local charity. 
This way, it will serve more than one good 
purpose. 

Each item at the left below provides the 
amount of scrap normally required for the 
military item at the right. 

One disc harrow—10 anti-aircraft directors 
or 210 semi-automatic light carbines 

One hand cornsheller—3 6-inch shells 

Sixty tooth-paste tubes—Solder for electrical 
connections, | Flying Fortress 

One wash pail—3 bayonets 

One sulky plow—100 armor piercing projec- 

tiles (75 mm.) 

One flatiron—2 steel helmets or 30 hand 
grenades 

One old tractor 
caliber) 

Ten grain drills—1 light tank 

One I!-horse cultivator—2 60-mm. mortars 

Twelve mowers=—1! 3-inch anti-aircraft gun 

One 2-bottom tractor moldboard plow—1 75- 
mm.-howitzer 

One old tire Rubber for 12 gas masks 

One copper kettle—Copper for 84 rounds of 
ammunition for automatic rifle 

One vacuum cleaner Aluminum for seven .50 
caliber machine guns. 


or to 


580 machine guns (.30 
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Ma's 


better than 
a Tin Can? 





By Rh. W. Howard Wet weather held up several canner crops in the East. Then, when 
harvest did come, the truck line-ups at the weighing platforms were 
five and six miles long. Plants worked 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


Farmers Have a Double Stake in the 
Answer, as Sellers and as Buyers 


rPNME was when you could put an empty one on top of a fence 
post and use it for target practice, then after you'd shot it full of 
holes use it for a sprinkling can. Time was when you could put 
three filled ones in a knapsack and go on a fishing trip. Time was 
when American farmers bought a billion of them a year, filled with 
everything from baking powder to tomato soup. Time was when a 
tin can was. 

Well, you might as well put it in your memory book now because it’s 
History. The food containers that get to grocery shelves this winter 
will be pasteboard and cellophane and solid glass, bonderized plate, 
black plate and plastic as well as tin. There'll be fewer sizes and va- 
rieties. The contents will have more concentrated food value. Grades 
will be standardized. And, in line with the government’s notion to make 
everybody healthy even if it kills "em, the vitamin content right down 
to the last spoonlick will be listed on some labels. 

In short, the food canners are in the middle of a revolution. Farmers, 
both as producers and as eaters, stand to profit by it. The 2,000,000 
acres of food crops going into cans this year bring prices 30 to 40% 
above last year. This, plus increased labor costs plus the expense of 
new packaging materials will probably scoot the retail price away 
above the 15% increase on canned food costs approved by the Office 
of Price Administration in July. 








Up the inspection tables last month moved a Light and Transparent? 
huge tomato harvest. But canners weren’t 
worried because vitamin-rich tomato prod- 
ucts have top priorities on tin and steel plate. 


Yet, once experimentation is out’of the woods and some of the gov- 
ernmental agencies start speaking to one another again, consumer as 
well as producer should profit by the furore the Japs created last win- 
ter when they cut off the canner’s tin, tung, perilla and varnish 
supplies. 

“This war will force the invention of a light, transparent food 
can,” one of the most important men in the grocery business told me 
on August 12. “Such a can will pack better, have less weight and come 
in fewer sizes. The housewife will finally be able to see what she’s 
buying, and the label will tell her just what food values are inside.” 

If it weren’t for his long-range program to develop a tin can 
substitute, or successor, the canner would be in a bad way. Meat 
packers are making no secret of the fact that Lend-Lease, Army 
and Navy are taking 824% of their total canning capacity. Hence, if 
you lay hands on any of the following items during the next month, 
save them for Christmas presents because there won’t be any more for 
a while:—sliced bacon in tin, beef and noodles, chile with beans, sliced 
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Some canned goods will have more food, less water. 
Later, labels will list vitamin and mineral content. 
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Canned foods are pressure-steamed in huge steel bas- 


Labor shortage caused some canners to leave 15 to 20% of 


ain their peas in the field this summer. Shown above is a port- kets, then cooled in icy tanks, Any good substitute for 
Nf able pea-thresher set up at field’s edge in eastern Minnegota. tin and steel should be able to take this double shock. 





dried beef in tin, meat gravy, tinned ham, corned beef hash, 
spaghetti with meat balls, spaghetti sauce, beef stew, lamb stew 
and tamales or tripe in tin. Similarly, corn-on-the-cob, chow- 
ders, ready-to-serve soups, many types of pickles, cooked spa- 
ghetti, pork-and-beans and some whole fruits may have to stay 
out of tin for the duration. Other foods, such as plums, lemon 
juice. pumpkin and squash are being limited to 50% of the 
1940 pack. 


No Steel, Either 

‘Today the steel shortage is even more critical than tin,” an 
oficial of one big canning association told me. “We can cut 
tin usage from the normal 21,000 to 9,000 tons through the 
use of bonderized and black plate containers. But getting iron 
and steel is another matter. We're not only faced with a shut- 
down but we don’t know where we stand in the government 
set-up. Last month the WPB told us that steel plate wouldn't 
be available for some products. Plants began to change ma- 
chinery over to take glass jars until a stop-order came through 
from Washington. Glass jars cost about a cent more than a 
tin can, and they’re slower hence more expensive on the pro- 
duction line. BUT Leon Henderson’s OPA ruled that retail 
prices on the product could not exceed March, 1942 prices. 
In other words, canners were to take a 1% to 2c loss per con- 
tainer. The products were discontinued.” 

Tin conservation has been effected in a half-dozen important 
ways under the leadership of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and the Can Manufacturers Institute. Lighter coatings of 
tin are being used where feasible. Smaller sizes of cans are off 
the market, since they require a larger amount of tin-plate in 
proportion to the amount of food contained. Products which 
can be packed in more concentrated forms, such as ready-to- 
serve soups and light tomato pulp, are off the market, too. 
(Soup manufacturers, incidentally, are putting more meat and 
vegetable solids in the 1942 pack.) In other branches of the 
industry, untinned plate is being used where possible. Products 
like coffee and tea that don’t require heat processing after 
packing are on the can-taboo list. 


Nutrition in Cans 


Canners were among the first few industries to get aboard 
the national Nutrition campaign. Now, through the National 
Canners Association, the 3,300 plants in the U. S. are intensify- 
ing laboratory research and setting up their own national nu- 
trition campaign. 


The increased popularity of frozen foods, locker storage 
plants and, finally, dehydration give impetus to the program. 

No prophet can yet predict what changes will emerge. 
Wholly new materials may be found for packages. Wholly new 
processes may alter the present practices. Farmers may find 
profits in new varieties or new requirements in foodstuffs grown 
for what is now the canning industry. The intensification of 
research by the food companies may lead to new fundamental 
discoveries that will set in motion a whole new chain of further 
changes. 


Home-Grown Containers? 


Finally, the new thinking means that both canners and can- 
makers are getting away from the conviction that a food con- 
tainer must be a sealed tube made of sheet steel with an out- 
side coating of tin from Malaya and an inside coating of 
enamels from India and China. American vegetable oils are 
being used in many can enamels this year. The plastic can, the 
rubberless gasket will, unless whispers are cockeyed, be made 
from American farm crops. 

That’s pretty much the outlook for the canned goods that 
will stock grocers’ shelves this winter. As for price increases, 
remember that the 1,250,000 farmers selling to the canners re- 
ceived from 30 to 40% more this year than last. Factory wages 
are up 25% in most sections, and can costs are higher. 

Some of these rises are laid at government’s door, particu- 
larly the legal hijack administered tomato and pea canners 
last winter when USDA offered to pay the fat price of $1.10 
per dozen for No. 2 tins of the vegetables for Lend-Lease IF, 
and only IF, canners paid $17.50 more per ton for peas and $5 
more per ton for tomatoes. 

That plus taxation and general bureaucratic regulation and 
bickering cause some to mutter that when “things clear up,” 
they'll buy land and raise their own crops under a tenancy 
system. But it’s a threat not to be taken too seriously for the 
next five years. 

Approximately 15% of the Minnesota pea crop had to be left 
in the fields this year because of labor shortages. Picking 
crews there, made up of middle-aged men, young boys and 
“drifters” from the West Coast picked 37% less corn per hour 
this year than last, yet earned over 50¢ an hour. Under those 
conditions, canners still stay out of farming and keep on look- 
ing for those steel, tin and rubber substitutes that are going to 
put them back into the stiff market battle with the quick-freez- 
ers and dehydrators, 
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growers after 


facing western 
discovery that somebody in FSA had made 
a proviso that imported labor from Mex- 
ico must be provided with “hot and cold 


stumper 


bathing facilities.’ Grumble some, “It 
will take longer to get a priority on 
plumbing than it will to grow the crops.” 
There’s a huddle on now with govern- 
ment officials to see if peons can’t just go 
on washing the way they always have, or 
haven't. 

Farm Boy from Iowa was the first 
U. S. soldier to fire a shot in Europe in 
this war. He is Franklin Koons, former 
livestock auctioneer, now an Army corpo- 
ral and a member of the American Rang- 
ers who took part in the raid against 
Dieppe, France on August 22. 


Farming’s A Snap for J. A. Franklin 
and S. A. Burleson, Avery county, North 
Carolina. Last spring they decided to own 
a piece of the good earth. They had no 
money, but they found 30 acres of land 
that suited them. They were allowed to 
farm the place under mortgage from the 
owner. Among other things, they planted 
nine acres of snap beans. By early Au- 
gust they had paid for the farm in full 
from the sales of 800 bushels of beans. 
They had also paid for the fertilizer and 
the seed beans, and had more snaps to 


pick. 


Farms Taken Over in Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, South Dakota and Iowa by the 
Federal Land Bank (Omaha) during de- 
pression days, are selling so fast that the 
bank has turned over the responsibility 
for disposing of the remaining real estate 
to local farm loan associations. In Iowa 
alone out of 806 farms owned by the bank 
in 1935 (taken over because owner- 
operators could not keep up their mort- 
gages), less than 50 farms remain to be 


sold. 


An American Flag at the Farmers’ 
Union Co-operative store at Pella, Iowa, 
has this sign beneath it: “Those colors 
don’t run.” 


Which Is Right? When the American 
Veterinary Medical Association met in 
Chicago, two Purdue researchers reported 
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that by removing part of the thyroid 
they had secured faster gains in 
This is just about the opposite of 
a suggestion in the 1942 Yearbook of 
Agriculture, that thyroid may be 
a means of increasing the meat supply. 


gland, 


steers, 


extra 


Cow Testing went right on when tester 
Otto Engendorf, Richland county, Wis- 
consin, was inducted into the army. Plans 
made by Mr. and Mrs. 
year ago anticipated such a development. 
and when he donned uniform recently. she 
took over the testing duties in 54 active 


he rds. 


Engendorf over a 


Southern Beemen are preparing for a 
history-breaking year in 1943, following a 
“complete sell-out” of both bees 
and queens. Last spring. 800.000 pounds 
of bees and 360,000 queens were shipped 
from Dixie into northern states and south- 
ern Canada for producing honey and pol- 
linating orchards. Beemen are now work- 
ing overtime getting feed for the winter 


year of 


months, in anticipation of the biggest de- 
mand on record for bees and queens next 


spring 











*“Let’s Pick That Up,” said a Texas 
motorist on a highway near Tahoka to 
his two companions when they saw a 
woman's handbag in the middle of the 
road. When they stopped a_ tousle- 
headed barefoot boy stepped out from 
behind a tree. He was selling “nice cold 
watermelons.” When questioned, he 
srinned and said: “A lot of cars have 
stopped to pick up that purse.” 


Peach Maps are being used in western 
New York this fall as a means of reducing 
truck mileage in marketing the peach 
crop. Co-operating with county agents, a 
peach-marketing committee fixed up a 
road map giving locations of peach grow- 
ers. Copies of the map were given out 
(along with lists of growers and peach 
agents to truckers 
to buy peaches at 


varieties) by county 
and others wanting 


farms. 


Tire Girdles and Sandals are on the 
market. Firestone Rubber Co. has devel- 
oped a cotton cord “girdle” that fits over 
the inner tube and protects it from tire 
cuts and breaks. The “sandals,”—a prod- 
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uct of U. 3; Rubber Co..- —look like a 
bathmat dipped in a tar barrel, but ac- 
tually are a cotton pile fabric soaked in 
an asphalt emulsion. They lock over the 
outside of the tire. Tests show that they'll 
give 2.500 to 3,000 miles wear if you keep 


to 30 m.p.-h. 


Ammonia Fertilizers may be so abun- 
dant after this war that they will change 
some of the basic trends of agriculture, 
Dr. Charles M, A. Stine, vice president of 
DuPont, prophesied in an address before 
the American Chemical Society at Buf- 
falo on Sept. 7. “High pressure synthesis 
of ammonia.” he added “will take on a 
post-war industrial status that. in terms of 
new producing capacity. may be com- 
parable to the discovery of a sixth con- 


tinent.” 


Easter Lilies will bloom next spring, 
but not from bulbs grown in Japan, which 
in the past, at a cost to U. S. buyers of 
$4.000.000, has supplied nearly all of the 
28.000.000 lilies used here annually. Next 
spring Easter lilies will come from bulbs 
raised in a few areas of the South and 
in the North Pacific country of 
Washington and Oregon. Right now they 
are harvesting their biggest bulb crop. 


coast 


Apple Crop looks good, according to 
National Apple Institute. McIntosh and 
Jonathan are above last year. Plenty of 
Grimes in the east, and plenty of Wine- 
saps in the West. Northern Spies are 
making a comeback after practically skip- 
ping last season. Stayman and Rome 
Beauty both reported “good.” “From the 
standpoint of marketing seasons,” says 
Truman Nold, secretary of the Institute, 
“the crop by varieties is about as well 
distributed as anyone could have delib- 
erately planned it.” 


Spy Seare fluttered across St. Charles, 
Ill., when an airplane pilot discovered the 
message “DR+CB” mowed in letters 50 
feet high and 6 feet wide in a hayfield 
six miles northwest of town. FBI men 
roared out to the farm of Joseph Bagg, 
finally ferreted a blush and a confession 
out of son Charles Bagg, 17. “Sure, I 
cut’m,” he said. “With the hay mower. 
The CB stands for me and... oh, gosh 
. well, the DR stands for my girl.” 
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>) FROM FARMERS : 


Frost Nipped potato plants in north- 
ern Sweden in early August this year. 
In the same week, storks began to migrate 
out of Germany toward the Mediter- 
ranean. Early winter, the experts point 
out, means famine across most of Europe, 
a severe fuel shortage and difficulties for 
the blitzkrieg in Russia. 


Mirrors Sell Victory Bonds in _ the 
plants of the Minnesota Valley Canning 
Co. Across the bottom of each wash- 
room mirror, the management has printed 
the question “Is your 10% Button on 
Straight?” 


Cash Income from southern woodlands 
has doubled within ten years, says Presi- 
dent Oettmeir of the Forest Farmers’ As- 
sociation Co-operative. Also, the annual 
volume of timber growth in the South is 
50% higher than in 1932. This remark- 
able progress is ascribed to scientific man- 
agement, which includes among other es- 
sentials, efficient cutting and protection 
against fire. 


A Smouldering Fire that got started 
in muck soil during dry weather a year 
ago has literally burned up the 363-acre 
Branch Station farm in Washington coun- 
ty, North Carolina. Because so much of 
the soil and fences have been burned, an 
eight-man committee of the state board 
of agriculture is now on the hunt to buy 
another farm with soil having much the 
same peat characteristics as the one to 
be abandoned. 


Quarter From Every county dollar in 
Oklahoma still goes for charity, despite 
the $40,000,000 a year spent in the state 
by WPA, old age pension and similar 
Federal hand-outs. The figures were dis- 
closed in a state-wide study of county 
government made for the state Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Army Gets First call on drumsticks 
and cranberry sauce, as far as New 
Jersey is concerned. The state’s cran- 
berry crop is up to 100,000 barrels; her 
turkey crop will run to 133,000 head, 
22,000 above the four-year average. But 
the State Department of Agriculture 
warns housewives the fighting forces get 
“firsts” on both crops. 





500 Wild Deer are giving farmers 
headaches in Boone county, Iowa, a dozen 
miles from the state agricultural college 
and 40 miles from the state capital. They 
are the progeny of a pair of deer placed 
in a 40-acre game preserve, surrounded 
by an eight-foot wire fence, in 1928. One 
Boone county farmer counted 52 deer in 
his soybean field; another counted 100 
head trampling down wheat, eating the 
heads and bedding themselves down for 
the night. State laws prohibit shooting, so 
the farmers will devise plans with the 
board to check the 


state conservation 


trouble. 


Beef Cattle Exports, Canada to the 
United States up to August 27, show an 
increase of 33% over last year. Figures, 
as announced by Ottawa are:—120,232 
head this year and 89,638 for the same 
period in 1941. 


Yam-Yum is just that. It’s a sweet po- 
tato candy, first displayed at the National 
Confectioners’ Association convention, re- 
quiring a minimum of granulated sugar. 
There’s a chewy type. too, made from 
ground yams, corn syrup and molasses. 





Driving Home At Night to his ranch 
near Plummer, Idaho, Hans Nelson felt 
a powerful jolt on one side of his car. 
“A rock on the road,” he thought. Stop- 
ping to roll it off and look at his precious 
tires, he found he had run over, not a 
rock, but a big porcupine. Both tires and 
tubes on one side were perforated. 


Oklahoma Future Farmers now have 
1,847 members and former members in 
the armed forces. Between January 15 
and July 1, active members invested $100,- 
000 in Victory Bonds and stamps and col- 
lected 3,189 tons of scrap iron, 33 tons of 
rubber, 171 tons of waste paper and 19,.- 
393 burlap bags. 


When Rain Threatened to ruin her 
250 bales of hay, Mrs. Marie Mumper, 
69-year-old widow, of Route 2, Salem, 
Ore. hitched up her 20-year-old horse, 
Major, ran him on the pulley hitch all 
day, and by nightfall, had her hay in 
storage. Her brother, Edward Mathes, 
71, ran his combine alone this year te 
thresh his crop of crimson clover seed. 





Save the Bristles when you butcher 
this winter. One of the big paint and 
brush manufacturers is now dressing do- 
mestic hog bristle for use in making 
brushes. Plan is to collect bristle through 
4-H clubs. Heretofore, our paint brush 
bristle was imported. In 1941 approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 pounds of dressed hog 
bristles came from the Far East. Now with 
imports cut off by war, our bristle stock- 
pile has been greatly depleted. 


Women Run six businesses in the vil- 
lage of Carlos, Minn., this year. Two 
grocery stores, the postoffice, two cafes 
and a coffee shop. Meanwhile, over in 
Hanska, Minn., business men helped with 
the harvest on 43 farms. Thirty of them 
put in 1,200 man-hours, shocked 1,800 
acres of grain. 


Two Veterinary students at Washing- 
ton State college have devised a life-sav- 
ing blood bank for livestock. These young 
men, Fred Metcalf, from Stevensville, 
Mont., and W. Edwin Stahl, Missoula, 
Mont., have helped save the lives of more 
than 100 dogs, cattle and horses with 
transfusions they have done, using their 
newly developed technique, with blood 
stored from 40 days up to four months. 
Dogs that have been used as regular 
donors have become so accustomed to 
blood withdrawal that they sit immobile 
for the 10 to 15 minutes required to re- 
move the proper amount. 


Cotton Linters must all be sold to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under an 
order issued on Sept. 2 by the War Pro- 
duction Board. The order makes it illegal 
to deliver linters to anyone other than the 
corporation, and illegal for anyone out- 
side it to accept deliveries. 


Lacy Handkerchiefs made from yucca 
fiber, have been peddled to Southwest 
tourists for years. Last month the Depart- 
ment of the Interior admitted that yucca 
grown on government land in Arizona, 
New Mexico, California and Nevada is 
being made available to industry as a sub- 
stitute for manila hemp and jute. Yucca 
rope, according to officials, may be able 
to compete with imported fibers for use in 
bagging, rope and twine even after the 
war because of new milling methods. 
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This thousand-ton stack of flax straw at Everly, lowa, is being “towed,” and 
the fiber sent to a North Carolina factory for making cigaret paper. It's a 
three months’ job. The flax-seed was threshed before baling. 
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4 ‘4 Farmer James Holderman, Morris, Ill, broke 193 
out of 200 clay pigeons to tie for tops at the 43d 
Grand American Tournament. Without a miss he 
won a 25-pigeon shoot-off, with an ordinary match 
head replacing a broken-off front sight on his gun. 
Then he insisted on an even split of first and second 
money with the runner-up. 


ome 


pe 


Photo: U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
Your V-Mail letter to that boy in Australia, Egypt or Iceland may actually travel 
in this form. Each inch in this long strip of photographed film is a micro- 
photographed letter, 150,000 of them thus weighing only 45 pounds. On ar- 
rival your letter will be enlarged to 4x5!/p print and delivered to him. Some V- 
Mail letters will be sent as mailed, not micro-filmed. Get special V-Mail letter 
sheets from any post office or R.F.D. carrier. Put 3c postage on each letter, 6c 
if you want it hurried as fast as possible. 





. es ” Photo: N. ¥. Zoological rooney 

City folks, to whom a cow is strange and rare, watch this Jersey being milked Thousands of youngsters are driving tractors these 
at the Bronx Zoo ten-acre farm, New York City. The farm is complete with days, but probably few are younger than Larry 
turkeys, chickens, ducks, geesé, cows, horses, pigs, goats, etc. Aaron White Smith, seven years old, second grade, on his father's 


manoges the farm, lives in a five-room house. ranch south of Laporte, Colo. 
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LESS MILK IN °43? 

ABOR shortage and feed prices will 

cut national milk production by 15% 
in 1943 unless drastic changes are made 
in government programs, in the opinion 
of John Brandt, president of Land O’- 
Lakes Creameries. “Ill go all the way 
out on the limb on that one,” Mr. Brandt 
told a Farm Journal editor in Minne- 
apolis. “And on these too: 

“There will be much less fresh milk 
in the cities. Consumers will learn to 
get along with evaporated, condensed 
and dried milks. 

“John L, Lewis will attempt to or- 
ganize milk plants all over the U. S. 
in an effort to get at dairymen that way. 

“Labor unions will make some sort of 
1 joint effort to organize farm labor 
during 1943. 

“Despite the national drive to move 
stocks of surplus cheese during August, 
the country may be faced with a cheese 
shortage before the end of next year.” 


HOME BUTCHERING 

N®* reasons for butchering more hogs 
i are going to be heard this fall. 
Whether the prospective rationing of 
some meats will affect home use of home- 
processed meats is not yet known. Prob- 
ably there will be some adjustments, as 
there were in sugar, to prevent abuses. 
Nevertheless the home-cured products 
will likely be more available to those who 
have them than store meats. 

With a 25% increase in hog production, 
and a tremendous supply expected to 
reach the markets during November and 
Decembef, packers’ facilities are likely to 
be tested. Home butchering will to some 
extent relieve that pressure. 

Recent improvements in methods for 
home curing of pork have encouraged 
many farmers not only to put up more for 
their own use, but to butcher and cure 
larger amounts for sale to neighbors and 
townspeople. Increase in this practice 
will help relieve the pressure on trans- 
portation to send hogs to the cities and to 
bring the meat back to the towns. 


LABOR OUTLOOK 


ROBLEM that still raised the most 

hob with agriculture in September was 
the lack of labor. Price ceilings, machin- 
ery shortages, rationing—all of these and 
more farmers would gladly give to beat 
Hitler. But labor was another matter, 
with all the Allied Nations to feed and 
the decade’s most bountiful harvest threat- 
ening to rot in the fields. 

Yet neither from Washington, in state 
capitals, in county seats, had come more 
than a whisper of “labor relief” while the 
corn ripened and the first hoar-frosts 
crept down from Montana. 

Clamoring for labor and machines to 
harvest their 148,240,000 bushel spring 
wheat crop between frequent showers 
which make the grain tough and hard to 
handle, North Dakota farmers paid 
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FARMERS DEPEND ON CONGRESS 


TANDING out among the rights of freedom is the right of the 

people to make their own laws through chosen representatives. 

Where this right does not exist the other rights of freedom, for 
which the world is at war, do not survive. 

In the United States we have this right. We elect a Congress. 
The present Congress. is now considering a very great problem, 
the controls for inflation. 

The Speaker of the House has proposed that the problem be 
“met” by passing a broad resolution giving the President all au- 
thority to decree farm price and wage ceilings. This proposal, 
characteristic of the rubber-stamp custom, is a dangerous one. It 
not only dodges responsibility, but asks that Congress fail once 
more to use the power the people entrust to it. Power that is not 
used can easily be lost. 

Farmers will not readily forgive Congress if it fails not only to 
set the bounds within which the farm price ceiling question is to 
be handled, but also to direct that wage ceilings be adequately pro- 
vided. Farmers recognize the imminent dangers of uncontrolled 
inflation as they were ably described by the President. They may 
be willing to forgive him for making agriculture the whipping boy 
for the rising cost of living, but they won’t forgive Congress if it 
permits them to be made the victims of a squeeze play in which 
farm prices are placed at further disadvantage with reference to 
wages. 

The very fact that any responsible leader in Congress dared 
propose passing the buck on this critical question is a danger sig- 
nal. No reminder more timely could reach the American people. 

The election comes November 3. The reminder is to make sure 
that the rubber-stamp mind is retired to private life, and that mem- 
bers are elected who will not falter in the defense of the power 
that belongs to the people. The right of choosing our lawmakers 














carries with it the duty to choose them well. 
A strong Congress will do more to win the war than another weak 
Congress. It will help to keep the people’s power strong by use. 








shocking and threshing hands from $4 to 
$7 a day. Custom combines command 
$2.50 to $3 an acre, with a bonus of five 
cents a bushel for yields over 20 bushels 
an acre. Plenty of acres this year exceed 
20 bushels on North Dakota prairies that 


have an average per acre spring wheat 


yield for the past 10 years of only 8 
bushels. 

Tenants and even some owners are 
abandoning cotton farms around Waco, 
Tex., in order to take on defense jobs. 
“They're joining the union and getting 
$100 a week in factories,” according to 
C. J. Patterson, county agent. “You can’t 
round up cotton pickers, and the bolls are 
opening fast.” 


BEEF BLOOD FOR HUMANS? 
VAST new reservoir of supply for the 
nation’s blood-banks may be opened 
as the result of experiments now under 
way at Harvard University, which indicate 
that plasma made from the blood of beef 
cattle can be used for transfusions in 
human beings. 
The plasma has been developed by Dr. 
Edwin J. Cohn, professor of Biological 
Chemistry. Details of his experiments are 


a war secret. All work is being carried 
out under contract with the Committee 
on Medical Research of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, U. S. 
War Dept. 

Wholesale tests of the beef plasma on 
2,714 inmates of Massachusetts penal in- 
stitutions showed favorable reactions, ac- 
cording to a publication of the American 
Meat Institute. “Use of beef blood would 
have several advantages over the use of 
human blood,” the Institute reports. “It is 
not necessary to type the beef blood as 
is the case with human blood. Human 
plasma in ‘banks’ of human blood must be 
kept at lower temperatures than is neces- 
sary with the packinghouse product. Sup- 
ply of beef blood is practically unlimited, 
several million gallons being produced 
annually by packers.” 

Reports of the experiments as recently 
given to the Society for Experimental Bi- 
ology and Medicine indicate that initial 
difficulties were overcome when scientists 
succeeded in separating the albumin con- 
tent of beef blood from the hemoglobin. 
The new plasma will be particularly 
valuable in the treatment of shocks and 
burns. 
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Sheepskin clothes are as necessary to aviators as to sheep. 


HE work of many a flyer fighting 
over Europe and Asia _ this 
and next will depend on American 
sheepmen. So all last month big, solemn 
“Gib” Randall, livestock economist for 
Farm Credit Administration, was out 
talking to sheep people about shearlings 
—-sheep pelts sheared to order with short 


winter 


fleeces. 

When a Flying Fortress takes off for 
Germany or New Guinea these days it 
carries the output of an average lamb 
feed-lot. There are 10 to 12 sheared 
lamb pelts in every crewman’s uniform. 
Consequently, if America is to get 100,- 
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000 planes into the fight next year, there 
must be 17.000.000 sheared pelts avail- 
able to keep crews warm in the high alti- 
tudes of modern air-fighting. 

Of this total. government hopes, feed- 
ers will produce 2.000.000 pelts per year 
in 1942 and 1943, and rangemen will turn 
in 3.000.000 a year. The rest will come 
from South America and Australia. 

It’s no easy job. Government specifica- 
for the uniform linings demands 


tions 
pelts with fleece from % to ™% inch 
long. Meat packing plants, working at 


top speed, have only been able to shear 
5.000 pelts a day from slaughtered sheep. 
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Randall was handed the job of finding a 
way to have pelts just the right length 
when they the market. He 
headed into Texas, and after investiga- 
tion decided that the shear 
was the answer. This 
pound of wool on a sheared pelt. Thus. 
lambs held off the market for 10 days or 
two weeks after shearing, will grow back 
enough wool to meet government speci- 


reached 
goat comb 


leaves about one 


fications. 

Last month, goat comb and shearling 
samples in hand, “Gib” started up 
through New York and Ohio. followed the 
sheep circuit across Michigan, Wiscon- 
and on to the Pacific 
met with exten- 


sin, Minnesota 
Coast. In each state, he 
sion specialists from state universities, 
delegates of co-operative wool associa- 
tions, big lamb producers and _ feeder 
groups. Then, in smoky hotel room con- 
ferences, Shearling Publicity Committees 
were set up for each state. 

The committees will get the shearling 
program rolling, will feed publicity and 
photographs to local newspapers, will 
make radio speeches and use every other 
method possible to hoist enough pelts out 
of range and feed-lot to keep America’s 
air-fighters warm. They will preach that 
the producer gets two benefits from the 
job, besides doing a patriotic duty. First, 
he gets the wool from the sheared pelt. 
Secondly, he'll be sending fatter lambs to 
market as a result of the two-week hold- 


over. 











How SHALL Livestock BE PRICED? 


ONTINUED use of the livestock and 

meat industries as an experimental 

laboratory for testing OPA theo- 
ries on price control is indicated in 
Washington. Secretary Wickard pushed 
the meat mess in at OPA’s side door in 
mid-August, and told Leon Henderson 
that he would “approve a workable plan” 
for ceilings on livestock. 

Such a plan, as visualized by experi- 
enced oldsters in the Department of 
Agriculture, must include the following: 

(1) A price floor and a price ceiling 
for all livestock, on a hoof-grade basis. 

(2) Rationing of livestock directly to 
packers, probably on the basis of 1941 
slaughter. 

(3) Maintenance of stockyards 
auctions, as in the past, with commission 
men and auctioneers representing the 
interests of the seller. 

(4) Revision of wholesale meat ceil- 
ings with new maximum prices based on 


and 


“normal trade zones. 

(5) Policing of grades by a 
squad of Federal recently 
taken over from the grading service of 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
by OPA’s new Bureau of Standards. 

Meat is far and the knottiest 
problem in the whole food field. Parity 
on beef, for example, is $8.24 per cwt. 
Yet grass cattle were selling up to $14.50 
per cwt at Kansas City in late August. 
Even a top of $16.50 on prime fed stock 
left an insufficient operating margin for 
the Corn Belt feeders. Hence fed cattle 
began to come into the slaughter pens 
from 30 to 100 days before they were 
“ready.” 

Average weight of fed steers at Chi- 
cago on August 27 was 1,126 lbs. in 1941 
and 1,076 lbs. this year, a loss of 50 Ibs. 
per head. The national cattle kill during 
August totalled 1.102.738 head. On this 
lost 55,000,000 Ibs. of 


retail 
inspectors, 


away 


basis. the nation 


potential beef in one month. 

The two main reasons for the condi- 
tion, in the opinion of commission men 
and stockyards officials, were fear of 
further changes in government regula- 
tions by feeders, and lack of an oper- 
ating margin between range and feeder 
prices, 

Meanwhile, down at the packing plants, 
government graders were seeing red. OPA 
had ruled that all beef was to be graded 
by the packers under a marketing sys- 
tem of AA, A, B and C. On August 21, 
OPA moved into court with more than 
100 injunctions against packers for “up- 
grading.” Expected action, as Agricul- 
ture officials whispered it last week, will 
be a “cease and desist” order from the 
courts, thus placing the defendants in 
line for “contempt of court” charges on 
a second offense. 

Back in the cities, housewives knew 
only that steak cost from 70c to 90c a Ib., 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE 


TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRESS 
DATES FROM 1927 


YNTHETIC rubber is not new. The first 
S quantity production was the crude form 
made by the Germans during World War I 
when the Allied blockade cut off all natural 
rubber supplies. 


The first German synthetic lacked many of 
rubber’s attributes. But it showed enough 
promise to induce Goodyear chemists, after 
the war, to begin their own experiments 
along independent lines. 


After several years of research, the Goodyear 
laboratories developed a synthetic having a 
globular structure and physical properties 
very similar to natural rubber. 


This was in 1927. Patents were granted to 
Goodyear in both the United States and 
Great Britain covering this improved method 
of production, which is the basic principle 
underlying all im- 
portant synthetic 


aoe CHEVMIGUM 


By the Goodyear 
method, simple 
hydrocarbon mole- 
cules are polymer- 
ized (linked together) by an emulsification 
process that closely resembles nature’s way 
of creating latex in the sap of the rubber 


THE GREATEST NAME 


GooD 








tree. This process is now used in the prod- 
uct we call Chemigum. 


By compounding, Chemigum can be endowed 
with qualities definitely superior to natural 
rubber for many purposes. It can be made 
more resistant to wear and abrasion—more 
impermeable to oil, gasoline and solvents 
—more stable at extremely high and low 
temperatures. 


Long before Pearl Harbor Goodyear built 
the first complete plant in this country for 
synthesizing rubbers of this type, and began 
the manufacture of Chemigum products for 
industrial uses where natural rubber is not 
satisfactory. 


Today facilities are being rapidly expanded 
in conjunction with the government program 
to break the rubber bottleneck. From expe- 
rience we are gain- 
ing in building syn- 
thetic tires and 
other urgencies for 
the fighting forces, 
a new low-cost 
mass - production 
technique is being 
evolved that promises to make Chemigum 
for many purposes competitive with natural 
rubber—in cost as well as quality. 


IN RUBBER 


Chemigum —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Raber Company 
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that hamburg was up to 48c a Ib., and 
that bacon, when obtainable, was 46c 


and 50c. City papers convinced her that 
the “farm bloc” must be responsible. 
Neither press 
seemed willing to inform her that OPA’s 
hastily built price ceilings had increased 
the pork cut-out losses of many packers 
from an average of 87c per cwt in April 
to $1.50 per cwt in August, that 
lack of control on Army, Navy and Lend- 
Lease bidding were pushing market de- 
mands far above the ceiling for whole- 


government nor city 


and 


sale cuts. (“We're getting an O.K. 
through today from OPA on an Army 


beef bid,” the president of a large mid- 
west packing plant told Farm Journal 
on August 24. “The Army offers to pay 
23Yc a Ib., but the OPA ceiling on that 
grade is 19%4c¢ a lb.”) 

That was the situation in beef alone 
when Claude Wickard said “Thee first, 
Gaston” to Leon Henderson. There were 
other, problems, as confusing and as 
vital, in other divisions of the industry. 

“Neither supply, production nor price 
can be segregated in any plan for con- 
trolling livestock marketing.” a 
president of one of the nation’s “Big 
Four” 
problem. “Chances are that we'll come 


vice- 


packers said in discussing the 
out of this war with a more efficient dis- 
tributive system for meat than we have 
Sut it’s a system that must be 
co-operatively. Stockyards, 
for example, fitted into any 
scheme for livestock to 
the packers. And there must be a price 
floor.” 

There, on September 15, is where mat- 
ters still stood. As 14 livestock breeder, 
feeder and = marketing organizations 
warned OPA on September 3. the fall 
gilts is 


ever had. 
worked out 
must be 
allocation of 


breeding season for sows and 


fast approaching, the peak season for 
movement of cattle from range to feed- 
Jot is at hand, and, back in the western 
mountains, sheepmen already crippled 
by a shortage of herders must make im- 
mediate decision on the size of winter 
flocks. 

Failure to these 
will have a drastic effect on the size of 
1943 herds. Failure to adjust wholesale 
and retail meat ceilings, so that all see- 
tions and agencies will have an equal 
opportunity to will result in 
increased urban agitation against agri- 
culture. 

The question belongs neither to Mr. 
Henderson nor to Mr. Wickard, but to 
all Agriculture, and to all the meat in- 
dustry. It is simply “Who'll meet the 
Meat Problem?” 

Retail meat prices in Philadelphia stores 
on Sept. 10 showed an average increase of 
43% over the same date last year. 


consider problems 


operate, 


1941 1942 
EC 38c 46c 
ere 32c 48c 
EE asia ecard siaieisievsiesewienia’ 46c 69 
TTT Cee 49c  78c 
Reasting chicken.................. 35¢ 52c 
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HOG-CALL FOR WAR BONDS 


ie RT HOUSE SQUARE in Hender- 
son. Ky.. sandbagged up on 
Sept. 10 like Hitler’s whole army was just 
over the next rise, And it smelled a little 
bit like that. too, until you edged in close 
and saw that the square was filled with 
brown and black and mud-colored hogs, 
lolling knee-deep in running water while 
the Green River Production Credit Asso- 
ciation staged the biggest Victory Hog 
Sale ever held in the United States. 

Before nightfall, with Senator “Happy” 
Chandler as chief auctioneer, Green 
River PCA members had sold 1,083 hogs, 
and taken more than $50,000 in Victory 
Bonds as full payment. Highest price 
was paid for a 100 lb. shoat that went 
off the block at 26'%4c a lb. 

Original plans for the day had called 
between 


was 


for a rip-snorting competition 
the rival market towns of Henderson and 
Owensboro, each to hold its own Victory 
Hog Sale on the 10th and try to outdo 


one another for prices and receipts. But 
Owensboro, lying in a tobacco area, was 
forced to back down because of the labor 
shortage and the more imperative job 
of getting in crops. Henderson, under 
direction of Stanley Hoffman, local PCA 
representative, carried through alone. 

It all grew from an idea that seems to 
have had twin birth in Georgia and 
Arkansas this spring, and has been sweep- 
ing through Production Credit Associa- 
tions all summer. The idea is simply 
to invest hog checks in Victory Bonds. 
At Jonesboro, Ark., where one of the 
first sales was held on June 8, growers 
painted a red “V” on the animals to be 
auctioned off for bonds, sold off 108 
hogs and two cattle that way, despite 
four inches of rain on auction day. At 
Veedersburg, Ind., on September 2 the 


local PCA sold 66 Victory hogs, took 
home $2.800 in bonds and $175.50 in 


stamps. 





TAXES AND BORROWINGS 

INCE farmers will 
J income taxes in 1943 than ever before 
in history. the new tax law is of more than 


more pay federal 


ordinary interest. 

The Senate Finance committee is push- 
ing its work and the amended House bill 
is due to hit the Senate floor about next 
week. Last of many alterations were the 
reducing of personal and corporation sur- 
taxes, and the addition of a 5% Victory 
tax on gross income that will hit every 
person making more than $512 a year, 
estimated to yield more than $3,000,000,- 
000. Post-war credits from this tax, it is 
said, will reduce the net to the Treasury 
to below a billion dollars. 

As it now stands, the tax bill will raise 


slightly more than seven billions net, 
bringing the total federal tax bill to 


something more than twenty-four billions. 

Although the Finance committee did 
some hurrying, there is doubt that the 
tax bill will become law before the No- 

















Courtesy Automotive Service 
“Open wider, please, this is going to hurt 
a little.” 


If that should result, 
Otherwise it 


vember elections. 
it may be rewritten again. 
is almost sure another tax bill will come 
along early in 1943. 

The time is not far off when Congress 
will have to consider seriously the im- 
position of a general sales tax, compul- 
sory savings, and taxation of future state 
znd municipal bonds. 

The daily Treasury statement shows 
the need for more tax revenue. In the 
past year the public debt has jumped to 
eighty seven billion dollars, an increase 
of twenty-nine billions. War expenditures 
—actual outgo—have risen to an average 
of more than a billion a week since July 
1. The rate of spending for this purpose 
is 414 times what it was a year ago. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
HE “Victory Food Special” campaign 
is off to a flying start, with the whole- 
sale and retail trades lending generous 
support to make it a success. 

Murmurs in certain official Washing- 
ton quarters have given rise to the ques- 
tion of whether this campaign is what it 
purports to be—a true war effort for the 
duration only—or the beginning of some- 
thing that may lead to the government 
taking over the direction of food distribu- 
tion after the war. 

A few groups in both the production 
and processing field are privately voicing 
concern over the possibility of federal in- 
terference with present distribution meth- 
ods, under the guidance of people antag- 
onistic to private business, and who think 
advertising is a waste of money at the 
expense of the consumer. 

They foresee danger of the government 
saying what foods shall be pushed and 
when, with private brands taking a back 
seat, and the members of the trade no 
longer determining sales policies. 
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* Five of the first fifty-three Army-Navy 
Production Award pennants . . . for plants 
with the highest achievement in the pro- 
duction of war equipment... have been 
awarded to Westinghouse. 
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To Westinghouse men and women, 


for “an outstanding contribution to victory” 


N ANNOUNCING that five of the first fifty-three 
Army-Navy Production Awards go to West- 
inghouse, James Forrestal, Undersecretary of 
the Navy, said, ‘“‘The men and women in these 
plants are making an outstanding contribution to 
victory. Their practical patriotism stands as an 
example to all Americans and they have reason to 
be proud of the record they have set.” 


Westinghouse, one of the world’s leading 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, is now 
producing war materials at the rate of 4000 


carloads per month... enough to fill a freight 
train 37 miles long every 30 days. 


To this effort, we are applying the full extent of 
Westinghouse “know how” in scientific research, 
in engineering, and in production. As a result, 
production, on a man-hour basis, is 95% ahead 
of the mid-1940 rate. In some divisions, pro- 
duction is up more than 300%. 


This is the record to date. We hope to make it 
still better tomorrow. 


(@) Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Plants in 25 cities—Offices everywhere 
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Interesting! 


Watch for radio use in the war news — you'll! 
find it in the air — on the ground — and at home! 
— radio, the move- 
ment of war would still be 
anchored by telephone lines—the physi- 

cal hazards of the courier and visual 

signals. 

Now war moves swiftly over the whole 
face of the earth—instantaneous radio 
communication. thru the ether instead of 
over copper wires has blasted the bar- 
riers of space and time. 

So today all our radio production cen- 
ters On war use. 

But what of tomorrow—what effect will 
this have upon the future—after victory? 
One thing is certain—it will revolu- 

tionize and speed the great new future 
form of transportation. 

Radio has never been universally neces- 
sary in transportation before. In auto- 
mobiles—on trains—it has been enter- 
tainment—in boats it has been a great 
aid but not an essential. 

But today for the future, in that great, 
new universal transportation that is form- 
ing itself—the airplane—radio is essen- 
tial as the engine itself. 

And—mark this well—airplanes and 
radio are two of the four great industries 
destined to lead this country back to busi- 
ness normalcy after the peace is won. 





Zenith’s leadership in the radio industry has been 
established by a constant ac hievement of “ firsts . 
Repeatedly, ideas “brand new" when Zenith “‘first’ 
introduced them, later became essentiz als on all radios 
And that same “forward thinking" of engineers and 
factory and organization now concentrates on wat 
production of the thing we know—radio—exclusively 
radio. We are progressing —we learn every day—and 
this new experience will inevitably refiect itself when 
Zei.‘th again produces for peace. 











—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli- 
able service on all radios—regardiless of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION —CHICAGO 
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RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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SURE WILL e This is an appeal to all 
motorists. Please, when you see an American 
bey in uniform hitch-hiking, don’t pass him 
by. Give him a lift! They are giving up 
gladly their dreams and plans of young 
manhood for the likes of you and me. They 
ask very liitle of ‘us, yet give so much—yes, 
even Heil lives. 

Let us make it a rule that the next time 
we see a boy in uniform, we will make room 
for this gallant young fellow and give him 
a lift. He will appreciate it, and it will give 
him more courage to face that battlefield 
which he will sooner or later face in order 
to make our glorious United States a safe 


and happy land. 
Eagle River, Wis. 


some 


Lorraine HK. Jensen 
experiences 


Ed. 


recent uniortunate 


sound a word of caution. 


SCHOOL ON WAR TIME e Is there any- 
can do about our country school 


thing we 
children going to school this fall and winter? 


Since clanging time. instead of just having 
people go to work hour sooner, the lives 
of our children are endangered. Some of 
them have to walk through long wooded lanes 
and country roads an hour or more before 
-chool time to meet the s« hool bus. At seven 
forty-five or eight o’clock (war time) it is 
still dark. We don’t know when some strange 
eld hand may wait for them. 

Is there some way to have school time 
changed to 10 A.M. war time? 


Vy. S. Beall 


could 


Federalsburg, Md. 


Doubtless local 
order such a change if patrons demanded 


it.—Ed. 


s( hool boards 


PLEASE e Ilow many states 
balanced their budgets last year? How many 
had a surplus? We folks in Ohio would like 


ery much to know the answer to these ques- 


ANSWER, 


ions, 
*We are proud that Governor Bricker not 
nly balanced the budget but had a surplus 
of about $20,000,000. We are prouder still 
that he refused to try to buy votes by dis- 
tributing this surplus to cities which are 


deeply in debt. due probably to graft or 
poor management. He spoke as a_ prophet 
when he said the state income, because of 


changing business conditions. would no doubt 
be much less this year, and this surplus would 
Some of the economies which 
possible were throwing 


be needed. 
this surplus 


made 








parasites out of public offices, cutting some 
appropriations, and cutting down the num- 


ber of statistical publications which cost a 
pile of money but nobody reads. 

If state and national governments con- 
tinue to pile up debts every year, what is 
the outlook for the future? If we cannot 
meet our budgets now, how can we do it in 
the future when we must also pay this ever- 
increasing load of interest? 

Galion, Ohio Mrs. Ethel Paimer 

War costs for federal government make 
and local all the 
important.— 


economies now 


state 
more 


FAIR PLAY e Your endorsement [Septem- 
ber, 1942, page 4| of the Railroad Yard- 
masters’ bill H.R. 6777 is inspiring. It seems 
to me the logical solution of labor problems, 
and embodies in its five points the element 
of fair play and justice for all, unionists and 
non-unionists alike. I shall certainly urge its 
support by the national senators and repre- 
sentatives of this state. 

Warren, R. I. Mabel Frances Conant 


MILK AND TIRES e I have stated many 


times that we can lose this war. Everyone 
knows we need strong healthy people in 
order to win. Everyone knows milk in our 
diet is a necessity. But even so it seems 
some of our big shots don’t want us to have 
milk. 

I learned today that our milkman will 
have to stop door-to-door delivery, because 
he can’t get tires. This will mean many 
people in our small village will have to do 
without milk. I for one can’t afford to pay 


50% more for the same milk at the corner 
store. 

This is supposed to be a big dairy com- 
munity. I don’t call it a very humane one, 
when the local people are deprived of part 
of their needed diet. Is beer, ete., 10re 
necessary to a healthy diet than milk? If 
not, then why are trucks allowed tires to 
haul that “swill,” but not to haul milk? 


Floodwood, Minn. C. B. Ward 
In most places, store milk is cheaper. 


—KEd. 


SIX-DAY MAIL e Please help us to get a 
six-day-a-week rural mail delivery, uninter- 
rupted by holidays. Modern times demand it. 


Varnville, S. C. L. Frampton 








“Am I seeing things, or has something happened to our caterpillar tractor? 
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WANTED ? 


SEVEN TIMES AS MUCH MILK 


Suppose that call went out 
to all farmers, today. How 
soon could you deliver? 
> * . 

Think how long it would take 
to multiply your milk cows by 
seven. Think of all the extra 
pasture land, barns, milkers and cans you 
would need. 

Keep thinking in that groove and you will 
get an idea of the job Alcoa has faced . . . and 
is licking. The 185,000 planes called for by the 
Army and Navy, one every six minutes this 
year and next .. . plus the warships, the tanks, 
the guns. . . all these mean making seven times 
as much Aluminum as peacetime America used. 
Seven times more aluminum production capac- 
ity doesn’t spring up like volunteer wheat. 

Call it what you will, fortune or foresight, 
it is because Alcoa started expanding its facili- 
ties in November, 1938, that the goal is fast 
being reached. (November, 1938! The month 
after Hitler strutted into Czechoslovakia. War 


was just a cloud over the English Channel.) 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 





Every single working minute 
in the four years since, has seen 
Alcoa planning audaciously, 
building swiftly, producing furi- 
ously, more and more Alumi- 
num. As the tempo of all other 
war production has speeded up, 


that of Aluminum has kept pace. 

There has been but one downward trend. 
Alcoa has driven down the price of Aluminum 
25 per cent in spite of all conditions. You are 


getting more bombers for your dollar. 


A WORD ABOUT 
WHEN THE BOYS COME BACK 


Without missing a single beat of the drums that pace 
our war production we are also Imagineering for the 
future. We are letting our imagination soar, then engi- 
neering it down to earth in the form of new ways to 
use Aluminum, new things to make cheaper and better. 
They mean postwar jobs for millions of men and women, 
jobs that will win the peace. 

You can have your share of the fabulous new 
products being dreamed up by industry, if you buy 
War Bonds and Stamps now. They are the patriotic 
way to buy tomorrow, today. 

ALumMINuUM CompPANy OF America, 1905 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WO best pieces of farm equipment 

you have are good health and good 

humor. As with machinery. take 
care of them and make them do. It will 
be hard to replace either one for the dura- 
tion. Unlike farm machinery, both are 
difficult to When 
neither one has much salvage value. 
@ “The today his three great 
hungers. and youngsters with your spirit 
will take care of those. A real hunger 
for food is the first responsibility. The 
other hungers are for leadership and 


repair. worn out, 


world 


character.” 

Those 
were spoken to 
Georgia F. F. A. 
boys at their re- 
cent state conven- 
tion by Robert 
Strickland, chair- 
man of the Geor- 


word Ss 


gia Agricultural 
Council, 


Children and 
matches, 
Trouble in batches. 


Fire Prevention 
Week, October 4- 
10, calls attention 
to a menace that 
rural folks should 
guard against 
every week in the 
year. 

Prevention — of 
farm fires is much 
simpler and less 
costly than control 
of fires. Most farm 
fires are due to one 
of seven causes— 
all largely preventable: 

1. Defective chimneys and 
equipment. 2. Combustible 
Lightning. 4. Spontaneous 
5. Misuse of electricity. 6. Matches and 
Gasoline and kero- 


heating 
roofs. 3. 
ignition. 


careless smoking. 7. 
sene, 

Ask your insurance agent if he has 
a good booklet on fire prevention and 
control. Read up on the subject and do 
all you can about it. Farm fires in times 
like these are allies of Hitler and 
Hirohito. 


Prevent fire today, 
Or tomorrow you'll pay. 


@ “Fire-retarding paint won’t keep your 
house or barn from burning down, but 
it will check the spread of flames along 
a coated surface,” says Nevada’s exten- 
sion forester, Thomas Glazebrook. 

@ Even a dead animal is valuable in 
these times. That’s the gist of a letter 
from W. Merle Robinson, Montezuma, 
Iowa. Mr. Robinson is consultant on vari- 


First rig of its kind, Kemp’s manure-spreader made these claims 61 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


ous matters dealing with the fallen animal 
industry. We quote from his letter: 
“When an animal dies, don’t bury it, 
but call the nearest plant. 
The grease recovered from de d animals 


rendering 


constitutes a large contribution to our 
total animal fat supply: the hides which 
might be otherwise ruined by unskilled 
burial, are 
and find 


removal, or destroyed by 
properly removed in renderies, 
their way into the nation’s supply of 
leather. Tankage produced from processed 
carcasses makes a valuable feedstuff. 
“All these are recovered from a raw 


OCTOBER 


material that is not only offensive and 
obnoxious to handle, but a raw material 
that is dangerous to the health of both 
animals and man, if not properly 
processed. 

“There are dangers in disposal by 
burial. a taste for 
ripened meat, and will do a lot of digging 
to get at something that he smells through 
the loose soil. After dogs s.art the 
digging, the hogs will find it, too, so 
the farmer is about back to where he 
started, not to mention the loss of his 
work. Another danger of burying in- 
fected animals is 
that of transmis- 
sion of disease by 
water flow through 
the soil, resulting 
pollu- 


Dogs have well- 


in stream 
tion and probable 
starting of epi- 
demics. 

“There are still 


a good many 








NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Save. 

Pay cash. 

Train colts. 

Feed wheat. 

Hunt coons. 

Pick apples. 

Patch roofs. 

Fight mastitis. 

Insulate attics. 

Fill the larder. 

Buy a thermometer. 

Have your shoes soled. 

Set out some nut trees, 

Hog-down corn sorghum. 

Do chores before supper. 

Exercise the feed grinder. 

Divide and replant rhubarb. 

Lift canna and dahlia roots. 

Buy necessities, not folderols, 

Look at the color on the trees. 

Ask your neighbor: “Want a ride?” 

Try buckwheat cakes for toothache. 

Co-operate in use of farm machinery. 

Clean reflectors on laying house lights. 

Load your squirt gun for box-elder bugs. 

Fall-plant fruit trees, grapes, brambles. 

Install water system, put drinking cups 
in dairy barn. 

Race Jack Frost for those green toma- 
toes. Ask Mabel to make you a green 
tomato pie. 


years ago: 
manure. Spreads evenly all kinds without manual labor in one-tenth of the time required by hand.” How 
many readers used a spreader in the 80's? Did it do good work? Do you still have the spreader? 


places where ren- 
dery service is un- 
available, but most 
of the cattle and 
hog raising re- 
gions are well 
supplied with 
plants.” 


A bull unpenned 
Is danger no end, 


This page could 
be filled each 
month with cases 
farmers who 
killed 
or fatally hurt by 
bulls. The trage- 
dies are that numerous. It takes much 
less space to put down several rules that 
would, if followed, prevent such trage- 


Drawing by Walter W. Calvert of 
“Doubles the value of have been 


dies: 

Never trust any bull. Keep him in a 
safety bull pen—and stay out of the 
pen. If you must lead him, use a staff 
securely hooked into a ring in his nose: 
don’t use a rope. Still another safety 
measure is a bull “halter,” which keeps 
the bull from seeing you, but doesn’t 
interfere with grazing, drinking or eating. 


Glory enough for one single day 
Is a big pumpkin pie, made the right way. 


@ Soybeans will shatter and you'll lose 
some of the beans if you let ’em stand 
too long after they’re ripe, or Jet them 
stay too long in shock. Frost followed 
by sunshine, or a light shower followed 
by sun and wind, will make the pods 
and beans part company without even 
saying “So long.” 
@ Lawn grass experts don’t 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Women Join the ‘Feld Artillery 
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as International Harvester Dealers 
Teach Power Farming to an Army of “TRACTORETTES” 


HE SUN is just over the ridge. 

Breakfast is just under the belt. 
The farmer and his helpers sample 
the breeze as they stand on the back 
steps, and the farmer says: 


“I’ve got to go into town this morn- 
ing and I'll be gone a while. Mean- 
time, Emily, you and Ruth might as 
well start in on the south forty.” 


Emily? Ruth? Girls? Sure, why not? 
For Emily and Ruth are Tractorettes 
. and they know their stuff. 
They’ll check their tractors for fuel 
and lubrication. They'll make those 
minor engine adjustments they noted 
mentally last night. They’ll roll out 
early and do a first class job of field 
work, straight down the rows. 


What is a Tractorette? 


A TRACTORETTE is a farm girl or 
woman who wants to help win the 
battle of the land, to help provide 
Food for Freedom. She 


city. Like her city sisters, she has 
had the benefit of special training. 
Late last winter International Har- 
vester dealers began to train this 
summer’s Tractorettes. The dealers 
provided classrooms, instructors, and 
machines. The Harvester company 
furnished teaching manuals, slide 
films, mechanical diagrams, and serv- 
ice charts. The girls themselves were 
required to bring only two things — 
the will to work and a complete dis- 
regard for grease under the finger- 
nails or oil smudges on the nose. 


They studied motors and transmis- 
sions, cooling systems, and ignition. 
They studied service care. They 
learned to drive tractors. They learned 
to attach the major farm implements 
that are used with tractors. And they 
were painstakingly taught the safe 
way to do everything. 

Today, on their family farms or 
elsewhere, thousands of 





is the farm model of 
the girl who is driving 
an ambulance or run- 
ning a turret lathe in the 


» BUY WAR BONDS 
» TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 
» SHARE YOUR CAR 


“graduates” of these 
emergency schools are 
doing a real jab for vic- 
tory. Tractorettes are 





working to provide the food that is 
a vital weapon in the war that Amer- 
ica wages. They are doing the farm 
work that used to be done by boys who 
now are flying bombers or riding the 
slanting decks of a destroyer. 

Their Tractorette training cost 
them nothing except the energy and 
intelligence which they put into it.. 
The company conceived and launched 
the program. Its financial costs are 
shouldered by both the Harvester 


dealers and the company. 
° * * 


This fall and winter Tractorette 
training courses will be broadened to 
meet new needs as they arise. Thou- 
sands of new girls will take the course 
and join the “women’s field artillery” 
next spring, fit and ready for the 
every-year battle of the land. Until 
Victory is won, Tractorette training 
will continue to be one of the impor- 
tant extra services gladly rendered by 
Harvester dealers, as typical Ameri- 
can businessmen, to the farmers and 
to the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Leroy Turner’s crossbreds won all three 
blue ribbons, Indiana Ton Litter Show. 
With Leroy, one of his Duroc-Berkshires. 


AST December in Chicago, six promi- 
nent livestock judges and professors 
lined up around a medium-weight 

black steer from Purdue University that 
was about to be photographed. They 
wanted to be seen in the picture with the 
animal that had just been judged grand 
champion steer of the International Live- 
stock Exposition. 

There was a time when they wouldn’t 
have been so eager to get inte a picture 
with an animal like this black steer, for 
he was the kind of animal they would 
have frowned upon a generation ago. 

Named Loyal Alumnus Fourth, he was 
nevertheless a crossbred, sired by a pure- 
bred Angus bull and out of a purebred 
Shorthorn cow. Ringside followers said 
he was “the greatest piece of beef” ever 
to appear on the tanbark of the world’s 
largest livestock show. 


Blue Ribbon Crossbreds 


Thus, crossbred beef has _ arrived. 
While this steer was winning grand cham- 
pion honors at the International, a blue 
roan steer from the University of Wis- 
censin feed lots, out of an Angus cow 
and by a white Shorthorn bull, won the 
top place in the medium-weight Shorthorn 
division. Fourth money went to a 
Shorthorn-Angus crossbred 4-H club steer 
from Iowa. 

This present interest of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in 
crisscross beef embraces more than just 
picking out a crossbred calf, fattening 
it and taking it to the fair. As with 
crossbred swine, the colleges and_sta- 
tions are now trying to find out whether 
crossbred beef calves have advantages 
over purebreds, and which crosses pro- 
duce the most economical beef. 

Two years ago this fall, Ohio farmers 
who attended Livestock Day at Wooster 
were taken out to a pasture not far from 
the experiment station barns to see an 
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Hereford and Angus cows and crossbred calves in Ohio Experiment Station herd. 
Calves are black, black with white faces, red with white faces, but all hornless. 


unusual beef breeding herd. In the field 
were purebred Angus cows (black, no 
horns) and purebred Hereford cows (red, 
white face, horns). Running with the 
cows were hornless calves, some _ black, 
some red with white faces and some black 
with white faces—but all of them without 
horns, 

These cows and calves constituted a 
crossbred experiment. Half of the Angus 
heifers (28 in number) had been bred to 
Angus bulls, and half to Hereford bulls. 
Half of the Hereford heifers (28 in 
number) had been bred to an Angus bull 
and half to a Hereford. 

The calves were put into the fattening 
lots the following April and went on feed 
about three weeks later. When they went 
to market last December for Christmas 
beef. there wasn’t a poor carcass in the 
lot. 


Some Crossbreds Beat Purebreds 

The crossbreds out of cows in one-half 
of the breeding herd outgained the pure- 
breds out of cows in that same division. 
In the other half of the breeding herd, 
the results were not so favorable to 
crossbreds. A second crop of hornless 
calves is now on feed. 

Right along the same line is some work 
being done at the U. S. Range Livestock 
Experiment Station, Miles City, Montana, 
by livestock experts from Uncle Sam’s 
research center (Beltsville, Maryland) 
and from Montana State College. These 
men are testing the possibility of main- 


taining “hybrid vigor” in cattle by cross- 
ing foundation Hereford cows with 
Shorthorn, Angus and Hereford bulls, 
which are used to sire successive genera- 
tions of the progeny. 

Results of the first cross in which 
Shorthorn bulls were mated with Here- 
ford cows indicate the “find” of an effec- 
tive way of increasing our beef supply for 
war needs, on a strictly common-sense 
basis, with reasonable profits accruing 
to the feeders. The crossbred calves 
excelled the purebreds in rapidity of 
gain, total live weight at market time, 
and higher dressing percentage. The 
crossbreds also suffered fewer digestive 
disturbances in the feed lot, and generally 
were less variable. 


Hybrid Vigor 

In seeking for more economical beef 
through crossing pure breeds, the cattle- 
men are saying, in effect, “these are hy- 
brid times and we want to cash in on that 
hybrid vigor which has already shown 
itself in corn, where two inbred strains 
are outcrossed.” 

Can hybrid vigor be secured in live- 
stock by crossing pure breeds, as in pro- 
duction of hybrid corn? Many livestock 
men say “yes,” and they point to the 
widespread practice (supported by the 
say-so of experiment stations) of crossing 
swine breeds. On the St. Paul market 
80% or more of the hogs received are 
crossbred, though many of the animals 

(Continued on page 90) 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in all kinds of tires 


@ See the continuous band track on 
the rear of this army scout car? It’s 
a “square tire’’ made of rubber. 

The long, flat ground contact of 
the rubber track provides traction in 
any kind of going. And rubber makes 
for quietness, does away with vibra- 
tion, saves On power, permits high 
speeds. 

As a result these Army half-tracs 
go most anywhere. They’re as much 
at home in a field or in a factory yard 
as on a highway. And they travel 
over plowed ground, through stubble 
and brush at automobile speeds! 

Here is a hint of things to come at 
war's end. Tractor manufacturers, 
always alert for ways to improve 





" If you own a truck— 
Write for 100-page “Operators Handbook.” 
Contains tire data, load and inflation tables, causes 
of tire failures and how to prevent them, practical 
rules for longer truck tire life, and much other 
helpful information. 


_ if you own a passenger car— 
Write for 48-page booklet “Will America have 
to jack up its 29,000,000 automobiles?” A factual 
story explaining the importance of conserving 
America’s crude rubber supply. Contains many 
useful hints for longer tire lite. 

he B. F. Goodrich Co., Dept. T-114, Akron, O. 


their products, began experimenting 
with rubber tracks before the war. 
Perhaps from this will come a square- 
tire tractor that costs far less than 
present tractors, does more work, 
saves you time and money. 


This would not be a replacement 
for the wheel type tractor, but a new 
source of power to do certain jobs 
cheaper, better. 

The continuous rubber track was 
developed and perfected by B. F. 
Goodrich — another in the long 
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There may be an idea here for you! 


string of firsts which have made 
B. F. Goodrich First in Rubber. 
Today B. F. Goodrich makes rubber 
tracks for tanks and scout cars, tires 
for both military and essential civil- 
ian use. If you are permitted to buy 
tires for use on your farm, get good 
tires and make them last. 

Now, and with peace, look first to 
B. F. Goodrich, for B. F. Goodrich 
is First in Rubber. 


BIG 
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OM EES 3 
BATTERY LIFE: 


See Your Delco Ballory Dealer For 


CARE AND CONSERVATION 
Service 


Fre will 


CHECK WITH HYDROMETER - - - ADD WATER 
CLEAN TERMINALS - - - CHECK GENERATOR 
CHARGING RATE --- CHECK FOR WORN OR 
DAMAGED CABLES - - - RECHARGE BATTERY 








and when you MUST replace— 


replace with a 


DELCO BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available for every make and 
model automobile, as well as for trucks, buses, trac- 
tors and commercial vehicles. They are sold by 34,000 
dealers under the direction of United Motors Service. 


PRODUCT OF Delco-Remy 


DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES MANY VITAL PRODUCTS 





FOR AMERICA’S LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 
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FEEDING 





| FEED It’s an old tune, but a lot of 
| SAVERS good farmers, finishing pigs 


for the first time this fall, 
have never heard it. It goes like this: 

You can make as much pork with 400 
pounds of corn and 40 pounds of pro- 
tein supplement as yqu can with 600 
pounds of corn and no protein. On 50 
pigs, there’s a saving of eight tons of 
feed, most of it corn. 

The protein supplement can be soybean 
meal or a good commercial protein pig 
supplement. Besides saving grain, a pro- 
tein supplement speeds pig gains. 

Old tune No. 2 is about another feed 
saver—minerals. It goes like this: 

Add mineral supplement to your corn 
and soybean oilmeal and pigs will gain 
weight twice as fast as on corn and soy- 
bean meal without minerals, 

Actually, in Ohio feeding trials, pigs 
gained 1.57 pounds a day for six weeks 
when fed corn, soybean meal and a min- 
eral mixture containing iodine, bone meal. 
salt, charcoal, lime, sulphur, copper sul- 
phate, iron sulphate, iron oxide, glauber 
salt and superphosphate. Similar pigs. 
fed the same except that they didn’t get 
minerals, gained only .73 pounds a day. 

The pigs that got minerals needed 223 
pounds of feed to make 100 pounds of 
pork; the ones without minerals needed 
308 pounds to make the same amount of 


| gain. Mineral mixtures don’t need to be 


as complex as that one, but they should 
supply essential mineral elements, such 
as iodine, calcium, copper and iron. 


PEANUT Peanut meal will be a new 


| MEAL feedstuff in livestock and 


poultry rations this winter 
because of a big peanut crop. 

Feed scientists say it compares favor- 
ably with cottonseed meal as a feed, but 
must be milled as needed and supplied 
fresh to the feed trade; otherwise, it 
will become rancid, particularly in hot 
weather. Prices of the meal are expected 
to enable it to swap punches with other 
high-protein feed-stuffs. 

The National Peanut Council, in June, 
raised the requirement of pure peanut 
meal from 45% to 48% protein; and on 
peanut feed, set a minimum of 41% pro- 
tein. Peanut hulls have very little feeding 
value. Peanut skins, used in small 
amounts in mixed feeds, average about 
15% protein. 





Ws - 


“There isn’t an article they can ration 
that a pig uses except rings ... and if 
it comes to that,—I’m for it!” 
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DAIRY 





| 


MASTITIS CONTROL A statewide | 
IN MICHIGAN program for | 


mastitis con- 
trol gives Michigan farmers an oppor- 


tunity that dairymen in most other states 
do not have. This program, which was | 


started by Dr. C. S. Bryan a dozen years 
ago, is essentially one of co-operation be- 
tween farmers, veterinarians and the 
bacteriology department at the state col- 
lege. Many Michigan farmers who have 
followed this program have gotten rid of 
mastitis, 

The program is available to every 
dairy farmer in Michigan, whether he 


milks cows or goats. There are no rules, | 
regulations or agreements to sign. Briefly, 


this is the program: 

Farmers who enroll are provided with 
vials (containing preservative) in which 
they collect milk samples and send them 
to the bacteriology laboratory at the 
state college. In the laboratory, the milk 
is examined to see whether mastitis germs 
are present. The vials are tagged. After 
the milk samples are examined, the 
farmer gets a report showing which sam- 
ples are infected with mastitis, which 
ones are free, and which ones are sus- 
picious, 

Thus, the farmer has information that 
enables him to identify the cows in his 
herd giving infected milk, so he can get 
rid of them. 

Along with the collection of milk sam- 
ples, the dairyman is urged to consult 
a local veterinarian, who can make a 
physical examination of each cow’s udder 
and make recommendations on preventive 
and control methods in the herd. The 
veterinarian can also decide which cows 
are good subjects for udder infusion 
treatment. Treatment of suitable subjects 
has yielded 90% of recoveries in Michi- 


gan. 


What the Doctor Orders 
What the veterinarian usually advises, 
when mastitis is present, is: 1. Dispose 
of badly infected cows for slaughter. 





2. Segregate infected cows worth keeping, | 


and milk them last. 3. Clean and disinfect 
stalls from which badly infected cows 
have been sold for slaughter. 4. Test all 
replacements (isolate them until tested), 


or buy them subject to test. 5. Careful | 


stabling, in comfortable stalls with clean 
bedding. 6. Prompt attention to all in- 
juries on teats and udders. 7. Guard 
against injury to udders of heifers; keep 
heifers from sucking each other. 8. Strict 
sanitation in the barn. 

Each dairyman who enrolls in the pro- 
gram is given complete directions for 
collecting milk samples and sending them 
to the laboratory. He is also given in- 
formation on sanitary measures necessary 
to prevent spread of mastitis from 
diseased cows to healthy ones; that is, 








“AMP ON 
SPARK PLUGS 
















The transport trucks of this nation are actively in the 
service of their country 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Thus they play their vital part equally with the trucks 
that transport troops and munitions of the armed forces. 
Unfailing dependability is the watchword of both, and 
in this service Champion Spark Plugs are maintaining 
their reputation for the unfailing ignition which has 
made “Champion” and “dependable” synonymous. 





Check your spark pings Check them 
as a patriotic duty, and a personal, self 
service. When spark plugs are tested, 
cleaned and adjusted at regular inter- 
vals, they will remain economical and 
efficient throughout their useful life— 
and you will know when new ones are 
needed. Old, worn-out or inferior 
quality spark plugs can be exceedingly 
wasteful and inefficient. 





More Vital- 
More Dependabfe 
than ever! 






















One of the many exclusive and patented features 
of Champion Spark Plugs which means most to 
all motorized farm equipment—cars, trucks, 
tractors and stationary engines—is the patented 
Sillment seal which banishes troublesome leak- 
age, common to ordinary spark plugs. This exclu- 
sive feature prevents overheating,and pre-ignition, 
a cause of rough, wasteful engine operation,— 
insuring maximum dependability and long life. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE « KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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THESE ROOFS AT CARNATION FARM ARE RED CE 
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DAR SHINGLES 


care of udders at milking time, care of 
milking machines, disposal of milk from 
infected udders, etc. 

The only cost to the dairyman is two 
cents for each vial used, and eight cents 
for each milk sample submitted to the 
college laboratory for test. This adds 
up to ten cents a cow, inasmuch as one 
composite sample is taken from each 
cow. 

At the start, there was no charge, and 
the number of samples sent in ran into 
the thousands. Presumably some dairy- 
men were repeating tests frequently 
while the service was free, hoping that 
subsequent tests might be more favorable 
so they wouldn’t have to sell infected 
animals. When the charge was imposed, 
only the dairymen who were interested 
and making use of the tests remained in 
the program. Many dairymen now make 
regular tests in herds in which they have 
eliminated the disease. 


Can Drop Out Any Time 


There are no rules as to how often a 
dairyman must take test samples. The 
college suggests he test at monthly in- 
tervals for three months, then every other 
month for about eight months, then once 
every 90 days. Any dairyman can drop 
out any time he wishes. 

That this program is popular with a 
lot of Michigan dairymen goes without 
saying, and it is a good pattern for other 
states to follow in getting the upper 
hand of mastitis. Ohio adopted the plan 
two years ago. A similar prograin was 
started in Illinois a few months ago. It 
is only a matter of time until other 
dairy states will have to travel the same 
road. 

Within Michigan, the program con- 
tinues to grow. Quite a few of the veteri- 
nary graduates of the college are getting 
equipment so they can run tests in their 
own practice. In such cases, results may 
mean a great deal more than where sam- 
ples must be packed and sent to the 











laboratory, and reports mailed back to 
the dairyman. 


“Could you direct me to the office of 
the Secretary of Agriculture?” 
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SHORT CUTS | 


An Electric Heater warms water for 
cows in an outside tank on Joe Stremlau’s 
farm, near Mendota, Illinois. The heating 
element is enclosed in an insulated box 
about three feet square. 


“Hog Waterers connected to the stock 
tank are our most valuable short cut,” 
writes Mrs. Lorena Smith, Hancock 
county, Iowa. “In winter we use a lamp 
to keep the water from freezing, and the 
hogs drink a lot more. Our fall pigs do 
fine, and we don’t have to chop any ice 


out of the hog troughs.’ 


“My Chicken Waterers, rack and all, 
are set in tubs in the laying house,” 
writes Mrs. S. Pathe, La Porte county, 
Indiana. “The tubs catch all the drip 
(you'd be surprised how much it 
amounts to), and the floor is always dry.” 


**A Silage Cart is one of my husband’s 
favorite short cuts.” writes Mrs. Alfred 
Pauly, Ohio county, Indiana. “It is a two- 
wheeled low cart with box bed, sloped at 
one end to accommodate a scoop. The 
cart is pushed under the silo chute for 
loading, then wheeled along the feed 
alley in front of the cows. This saves 18 
trips back and forth with a scoop—and 
that would amount to several miles in a 


season.” 


Easy On The Back is a home made 
device Fred Schaffer. Lewis county, 
Missouri, has in his dairy barn. It is a 
block and tackle attached to a barn door 
roller and a short piece of track, and 
it lifts cream cans into the electric 


‘ ooling unit. 


“Time Is Money,” writes Eugene Sha- 
did, Red River county, Texas. “When 
gathering corn, I attach my stalk cutter 
behind the wagon. Thus I get my corn 
and get the cornstalks cut, too.” 


“An Old Binder Roller in the door 
of the sheep shed keeps sheep from 
wedging in the door, and also keeps 
them from pulling out their wool,”’ writes 
William Cox, Lewis county, Missouri. 
“Fasten the roller on with two old gate 
hinges. The sketch shows how it looks 


from inside the shed.” 
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With winter just around the corner, it’s wheat, give you an abundant supply of 
time to think about fuel-energy foods fuel-energy. Eat a big bowlfyl of Wheat- 
... foods that help you keep warm and ies, “Breakfast of Champions,” with 
help you keep going through the tough milk or cream and your favorite fruit 
days. Wheaties, made of choice whole every morning this fall and winter. 
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‘“‘Wheaties” and 





Wheaties are helping to build 
better, stronger Americans... 
Americans getting ready for the 
toughest fight in our history. 
The satisfying flavor and val- 
uable whole grain nourishment 
of Wheaties have made them 
America’s favorite whole wheat 
flakes. Buy ’em, try ’em . 
you'll like ’em! 

Special offer! Yours for only 
a 3c stamp. Family sample 
package of Wheaties. Also the 
Betty Crocker booklet, ‘‘Thru 
Highway to Good Nutrition.” 
Send 3c stamp, name and ad- 
dress to Wheaties, Dept. 938, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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a HaTemona Fee8 WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


“Breakfast of Champions" are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc 
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Today, your products are needed more 
than ever. One sure way to meet this 
need is to keep your machinery in tiptop 
working order. That includes spark plugs, 
because dirty or worn spark plugs seri- 
ously cut engine efficiency, slow up pro- 


duction, waste as much as one gallon of 


fuel in ten. Be on the alert! Follow these 
two simple rules — 


1. Have your spark plugs cleaned and adjusted 
every 4,000 miles, or every 200 hours. 


2. Replace badly worn plugs promptly. 


As a direct result of making special spark 
plugs for U. S. fighting and bombing 
planes, AC now produces sturdier, faster 
cooling, easier firing, and longer lasting 
spark plugs for tractors, trucks, and sta- 
tionary engines. Thus, the quality which 
makes AC plugs standard factory equipment 
on more new cars and trucks than any other 
make is better than ever. 


Have your spark plugs cleaned regularly. 
Replace badly worn or broken plugs 
with new AC’s. 





It’s EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 


1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 

2. Install a set of spare 
plugs in their place. 
3. Take the dirty plugs 
along on any trip to 
town. 


and — 
Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 














AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
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PoULTRY AND EGG6s 


FALL CHICKS, Many a flock-owner 
SUMMER EGGS with idle brooder 

houses, or some 
other building that can be used for brood- 
ing, is going to try fall-hatched chicks for 
the first time this year. 

“Shall I raise them in brooder houses 
on range, or keep them indoors?” is the 
question most frequently asked by the 
beginners with September chicks. 

If coccidiosis is a threat (and too often 
it is), a colony house on range is the bet- 
ter plan. Unless the chicks are started 
too late in fall, they will be mature enough 
by December for winter quarters without 
artificial heat. Normally you can expect 
better laying and less mortality from fall- 
hatched pullets raised in brooder house 


on range. 


Bigger Eggs in Winter 

Spring egg production is about the 
same from April-hatched and September- 
hatched pullets. Summer laying (June 
to September) is better among Septem- 
ber-hatched pullets. Winter eggs (the 
second winter) from September-hatched 
pullets are larger than eggs from April- 
hatched pullets. For this reason, some of 
the A class flock-owners are starting 
chicks in September instead of January 
or February. Besides, the feeding of fall 
chicks on range is not quite so compli- 
cated as feeding chicks indoors in winter. 

The essence of management with fall 
chicks: ; 

Avoid exposure to disease and para- 
sites of older birds; start and raise fall 
chicks on a fresh range free of contamina- 
tion from older birds. More important 
still, avoid exposure of September pullets 
to older birds carrying diseases and para- 
sites, when pullets are transferred from 
range to winter quarters. 


Pullets will be particularly susceptible 
to respiratory complications (colds, roup, 
bronchitis, ete.), of which older birds 
must invariably be regarded as carriers 
although the older birds may show no 
symptoms of the diseases; hence, 
September-hatched  pullets should — be 
housed separately from older birds if at 
all possible. 


THOUSAND- A _ five-year-old North 
EGGERS Carolina White Leg- 


horn hen, known as 
F-376, has laid. 1,000 eggs. She is the 
fourth hen at the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station to produce 1,000 eggs in a 
lifetime, and the first one to do it in four 
laying seasons. Average lay per hen in 
North Carolina is 86 eggs per year. 


HOMEMADE A turkey 
TURKEY SCALDER scalder, 
made out of 
an old milk cooling cabinet (18’x36”, 
30” deep) and heated with a 3,000-watt 
water heater element, enables Carl Sager, 
Clinton county, Pennsylvania, to dress 
turkeys rapidly and do a good job of it. 
Before he fixed up this home-made 
scalder (with the help of a local tin- 
smith), he always had some trouble from 
over-scalding. Housewives objected to 
birds with broken skin and dark spots. 
The heating element is put through the 
wall of the cabinet. A rubber gasket 
(from old inner tube) on each side seals 
the opening. There is a drain in the bot- 
tom. Water is drained every half day 
when the scalder is in use; and use is 
what it gets, for Mr. Sager has between 
2,000 and 2,500 birds. In a rush, he can 
dress 250 birds a day. He has a boy to 
help him. 
With the electric heating unit, he can 





Carl Sager speeds up turkey dressing with homemade electric outfit. 
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keep the water just right—128° for young 
turkeys, 135° for older ones. With this 
range of temperature the feathers are 
loosened, but the outer skin of the bird 
is not injured. Water is preheated in a 
kettle, so the electric heating element has 
only to maintain the temperature. 


FULL FEED Uncle Sam’s “War 
PAYS BEST Letter for Agricul- 
ture” said recently: 

“The most efficient egg production and 
the most economical growth comes when 
chickens are on full feed. One experi- 
ment showed conclusively that a cut in 
25% of the food supply reduced egg pro- 
duction 50°. Generous feeding of a high 
quality, well-balanced feed must be prac- | 
ticed to reach the egg production goals 
set up for the war emergency in 1942. 

“Tt is much cheaper for the Nation as 
a whole to obtain the extra eggs from the 
birds now on farms than to get a few 
more eggs from a larger number of hens. 
To reach such a goal the slogan ‘Keep 
‘Em Fed’ should be put into practice by 
every poultry raiser. This applies to both 
quantity and quality of feeds. 

“The last few pounds of properly bal- 
anced feed that the birds can be induced 
to consume are the most important pounds 
from a production standpoint.” 


AUTOMATIC { time switch for 
LIGHTS turning on the laying 

house lights is shown 
in the sketch below. It uses an alarm 
clock mounted on a block 2” high, 3” 
wide, and 4” long, placed crosswise on 
a 1”x4” baseboard about 29” long. The N 


lighting switch button is 1444” from the 








This rugged new Willard packs the 


clock end and 1” from the edge of the cower end thenibun wield aie te 
baseboard. commercial service, yet it's small enough 

The hinged lever is 23” long and to fit the battery cradle in most pas- 
tapered from 2” wide at the hinge end senger cars! Heavy plates, dual insula- 
to 1” at the other. A No. 10 screw 114” tion and ‘‘Safety-Fill’‘ construction keep 


it powerful longer. Hf you use your 
truck constantly or have a passenger 
car in heavy service, buy a Willard 
CDI when you need a new battery. 


long is put in the center so that it projects 
14”, When set for action the screw rests 
upon the winding key of the alarm clock. 






When the alarm goes off, the weighted - ‘ - 
arm drops onto the switch button (knife For Special Service e 
switch might be used) and turns on the ® This unique bottery provides a 
: - dependable power for railway res aztot er 
lights. signals, marine beacons, isolated 


highway signals and many spe- 
cial applications... Made exclu- 
sively by Willard, its outstanding 
characteristic is almost complete 
freedom from self-discharge. 


The weight on the lever (lead or iron) 
can be placed closer to or farther from 
the clock end as may be necessary to 
operate the switch properly. The block 
on the underside of the arm is 114” long 
and 34” thick. It is padded with a %6" 
to 14” cushion of leather or rubber to 
cushion the shock when it strikes the 
switch button. | 





Wil 
famous Willary 


“SAFETY- FILL’ 
Wi BATTERIES 


‘have the power to carry on! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY ¢ CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 
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JUNK 
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Turn in your 





Your country needs it now 





National Scrap 
Harvest 


Join the other farmers 
in your locality by 
getting all the Junk 
off your farm and 
into the hands of war 
production factories. 
If you are not sure 
just what to do about 
it, get in touch with 
your County War 
Board or your farm 
implement dealer. 











Farmers have already responded gener- 
ously to America’s call for scrap iron 
and other Junk. 

But that is not enough. There still 
remain on the nation’s farms—in fence 
corners and gullies—in weed-grown piles 
—millions of tons of Junk which is not 
doing its part to help win the war. 


Just think— one old plow will 
help make 100 armor-piercing 
projectiles 
—an old pail will make 3 bay- 
onets 


—an old hand cornsheller will 
make three 1-inch shells 


Scrap iron and steel—other metals 
and anything rubber—Manila rope— 
burlap bags—rags—they are all needed 
at once. 






The Junk which you collect is bought 
by industry from scrap dealers at estab- 
lished, government-controlled prices. 


The steel that goes into farm ma- 
chinery is just about the finest quality 
of steel there is. It may be broken and 
rusty but it is just what the war fac- 
tories need for guns, tanks, aircraft 
carriers, submarines and other imple- 
ments of war. Half of the steel for these 
things is made from ore out of our great 
iron mines, which are already working 
to full capacity. The other half must 
come from scrap. 


If you have been keeping old ma- 
chinery for the parts (gears, nuts, bolts) 
it may provide, strip it now of those 
parts and turn in the useless remainder 
for war production. 


Throw YOUR scrap into the fight! 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industrial concerns). 





GARDENS 
STORING Your Victory Garden 
VEGETABLES can go right on feed- 

ing the family for sev- 
eral months if vegetables suited to stor- 
age are properly harvested and cared for. 
Most vegetables can be Stored in the 
basement if temperature and humidity 
are right. Heated basements are likely 
to be too dry and warm, but a small 
part of the basement can be walled off 
and enclosed with insulating board to 
make a good storage closet for vegetables. 
Outdoor storage pits are O. K. for 
beets, cabbage. carrots, horseradish, 
kohlrabi, leeks. parsnips, potatoes, sal- 
sify, turnips, winter radishes. These out- 
door pits should be located in a well- 
drained spot. 


Tomatoes, Carrots 


Late season tomatoes, picked before 
ripe to escape frost, will ripen up if you 
mix a few ripe apples or pears with 
them and store them at a temperature of 
68 to 72 degrees in sealed boxes. That’s 
what the vegetable crop specialists have 
learned at Oregon Agricultural College. 

To keep carrots throughout the winter, 
Mrs. Earl Bogard, Bridgeport, Ohio, uses 
this method: “I scrub them religiously, 
roll each one in melted paraffin, set them 
in the cellar. They are as brittle and 
perfect all through the winter as when 
I pull them fresh from the garden.” 

The garage can be used for quite a 
few vegetables if temperature and humid- 
ity can be controlled. The same goes for 
the attic. Until freezing weather the 
garage is O. K. for turnips, cabbage, 
carrots, onions and sweet potatoes. 

Crops which ean be left in the ground 
and harvested in winter (if ground isn’t 
frozen) are parsnips, salsify and horse- 
radish. A mulch of straw or leaves pre- 
vents alternate freezing and thawing 
which may cause these crops to spoil. 

With the exception of squashes, pump- 
kins and sweet potatoes, most of the 
vegetables stored in fall keep best at a 





In October, stand cabbages on their 
heads, cover them with straw and earth. 
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temperature of 32 to 36 degrees. Squashes 
and pumpkins insist on a temperature of 
15 degrees and a dry, well-ventilated 
place. Sweet potatoes should be kept at 
50 to 55 degrees in a_ well-ventilated 
place. 

Some of the Victory Garden bulletins 
give very complete directions for vege- 
table storage, storage pits, etc. If you 
need such a bulletin, ask your county 
agent or the editor of your favorite farm 


paper where to get it. 


FALL-PLANTED Fall planting is 
STRAWBERRIES pot the usual rule 

for strawberries, 
hut here and there it is O. K. From 
Oregon, Mrs. F. E. Babcock sends her 
fall-planting experience: 

“IT set a patch two and one-half rods 
long and a little over a rod wide to 
Giant Mastodon everbearers last Septem- 
ber. I kept the plants well watered until 
the first frost, then covered lightly with 
old straw. The thermometer sometimes 
drops to 20 below zero here. 

“In spring I gave the plants extra 


good care, following as nearly as possible | 


the instructions in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 901 on everbearing strawberry cul- 
ture. Our spring was late, so it wasn’t 


until late in May that I had any berries | 


for market. I sorted them carefully and 
packed them with the tips turned up. 
\fter showing a few boxes orders just 
took care of themselves. Now, the first 
week in August, I’m delivering from 20 
to 36 boxes a week in our small town. 
I use the money to buy War Bonds.” 


MARKETING 


Gas and tire rationing, plus scarcity 
of containers, has resulted in some 
hanges in farm marketing methods in 
\tlantic Coast states. 

Vegetable growers are selling produce 

th the stipulation that the price is 

ntingent on empty baskets (or other 
ontainers) being returned to the farm 
on the next trip. If not returned, they 
must be paid for. 

Farmers with partial loads are pooling 
their produce with other farmers (and 
the farmers go on alternate days), or 
sending to market by common carriers 
or contract haulers. 

Roadside markets formerly used only 
by the farm operator are now being used 


also by nearby farmers who have had to 


give up their door-to-door routes. 

In pea-canning areas, cannery trucks 
hauled the crop from the farm to the 
viners, charging a fixed rate per ton 
f shelled peas. 


Curb markets and market houses have | 


had an increase in sales of farm products. 
Much of this produce had previously 
been peddled. 

Egg auctions in New England are get- 
ting more business because their trucks 
pick up eggs at the farm. 





“WgoOU KNOW, anti-aircraft gunnery and 

duck shooting have an awful lot in 
common. I found that out the first day of 
anti-aircraft firing practice—I realized then 
ic was a lot like my first. duck hunt. 
I was just a kid then, so I was pretty ex- 
cited when Dad let me go with him. We 
got out to the blind just before dawn. 
It was windy and overcast, with a bite in 
the air. Mallards were flying high over- 
head in close formation. 


“FIRST THING | KNOW, a big greenhead 
hovers over the decoys, swings around 
into the wind, and comes in with a rush. 
I'm so excited I let him have it about 
forty yards away. He crumples up and 
plumps in the drink. It seemed so easy — 
I figured I'd have my limit in no time at all. 


“1 KEPT POPPIN’ AWAY, without so much 
as gettin’ another feather. Long about 
10 o'clock, Dad got his fifth clean hit, and 
said, sorta quiet-like, ‘Son, don’t shoot 
where they are; shoot where they're goin’ 
to be.’ . . . That holds good for the ‘game’ 
we're tryin’ to bring down right now, just 
| as it did for ducks. Won't I be happy, 
| though, to get back to that old dyck marsh 

again, and see those mallards flare up in 

a cold sunrise... That’s my idea of living.” 


| 
| 





“That old greenhead 


never guessed he'd be helping 
the U.S. Army some day 


ad 


HUNTING HAS CONTRIBUTED greatly to 
the war effort. It has helped train soldiers 
for their specialized tasks; it has given 
America a reserve force of ten million 
shooters who know the fundamentals of 
gun-handling. For the fifth time in its 126 
years’ history, Remington has turned from 
its peacetime pursuits to help supply the 
country’s needs. 

HERE'S ONE WAY YOU CAN HELP: Take 
good care of your guns and ammunition. , 
Keep your guns clean and in good 
mechanical shape. Wipe them off occa- 
sionally with an oily rag to prevent rust- 
ing. A gun properly cared for will last in- 
definitely. Remove unused shells from the 
pockets of a wet hunting coat and from 
your car. Store-them in a cool, dry closet, 
locker or cabinet—not in a hot attic or 
damp cellar. Remember, ammunition prop- 
erly stored stays good for years. 

‘ ° . 

GET THIS PICTURE FOR YOUR *% 
DEN. If you'dliketohavea free 
full-color enlargement of the 
painting above, suitable for 
framing, write to Dept. 17, 
Remington Arms Company, 
Inc.,Bridgeport, Conn. 
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KEEPING PACE 
with the giast sTrided 


of war-time lave 


Never in history has a war so 
urgently required so much of trans- 
portation . .. never has transportation 
responded so efficiently. 


Greyhound, carrying millions 
more passengers than ever in the 
past, is extending its facilities to the 
utmost, eliminating all unnecessary 
services, so that every essential 
traveler shall reach his destination 
promptly, without waste of precious 
time and money. 


There are few new buses to be had 
—there is great need for conserva- 
tion—so every coach, every scrap of 
rubber and metal, every gallon of fuel 
must be made to stretch farther 
and farther. 


Greyhound could not successfully 
have carried the capacity loads of the 
past midsummer season without the 
good-natured cooperation of several 
million travelers. Our sincere thanks 
to every one of you! 








How you can help Yourself and Your Country 
when taking war-time trips: 
® Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays—leaving week-ends 
for men in uniform and war workers. 
® Také as little baggage as possible. 
® Get trip information from Greyhound agent, well in advance. 
® Be at bus station early. Don't take unnecessary trips now. 


* Going Greyhound, it’s good to know you're using only a fraction 
as much rubber per mile as in driving your own car. 








"a. andl 
GREYHOUND 
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FRUIT 








EVERY FAMILY How many farm 
NEEDS FRUIT families like apple 

p ie? Gooseberry 
pie? Currant jelly? Grape jeily? Rasp- 
berry jam? Strawberry preserves? Peach 
cobbler? 

You don’t need a Gallup poll to get 
the right answers to those questions; nor 
an almanac to remind you that the fall 
planting season is just ahead. And if 
there’s any question about the need for 
fruits in the diet, there’s an answer in 
these four paragraphs quoted from the 
report of the farm fruit garden committee 
at the National Victory Garden Confer- 
ence in Washington: 

“The Nation’s needs for adequate nu- 
trition can not be met satisfactorily with- 
out the inclusion of fruits in the diet. 
Fruits are essential not only because they 
supply essential vitamins but also _be- 
cause they furnish variety in the diet. 


Grow Your Own 

“In recognition of these facts, it is 
recommended that the home planting of 
fruit be included in a well-balanced na- 
tional program of food production, in 
order to meet present and long-time needs. 

“Since most farm families will not have 
all the fruit they need unless they raise a 
large portion of it, this committee recom- 
mends that the home planting of various 
types of fruit (including berries and 
nuts), which experience has shown can be 
grown with a minimum of attention, be 
encouraged throughout the United States. 

“Such a program would serve not only 
to balance the Nation’s diet but would 
also help to provide security against the 
future, when the supply of fruits and 
vegetables for civilian use may not be so 
plentiful as now.” 


Too Much Care? No! 

Some farmers say they don’t plant fruit 
because it takes too much care. This is 
not true for a fruit’ patch of an acre or 
less. A half acre is enough for most 
farms. Frequently, more trees and plants 
are set out than are needed, then the fruit 
is neglected and the fruit patch is a fail- 
ure. 

How much to plant? T. J. Talbert, hor- 
ticulturist at the University of Missouri, 
says 20 fruit trees (four each of apple, 
peach, plum, pear and cherry) and 385 
small fruit plants (250 strawberry, 70 
raspberry, 25 blackberry, 20 grape, ten 
gooseberry, ten currant) are enough for 
a family of six. 

Other trees and small fruits can be 
added in different areas, according to 
adaptability of fruits and also to the fam- 
ily appetite. It is too bad if you overlook 
nut trees of improved varieties, and also 
fruits such as improved elderberry and 
blueberry, which may not need much at- 
tention. In almost every part of the coun- 
try there are fruits of one kind or another 
that can be successfully planted. 
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In states toward the South, fruit trees 
can be planted in late fall or early win- 
ier: in the North. spring plantings are 
preferred. In the Central States, fall and 
early spring plantings are all right. 

The progress in development of new 
varieties in the past few years has lessened 


| 


somewhat the danger from disease, so | 


that the farm fruit patch is more de- 
pendable. Also, the experiment stations 


and the nurserymen have developed vari- 


eties that are hardier and much better in | 


yield and quality than those of a genera- 
tion ago. 

If there is any question about varieties. 
time to plant, or where to put the fruit 


patch, get in touc h with your county agent, 


or your state agricultural college, or your 
favorite nurseryman or farm paper editor. 
There are quite a few good fruit garden 
bulletins floating around now. Want one? 


Seedling of Yel- 


low Transparent 


NEW RED 
SUMMER APPLE 

is a new red 
apple (named Close) introduced by the 
Department of Agriculture. Except for 
color, the apple resembles Yellow Trans- 
parent. 

In Ohio, where the new apple has rip- 
ened a little ahead of Yellow Transpar- 
ent, and trees have been productive, fruit 
erowers are being advised by the State 
Experiment Station to plant some Close 
trees for trial. 


FRUIT IN 
PLIOFILM 


Because of pliofilm, fresh 


fruit may get the best of | 


peanuts and pop at the | 


baseball games and county fairs one of 
these days. 
after the war. See here: 

\ year or so ago, a Florida packer of- 


though it may not be until | 


fered cold peeled oranges, halved and | 


wrapped in pliofilm, to fans during the 
baseball season, and they sold readily at 
a nickel. 

To put the pliofilm covering on, a small 
square of pliofilm is heated and _ the 
orange is pushed down through it and 
twisted. The hot pliofilm fuses and gives 
a complete seal which protects the fruit 
against foreign matter and evaporation. 
The buyer peels the transparent film 
off when ready to eat. 

Florida Experiment Station has been 
experimenting with pliofilm for several 
years, and has found that citrus can be 
kept in near-fresh condition for a year 

_. with loss of very little 
moisture or weight. The 
pliofilm overcoat lets fruit 
and vegetables give off 
carbon dioxide, but keeps 
the moisture back. 

Pliofilm has doubled 
the marketable life of 
| peaches in Florida tests. 
| It has also been tried on 

sweet corn. Roasting ears 





BUY WAR dropped in boiling water 
BONDS AND had better flavor and food 
STAMPS value, kept warm longer 


after taking out. 
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MY COLEMAN IRON 
WILL LAST ME 
YEARS LONGER! 
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OUR RENEWED 
LAMP CHEERS 
THE WHOLE 
FAMILY! 
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How To Make Your 
Coleman Appliance 
Work Like New! 
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MY COLEMAN 
LANTERN LOOKS 
NEW!...WORKS 

LIKE NEW! 
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New Coleman Renewal Plan Aids 
Thousands of Users During War! 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY COLEMAN OWNER: 


War production has restricted the manu- 
facture of all appliances—including 
Coleman. So don't discard any Coleman 
appliance—see your dealer about the new 
money-saving Coleman Renewal Plan. 
Chances are your dealer, under this 
plan, can renew your Coleman—actually 
put it in shape to perform ‘“‘like new,”’ 
at a real saving to you and your country. 
So if you already have a Coleman Lan- 
tern, Iron, Lamp or Stove—keep it work- 
ing for you and your family—take it to 






your dealer for money-saving renewal 
service. 

You save money, enjoy ‘‘like new”’ 
performance, and you help your nation 
in conserving war materials. 

For good merchandise, for expert 
money-saving renewal service, always 
see your Coleman dealer. 
FREE! Renewal booklet! 

Tells “How To Make Your 
Coleman Appliance Work Like 
New!” Worth real money to 


any Coleman owner. Get your 
free copy right away! 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! & 
quant _ oe 6 6 6 eee 6 6 6 ee 6 6 6 eee 6 6 8 eee 6 6 8 ee 
ef THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO., Dept.FJ-7 ¢ 
* ‘s Wichita, Kans. Chicago, lil. Philadelphia, Pa. e 

fe\fesiy a fi Los Angeles, Calif. (Address Nearest Office) 
| fa p~ Ad ASSISTS | = oy ne romeo — ~~ free qournew beskiet, Mow | 
. 'o Make Your Coleman Appliance Work Like New 
a\ APPLIANCE, 
: RENEWAL Sais hc lincnsiiiescaniapiaieanladeeaaeldl : 
| Pe a Rn es | 
° CO i sccinciinaniennicpeaninninicliiinie | ee — > 
[mms © © © am 0 0 0 eee © 0 0 mes 0 0 8 eee 0 eee oe oe 6 0 eee ® 
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Every dairyman 
Should have a copy 
of this 


FREE 
BOOKLET! 


NEW! Complete! Answers 
your questions about 





MASTITIS TREATMENT 


What should you do when the first sign 
of Mastitis appears in your herd? Why 
is an accurate diagnosis so important? 
What are the first steps you should 
take after diagnosis has shown which 
cows are infected? 


What is the complete sanitation pro- 
gram that is so essential to the cure of 
this costly disease? Why has Novoxil* 
Liquid proved so effective in treatment? 


These and many other questions are 
answered in this new, complete, illus- 
trated booklet—“Mastitis is Being 
Cured!” Here are the facts you want to 
know — facts that will help you free 
your herd of Chronic Mastitis, cut down 
costly losses, keep milk production up. 


Today — such a book is invaluable. 
Every progressive dairyman should 
have a copy. It’s FREE to you upon 
request. We urge you to write for your 
copy today! Address Department FJ-10. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and 
Animal Feeding Products Division, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


*Novoxil is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 
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A NAME YOU CAN 
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Photo: Tezas A. and M. College 


Texas A. and M. College trains vocational agricultural teachers in reclaiming 
and repairing machinery, and salvaging parts from scrap, so useless metal can 
be sold for junk. Teachers in turn show farmers and farm boys how to do it. 


SALVAGE 
SOLDIERS 


A fine record is that of 
the Future Farmers of 
America and the 4-H’ers 
in salvaging materials essential to the all- 
out war effort. Here are a few samples: 


In the first three months of 1942, 
F. F. A. chapters in Alabama collected 
and sold five tons of rubber, 390 tons 


of scrap iron, 120 tons of paper, more 
than 800 bags. The Pell City chapter 
alone collected 12 tons of iron, two tons 
of ton of cans and 1,200 
pounds of rubber. 

In the Sacramento Valley region of 
California, F. F, A. boys have collected 
125 tons of scrap iron, ten tons of rub- 
ber and over 9,000 burlap bags. The 
Point Arena chapter, with only 17 mem- 
bers, collected 80 tons of scrap metal. 

The Moravia F. F. A. (lowa), 32: mem- 
bers, had collected 100 tons of scrap 
metal May 1, and had gotten farmers 
to start 200 tons more on the way to junk 
yards. The New London chapter, with 
a few helpers, collected 60 tons. 


paper, a tin 


Scrap Metal, Paper, Rubber 

Kansas Future Farmers have collected 
more than 500 tons of scrap metal (about 
four and one-half tons per chapter) and 
they haven’t quit. They collected 1.3 
tons of paper per chapter. The Atwood 
county chapter collected 22 tons of scrap 
iron; Jayhawker chapter (at Lawrence), 
21 tons; Highland Park chapter (To- 
peka), 20 tons. The Lyndon chapter sur- 
veyed all discarded implements in the 
community and made a record of 70 
machines, so that anybody looking for 
repair parts can refer to it. 

In Kentucky, where 160 F. F. A. chap- 
ters co-operated with the State Salvage 
Committee, the total amount of scrap 
iron collected was 1,428 tons; paper, 172 
tires, 26 tons. A Future Farmer 
serves on the salvage board in each 
Kentucky county. 


tons; 


In Michigan, 22 F. F. A. chapters re- 
ported collection of 130 tons of scrap 
metal, 38 tons of waste paper, five tons 
of rubber, 225 pounds of burlap. 

Ten chapters in New Jersey have col- 
lected 26 tons of scrap metal; 13 chap- 
ters have collected 18 tons of waste paper. 

The Reno chapter (Nevada) collected 
15 tons of scrap metal and co-operated 
with other youth organizations to collect 
12 truckloads of scrap. 

In New Mexico, the Nara Visa F. F. A. 
sponsored a scrap iron drive that netted 
41 tons. Junk dealers paid $318.91 for 
it. 

The Oklahoma Association of Future 
Farmers collected and sold 2,777 tons of 
scrap iron, and had 960 more ready for 
sale after three months of activity. 


Corral for Scrap Iron 


At Thermopolis, Wyoming, the F. F. A. 


has built a scrap iron corral, where 
people bring their scrap instead of 
selling it. The boys sell it and give 


the money to Red Cross. 

Five months after Pearl Harbor, the 
Virginia F. F. A. chapters had collected 
over 800 tons of scrap metal, 180 tons 
of paper, five tons of rags and four 
tons of rubber. The total face value 
of defense bonds and stamps bought by 
the state F. F. A. association, by the 
chapters and by members, was $56,532. 

4-H’ers in Martin county, Minnesota, 
made the junk dealers work overtime 
checking up on truckloads of junk. They 
got 200 tons of scrap iron and old tires. 

With change of figures and names of 
places, the story of what the boys are 
doing in salvage campaigns could go 
on to fill many pages. Another long 
story could be written, too, about what 
the boys are doing with the money they 
get for materials collected. Briefly, it’s 
this: “They are investing it in war bonds 
and stamps.” 
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HILE the mammoth Western plants are 

serving the Stars and Stripes—concentrat- 
ing night and day on the production of millions 
of military cartridges — the names SILVERTIP, 
SUPER-X, XPERT and SUPER-MATCH re- 
main symbols of outstanding service to the 
shooters of America. 
All of the ingenuity of the now greatly aug- 
mented Western technical staff, which devel- 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, EAST ALTON, 





oped this famous line of World Champion 
Ammunition, is focused on the one big vital 
job of giving our fighters the benefits of its 
skill and long experience. 


Western ammunition—our entire manufactur- 
ing facilities—yes, and the many thousands of 
loyal Western workers—are proudly in the 
service of Uncle Sam... until Victory! 
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MUSTNT FEEL 4 
THAT Way, BETSy- 
I WAS READING 
TODAY ABOUT [° 










FEELING LIKE 
H I DOI COULDNT 
. 4 MAKE ENOUGH 
fy AMMUNITION TO 


HUMP YOUR BUSTLE, Zz 
BETSY— THE ARMY 

NEEDS THESE SHELLS 
TO MESS UP THE 


GEE, MOM, I FEEL 
LIKE A SLACKER— 
I FELL AWAY BEHIND 
SCHEDULE TODAY--- 
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MESSERSCHMIDTS! | KEEP AN AIR- SOME 
‘ THING 
RIFLE GOING- Hi} Te. Sree i THAT'LL FIX 
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AND MOM WAS GOOD AS HER WORD--- SHE SAW TO IT THAT BETSY 
ATE CRISP POSTS BRAN FLAKES EVERY MORNING FOR BREAKFAST. 
SOON BETSY WAS BLOOMING AGAIN-~~ HERE, TAKE A PEEK..... 













1 WENT YOU ONE BETTER, 



















“Yf USLE uF - BETSY- I BAKED you SOM = t 
POST'S BRAN FLAKES peers Goes nae, - vont * 
THIS MORNIN’ MOM-~- I'M INS 7 WORRY, SON- 
WORKIN’ OVERTIME TONIGHT Par ae oe Isaw MOM § 

4 PUT ANOTHER 
AND I'LL NEED A dine at BATCH OF 










FLYING START ON 


THE DAY! THOSE DEELISHUS F 


MUFFINS IN 


AW GEE! 
I THOUGHT MAW 
WAS GONNA 
SHELL 'EM OUT 
FOR BREAKFAST= 
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Post's 40 
Bran Flakes 










HOME FRONT ITS 


POSTS BRAN FLAKES/ 
IT GIVES you 








NO FOOLIN', FOLKS~~- 





JUST READ BELOW— 





¢ To help that one member of your 
family—serve Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—you'll all help that one get Post’s 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 
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I. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 

3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 

And besides, these new Post’s Bran 

Flakes are now toasted by an improved 

process to give you extra crispness ... 

extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 

Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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LOW-COST How far will $1,000 
REMODELING __ ¢0 in fixing up farm 


service buildings? 
How far $500 on the farmhouse? Those 
are the government limitations on new 
buildings and remodeling. 

To get an answer to these questions, the 
Insulation Board Institute recently com- 
pleted a remodeling job on Marvin Chris- 
tensen’s 120-acre farm near Hinckley, 
Illinois. (August Farm Journal, page 47.) 

The cost of remodeling the service 
buildings (not counting labor) amounted 
to $472.48; the house, $360.18. Those 
amounts are away below the government 
limitation. For the various service build- 
ings, the 
follows: 

Dairy barn (best building on the farm), 
$97.12; milk house, $16.64; hog house, 
$184.85; laying house, $136.27; brooder 
house, $37.60. 

Labor is not included in the above fig- 
ures, because the labor was of a kind that 
any farmer can supply—use of square, 
saw and hammer. Here’s what was done 
on each building: 

Barn: This is a general-purpose barn 
with stanchions for ten cows. Remodeling 
this 16’x40’ section consisted of lining the 
ceiling and walls with insulating board, 
with base of hardboard for easy cleaning. 
Two windows were replaced. The dairy 
barn was painted inside. 

Milk house: Lining the ceiling and 
walls and putting on hardboard base. 
Size of house, 7’4’’x9’, 

Laying house (201%4’ x 4014’): 


costs for materials were as 


Old 





The laying house had no insulation. 
Wooden nests beneath the roosts were 
not so good. The building was drafty. 
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AFTER 





Ceiling and walls lined with insulating 
board, house ventilated and partitioned. 
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MISTAKES 
WILL 


HAPPEN ! 


SO—for Top Pennsylvania 
Oil Farm Lubricants— 


wooden nests were removed and lumber 
salvaged. A partition (which set off a 
broader section) was removed. Joists of 
2”x4” material were put in for ceiling. 
Interior was stripped with 1”x2” pieces 
and entire house lined with insulating 
board. Wire-mesh partition, with doors | 
at each end, was put across center of | 
house. Roosts and dropping boards were 
rebuilt. New windows were put in and 


trimmed. 

Three suction-type ventilators were put 
on the roof and louvres in each gable end. 
\ir shafts of insulating board were put in 
from ventilators to ceiling. Not included 
in the previous figure of $136.27 for lay- 


BE SURE TO... 
. ow 








ing house were these items: Metal nests, 7, aM P 

$40: ¢ ilk ors, $33: j ows, $27.92: 

“toh ee 08 rs, $33; windows, $27.9 GORILLA fighter? We wanted 
Pda tee GUERRILLA fighters!! 


Brooder house: This house had no ceil- 
ing and no inside sheathing. There were 
cracks in outer sheathing. A_ partition 
was taken out to throw the building into 
one room 10’ x 14’, and 2” x 4’s were put 


Keep Piston Rings Free . . . Save Your Engines! 
To seal compression and yet not score cylinder walls, 
piston rings must work freely. Oil that sludges and 
fries into a hard deposit causes them to stick. Then 


crosswise for ceiling joists. . 
you can expect damage to cylinders, fuel waste and 


Framework was reenforced, and then 
= iling and sidew alls were lined with insu- Your farm engines are part of our war machine. 
lating board, with hardboard base to re- | Keep them in trim by using PennZoil. It is refined 
sist picking. Besides insulating board and FREE! Write The Pennzoil Co., by 3 extra steps to resist sludge and keep engines 
hardboard. other materials cost $4, to & been se ell gy Beis % clean. For fewer repairs, order PennZoil motor oil 
make a total of $37.60 for materials. by ‘Prof. R. U. Blasingome. - and lubricants—and sound your “‘Z!”’ 

Hog house (colony type, 27° x 48’): 


our skylights were replaced. Roof and | Give ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT PennZoil’s Quality Protection! 





oil contamination. 





sidewalls were lined with insulating 
board cilia cal dite encnings were PennZoll Motor Oil PennZoll Gear Lubricants PennZoll Diesel Olls 
ebiict: : 8 PennZoll 8.T. & T. Ol PennZoll Tractor Chassis Lubricant 


trimmed. Cost of insulating board was 
$138: other materials (lumber, window 


replacements ), $46.85. pos 
Old Plaster Walls Covered ak > “ANISH 


FRENCH, GERMAN OR ITALIAN 








WAS DEAF... 


NOW HEARS CLOCK TICK 








Farmhouse: To begin with, the upstairs | 





Lo") \l/ ° 
was unusable. Remodeling gave the | alls This Easy Way A. M. Beetchenon, Newark, N. J., writes: “Before using 
r ’ f f bl | K 11 f Orotune Ear Drops, ¢ wes so deafened that § could not 
C iristensens two cheerfu comfortable ™ \ now @ seconc anguage for better hear the clock tick. After using Orotune. | can now hear 
| ) Le business or social position; read foreign ool eg BR or aoe a a a Mg Rg 
bedrooms and a nursery. A bedroom on books; really enjoy travel. Speak like a get relief from buzzing, ringing head noises, clogged up 
- ~ native. Now FUN to learn quickly, easily at home as feeling in ears, if impacted wax that blocks ear canals and 

> - - ‘ , > an. "e. A ° “ oresses on sensitive eardrum was removed. T Orot 

the first floor was turned into a den-office thousands have: Write today for free book “The Cortina | Ear Drops as directed. They are safe and contain an ine 
‘ oe re " gredient especially recommended for thi urp > SEND 
Short-Cut. tate language interested in NO MONEY. Pay postman $1 plus postage. 2 betties for 


sewing room, finished in insulating board 
5 > a © CORTINA ACADEMY SUITE 9610 $2. If you enclose cash with order we pay postage. 
planks and tiles. An upstairs hallway was | 105 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY | Harvin Go.) 22°W" asth’ street, “Dept. 316, ‘New! York. 


turned into a linen closet. An unused 
chimney was removed and a new window 








put in. 

Two small bedrooms upstairs, each 
with only one window, were made into 
one large bedroom with cross ventilation. 
A hallway that by-passed another bed- 
room was removed to add 100 square feet 
to the bedroom. 

The kitchen had an ancient cupboard 
opening into dining room and kitchen. 
The cupboard was taken out, all walls and 
ceiling were insulated with decorative 
beard, with hardboard wainscoting. 

Living room was enlarged and bright- 
ened up tremendously by taking out parti- FACES od THE HEN-HOUSE DOOR 
tion between living room and hall stair- 
way. Old plaster walls were covered with 








decorative insulating board, with joints Crafty Hitler, cunning Hirohito, crazy Get PAN-A-MIN next time you’re in 

concealed by battens and cornice coves of Benito—let them be an everlasting re- town. We believe it will do its full share 

wail. 6 ike dee ealiiins Ginnie ain minder that we need eggs, eggs, and toward stimulating production. You 

ae ie ee ea . more eggs! can’t produce too many eggs—you get 
COR VINE Sue Ciamg rooms. A timely suggestion—add Dr. Hess a good price for all you produce. 


Only one room was left in “status que | POULTRY PAN-A-MIN to your laying ra- 
a north room with flimsy walls. This | tion. Research Farm hens receiving 
will serve as a storage room—something PAN-A-MIN lay as many as 23 more DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
| @88s per bird per year. ASHLAND, OHIO 





every farm family needs, 
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Here’s 
the Tire 


te 


TOUGH GOING 


Whoa, swamp, deep furrows, snow 


—nothing stops this rugged giant. 
Famous Pennsylvania Vacuum Cups 
—plus deep cleats—grip anywhere. 
Pennsylvania ‘’V.C. CLEAT” is best 
for general farm service. Other types 
for long mileage on trucks and 
passenger cars. 

Get the «most in TOTAL mileage 
from your ration certificates by get- 
ting Pennsylvania Tires. They run 
cooler— stay sound and strong for 
TREAD after TREAD. See your Penn- 
sylvania dealer or drop us a card 


for details. 


Pennsylvania 


UBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 








| 





FARM 


hg» 


Easy on foliage, hard on pests, the 


alone, 
any 
stre tching, 


WHAT TO EXPECT, 
HOW TO MANAGE 


Facts 

without 
make the most impressive story on farm 
facts 


equipment. And only a few are 
needed: 

1. The best guessing, ahead of any 
official statement, is that next year’s 


output of farm equipment will be only 
50% of 1942. The 1942 figure was around 
80% of 1940, and that wasn’t enough to 
provide equipment for all who wanted to 
buy. 

2. able to 
equipment this year, your chances may be 
more next Take better care 
of you already protect it 
from rust, keep it well lubricated, oper- 
ate it carefully and keep it in repair. 

3. Use equipment to capacity. An 
implement such as the corn picker or 
combine can easily handle the harvest 
on more than one average-size farm. 

1, Some pieces of equipment discarded 
in favor of new models may have some 


you weren't get new 


slim year. 


what have 


good in them. Salvage what’s good— 
sell the rest for scrap iron. 


If there’s any one place to use your 


| best judgment, it’s in deciding what to 


do with discarded implements. Be sure 
an implement is really worn out or worth- 
less before you break it up for junk; 
but before you decide to keep it, or any 
part of it, be sure it is needed on the 
farm more than in the scrap pile for 
manufacture of tools of war. 


Photo above shows one 
of the new speed spray- 
in action on John 
Barclay’s fruit farm, Middlesex county, 
New Jersey. This sprayer is different; 
instead of forcing the spray material 
at the foilage or fruit under high pres- 
sure, it throws the liquid out under low 
pressure from a series of very small 
nozzles (50 to 100). 

A blast of air from a propeller, like 


SPEEDY 
SPRAYING 


ers 


JOURNAL 
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and 


i Db 
pets meets 


3 eee 
’ ey 
at =e eee) 


Phot N. J. Horticultural Society 


spray from this new low-pressure rig. 


that on an airplane, picks up the jets 
and carries the spray into the tree as a 
dense fog. The spray is so finely di- 
vided there is no danger of foilage being 
injured by impact of the spray. 

First 
type of rig is now asking for a chance 


used in citrus groves, this new 
to clean up bugs and disease for fruit 
in farther north. New 
Jersey had one of these rigs last year; 
this year 12 growers had them. 

Two men on a rig like this can put 
out 1,500 gallons of spray material an 
hour, if they don’t have to leave the 
job and go after spray material. With 
such capacity, several small fruit farms 
could use one jointly. A custom outfit 
like this could spray a lot of orchards 
and get the sprays on at the right time, 
because of speedy operation. 


growers states 


You don’t need a 
better mousetrap to 
bring people to your 
door. In Steuben county, Indiana, for 
example, country welder Carl Cary is 
busy all during the fall and spring weld- 
ing pieces of old automobile springs on 
He has been doing this 


AUTO SPRING 
PLOW POINTS 


plow points. 
for many years. 

“The auto spring points give plows 
extra mileage and make the plows hug 
the ground better—especially in hard 
dry ground,” farmers say. Essential steps 
in the process are: 

1. Cut pieces of old automobile springs 
into six-inch lengths with acetylene out- 
fit. 

2. Lay one six-inch section on top of 
shear point, letting it extend back four 
inches from point, and two inches be- 
yond it on point end. 

3. Treat surfaces with welding com- 
pounds, apply electric welder (are type) 
to weld two units tegether. 

4. While hot, bend end of new point 
slightly downward to make shear “hug” 
the ground. 


sER 
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5. To fill slight depression on lower :; 
side at point where the new piece is In British Blackouts in’ the 2nd Year of War 
welded to shear. fill with regular weld- 
ing metal to make a flat surface. Rough- 4302 Persons Were Fatally Injured* 

ness (if any) is removed by power emery 
wheel. 

6. Grind new point on emery, and at 
same time sharpen entire shear - edge. 
In other words, shape and renose the 

point, 
Cary’s charge for repointing is 60 
cents on cast iron, 75 cents on steel. When 
, worn blunt, the point can be resharpened. 
When worn too short to be sharpened 
again, he can melt the old piece of spring 
off and weld on another one. One farmer 
had his steel plow repointed ten consecu- 








tive times. Ten new points would have | 
cost him $37.50. Welding cost $7.50. 
Junk yards provide the old auto springs. 


i SECOND-HAND Fifty-year-old tools 
y MACHINERY and implements are 
no oddity in the 

Empire State. A Cornell University study 











iets of farm equipment on 500 New York | 
sa farms reveals that half the tools in use | 
di- today were originally bought second-hand, | 


and that some of them are 50 years old. 


ing ; é : « ; 
(Average age of various implements in ut orc By ac outs in 
eee . s e 


ew the survey: 

nce Potato duster, eight years; milking e 

‘uit machine. eight: potato sprayer, nine: Injured i TIMES AS MANY! 
spring-tooth harrow, nine; feed grinder, = 
eight: corn binder, eleven: grain drill. 
15: one-row corn planter, 16; plow, 12; 
put wagons, 15: potato digger, 17; ensilage 
cutter, eight: cream separator, ten; 


ew 
If man could see in the dark, these bump and stumble without light. Be 
1941 figures, many of which were per- wise, keep your flashlight handy and 
manent injuries, would never have been make sure it is loaded with BOND 





an 
‘ od by the Nati S 3 “il. ies. They a: ight th 
iin manure spreader, nine; horse-drawn nt by the conere sca i ouncil Batteries They — you of light the 
th mower, ten; side-delivery rake, eight; nfortunately, man #s doomed to grope, instant you need it 
. . *Road Injuries reported by Royal Societyf he Prevention of ident 
ms hay leader. nine; dump rake, 14; grain Road Injuries reported by Royal Societyf or the Preven Nociionte, 


tfit thresher. nine. 
BOND BATTERIES STAY FRESH 50°), LONGER 


rds 
STRAIGHTENS “<A straightener, that 










ne 
, iG W 3 " ae aling | Every Bond Flashlight Battery (No. 102) is guaranteed — 
SAaaS Woe = ¥ ed baling fresh for 18 months from date of manufacture. That's a —_ PeaRemeled , 
a. wie back = See 50% increase—a full 6 months over the former 12 4 os 
a again, is easy to make,” say engineers at | months guarantee. .- S.0np . 
to University of Illinois. “At one end of a Built with the exclusive BOND Power-Guard Sub-Seal a. 
ur 2x 6 plank (ten feet long) fasten a three- which locks in 18 months of guaranteed fresh power. 
foot lever with barn door hinge. BOND Batteries stay fresh...even after long periods 


“Three inches up on the lever (from of idleness. Ask for them wherever batteries are sold. 


Id- the 2x6) put a barn door hook. Hook 
the eye of the baling wire over this. Put 





on 
his the other end of the wire in a small vise 

fastened to the other end of the plank. 
ws Slight pull on the lever takes kinks out 
ug of the wire.” See the sketch below. 
ird sf = 
ps OLD BAGS — Grain bags well cared - 


for last a long time. ’ BOND 
Here are a few instances: ' Here Sa Flashlight 


6° “7 a seamless grain bag which That Won't Break or Wear Out 








have 

ut- 

was my father’s, and which has had bet- Streamlined, made of shatterproof plastic, this 
of ter than 50 years of use,” writes Harry BOND flashlight should last you a lifetime. Treat it 
Bement. New York. as roughly as you please, it will still serve you. 
“i “T have one 46 years old, still in use,” The case and lens are of plastic. Switch is pro- 
be- . oe eo : tected by a guard and cannot accidentally slip into 

“ON” position. The case is ridged for easy-grip. 

m- a IE | Regular Fixt-Focus. Colors— 

° L =< red, white and blue. Wherever 
ad . = bs flashlights are sold. 

Co 

int 
g” BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION + NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Division of Western Cartridge Company 
OPR., 194 ' v ’ N CARTRIDGE 60. 


Baling wire : 
straightener —y * 
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writes E. B. Fourman, Ohio. “The date 
is printed on the bag—1896.” 

“I have a seamless bag my grand- 
father bought many years before he died 
—still has his name printed on it,” writes 
Mrs. Grace Waits, Nebraska. “He died 
54 years ago. It was used for grain a 
good many years. After we came out 
here we didn’t raise grain, so it has 
been used to store wool blankets. Just 
as good for grain as it ever was.” 

“My father has six that have been in 
service at least 40 years and are good 
for more,” writes Bessie L. Frank, Michi- 
gan. “He is 84 years old and has taken 
the Farm Journal for 50 years.” 

“T have a grain bag stamped with the 
names of my great-grandfather and his 
brother.” writes Floyd Armstrong, New 
York. “His brother died in 1869, so we 
know the bag was in use 73 or more years 





ago. 

A two-bushel grain bag dated 1846, 
with his grandfather’s name on it, is re- 
ported by Willard F. Sheaf, Wisconsin. 
It is hand-woven and hand-made from 








> . ey: +. SS 


flax. 


The Franklin Family Learned A Long Time Ago... | J. W. Stephenson, Indiana, has a two- 

bushel bag with a few patches on that 

ee is od $- : 

... st doesn’t pay to pinch pennies “You can’t lose anyhow...they’ve ~ yor "he se ee 
when it comes to buying overalls! sabedbaeag iron-clad money-back guar- . at edie time pest it “ten seen 
Grand-dad Franklin says, “Just antee on every Lee!” Try a Lee for rage es iy 
plain overalls don’t have what it yourself. See your Lee dealer now. 
takes. We've got three genera- 
tions of the family wearing Lee 


Overalls now — in genuine Lee FREE! Mail postcard or letter 
for free “Tiny Lee” Jelt Denim 


such service almost every year. He alse 
has an old three-bushel cotton bag that 
his grandfather bought; doesn’t know 
how old it is, but remembers it for nearly 





50 years. 


‘Tailored-Sizes’! ' 

7 swatch, literature and name of ne . : 
“Lee gives us better fit, extra com- nearest Lee Dealer! | SAWING WITH For sawing wood 
fort on the job. And Jele Denim THE 4.D Lee Meche, COMPANY ELECTRICITY with an electric 
just naturally gives you longer : "Devt. FI-102 aati a motor, engineers 
oe F ansas City, Mo. renton, N. J. : the iversity Te »ssee av 
wear—more for your money Eenens Cy, ann 41 at the University of Tennessee have 
Salina, Kans. San Francisco, Calif. worked out a device consisting of a 





front auto wheel, a crank, a plate welded 
to the spindle, a 13-inch arm (hard wood 
or metal) welded on the wheel, a 42-inch 
bar connecting the crank to the crosscut 
saw, and a V-belt. Motor and wheel 
are mounted on a 2”x6” plank with legs 
on one end and the other end resting on 






JA, 


y 





4 
4 









The Osby Overall Made st 
i 


2s for Ex 





the log. 

A blacksmith or welder can put the 
plate and crank on the wheel. A quarter- 
horse motor will run a four- or five-foot’ 
Fi226a one-man saw, Tennessee engineers say. 
The saw must be pushed toward log at 


F GE 
Now Many Wear nesta sTmENETIC SPON CLOTHES | top of stroke. A string fastened to 


FALSE TEETH \ = é s cLEANS switch and to end of log turns the juice 




















DRY 
£/ ve off when the sawed block drops from 
the log. 


CLEANING BILLS! 







With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or 
wabbling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and 
more comfortably. This pleasant powder has no 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't 
cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Checks 
“plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 





\ i . No . No 
louds. Use like brush. Simply glide over 
Clothing, ‘hats “drapes, ue ¥ furni- 
ture, etc. Keeps them apie and spent 
lo messy chemicals, liq + oF powders. 

sts years. Ww pri Women wi 
bout “it, SAMPLES For AGENTS. 

mple offer sent imi tely to oll "pe 

once. mny pos 
D NO MONEY —just your name. 

KRISTEE CO., 1195 Bar St., Akron, O, 











GREATEST “Se & 
OFFER EVER MADE “GSE... <x] To work for you 
MAKE MONEY! Wood is valuable. Saw 15 to 20 cords a day. Does 
more than 10 men. Ottawa easily operated by man or boy Felle 











trees—saws limbs. Use 5-hp. engine for other work. Write for 
FREE book. OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2617 Weod St., Ottawa, Ks. 
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HIGH FARMING AT 


ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Good news is scarce enough so 
that when a bit comes along, no matter 
how small, it ought to be reported. The 
particular bit I report is that we have 
very few Japanese beetles at Elmwood 
this summer. 

I find on looking back that in the sum- 
mer of 1923 I reported “no Japanese 
beetles at Elmwood”. In 1925 I reported 
“some beetles’, and in 19296 I said 
“Japanese beetles doing lots of damage” 
I think. therefore, the beetles must have 
appeared here in 1924, the summer Jacob 
and Harriet Biggle died. 

This means that the “cycle” of this 
pest is about 20 vears, and those sections 
of the country where beetles have just 
arrived may count on 15 to 20 years 
before their natural enemies and diseases 
catch up with them. 

Of course we do have some beetles, 
which are a nuisance mostly on sweet corn 
tassels and silk, and peaches, and par- 
ticularly on Gladys’s rose blooms. 

I recall that about 1900 the San Jose 
scale was ruining all the orchards, and it 
was vears before effective sprays were 
developed, which with the scale’s natural 
enemies, reduced this pest to the minor 
nuisance it is now. 

I wish I could say as much of the Mexi- 
can bean beetle. We have these pests, and 
plenty of them, and consider them twice 
as bad as the Japanese beetle ever was. 
Tim Junior is the one in the family 
assigned to the job of spraying and pick- 
ing the Mexicans, and does he despise it! 


Tim Webb 





FARM JOURNAL INK EXPLODES 


“Monday. Here's my Form Journal mea- 
tioning events that aren't a week past. How 
do you do it?” 

That's no secret. It's what we call “4-day 
writer-to-reader service.” Likely you received 
this issue on September 21. The editors’ pen- 
cils are not laid down until the 17th, when 
the presses start. So that the paper can be 
printed on both sides and folded at high 
speeds without smudging, the web of paper 
is run several feet through a fiery furnace 
where the temperature is 1500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This fierce heat literally explodes 
the ink on the paper. Cross hearts, it's true. 
The paper moves too fast to burn. 

Next month, another tem about form 
Journal's speed. 

















SALT IS VITAL 


to the Nutritional Foods Uncle Sam 
wants you to eat 








im the production, preservation, prepara- 
tien or serving of most of the “Victory 
Foods,”’ SALT [S INDISPENSABLE. 








OAIRY PROOUCTS—Cowscan'tlive 
without salt. It’s indis- 
pensable to the produc- 
tion of milk, butter, 


BREAD AND CEREAL —in 
the making of cereal 
and bread, salt i= nec- 
essary to gisc them 
flavor. 





: es VEGETABLES — Without that 

om important “pinch of salt.” 
5 : ie most vegetables would 
’ wes taste flat, unappealing. 





There will be no salt 
shortage in America 


More than cight billion pounds of 
salt are produced annually in the 
United States! 

The Morton Salt Company, 
America’s largest distributor, has 
modern laboratories and refineries 
strategically located to insure ade- 
quate distribution of pure, high- 
quality salt to every corner of the 
nation. 

Plain or iodized, Morton's Salt 
ends the annoyance of clogged salt- 
cellars because its uniform cube 
crystals do not stick together in 
rainy weather. Costs the average 
family only about 2¢ a week to use. 


‘MORTON'S 
SALT 


When a veins Ul powts 






MEAT, POULTRY, FISH—Salt 

is essential to the life 7 

of livestock and is 

indispensable in meat- 
packing, fish curing. 

€66S—Salt is used in poultry 

= feeding and, of course, 

adds to the palatability 
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How RCA Victor's “Beat the Promise’ Campaign Helps War Production 


PATTERN 
FOR VICTORY 


> While it is no longer news that American industry 
is ‘all out” for Victory, it is news when one com- 
pany develops a pattern that is adopted by other in- 
dustries. Because your peacetime purchases of RCA 
Victor products made possible the machinery that is 
doing today’s job, this report of stewardship is made. 
+ To all Americans, this is an example—one isolated 
example—of how the American ideal of individual co- 
operation, freely volunteered, works to speed up the 
winning of the battle of production, so that all can 
return sooner to the American way of peace. 


> This is what has happened at RCA Victor— 
through its now famous ‘“‘Beat the Promise’’ war 
production campaign. 

It began fourteen months before Pearl Harbor. In 
October, 1940, thousands of RCA Victor employees 
voluntarily signed pledges to beat the promise on 
the production of vital army and navy radio and 
sound equipment. 

In its before-Pearl Harbor advertising, RCA 
Victor said: ‘‘With RCA Victor, National Defense 
comes first. By comparison we hold nothing else 
important.’’ 
pat rallies at all RCA Victor plants, the day after 
Labor Day, 1941, the details of an intensive produc- 
tion drive, built around ‘‘Beat the Promise”’ pledges, 


were explained. Rousing, color-splashed posters ap- 
peared — employee-inspired — calling for greater ef- 
fort, warning of the danger of ‘‘too little, too late,” 
crying “‘no bottlenecks!” 


& It is impossible to present a// the elements of this 
campaign—great production rallies featuring Army- 
Navy notables and Victor Record artists; War Bond 
drives; use of a time-saving industrial communica- 
tions system for announcements—and for music to 
tide workers over “fatigue periods;” the recorded 
voices of RCA Victor employees in the armed forces 
telling the need for more and more equipment... 


> And what has happened as a result ? 


& Always a substantial supplier of radio communi- 
cations equipment to the armed forces, RCA Victor’s 
production for 1940 was four times greater than for 
1939 . . . for 1941, fourteen times greater . . . for the 
first six months of 1942, average monthly produc- 
tion has been forty-nine times greater than for 
the same period in 1939. Today, the Navy “E”’ 
Flag flies from the mast of the main RCA Plant as 
a recognition of its war production accomplishments. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 





No. 184464 








RCA VICTOR a 


They measure roughly 18” x 22”— with the exception of Squeegee, which is 
a cut-out figure life-size. They are available singly or in quantities at cost. 
If you are employed by a war industry in need of any of this material, send 
a postcard to Department BTP-2, RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 


No. 184463 No. 184462 


The effects of RCA Victor's ‘Beat the Promise"’ campaign have been so 
telling that, up to the time this advertisement went to press, 87 other com- 
panies were making use of all or part of the ‘‘Beat the Promise’’ ma- 
terial. The posters here are but a few of the many used in the campaign. 


No. 184445 No. 185590 No. 185218 


INKEL “UGETHER *OR SAFETY AMD DEFENSE 
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ALL WOOL CLASSICS 





—So right this year for work, play and service 


1942's most wanted casvals in lush-soft, 
warm wool fleece (70% precious new wool, 
30% selected re-used wool). Popular came! 
tan color. Genuine Earl-Glo Rayon linings 
guaranteed for two seasons; thick fleeced 
cotton interlinings. Polo Wrap (at left) with 
tie belt, full skirt, deep armholes, back 
pleat. Classic Boy Coat with flattering 





CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
S11 South Pavlina St, Chicago, lliinois, Dept. 353 


straight lines, lining A $ 97 
strap that enables t 9 

you to toss coat over sonar 
shoulders. Hold their you save Ys 
shape beautifully because seams are taped, 
lapels canvas-reinforced, facings carefully 
felled. Features you find in $15 coats. 
Sizes: Misses, 12 to 22 (Bust sizes 30 to 40). 


Order Today— Use Coupon 
Don't miss this opportunity to save. Be sure to 
specify size on coupon. 





Geo to Save 


Those Clothes 


E AMERICANS are being asked 

W: take good care of the clothing 

we now own or buy in the future. 

If we do, we will look better dressed, and 

this economy will help release some labor 
and material for war effort. 

Surface soil can be kept off of clothes 
by frequent brushing and covering them 
in a closet when they are left hanging for 
any length of time. 

A cleaning solvent wiped across the 
back of a collar, or a hat band, or at the 
cuff edge, after every wearing or two, pre- 
vents grease and soil from getting down 
into the fabric and being difficult to 
remove. A spot wiped off immediately 
prevents dust from accumulating in it. 

To keep the back of a dress free from 
perspiration insert a piece of fabric, cut 
to fit, across the back, letting it come 
down to an inch or two below the arm- 
holes. Tack this in place. It can be 
removed easily and washed frequently. 

If the sleeve at the armhole begins to 
show signs of strain, rip the stitching 
there, reinforce on the wrong side with a 
piece of self or similar fabric, and re- 
stitch the armhole. 

Weak places in the seat of trousers or 
elbow of a coat can be reinforced before 
an actual hole appears. In woolen gar- 
ments it is better to use some sturdy 
lighter fabric in a blending color, rather 
than another piece of wool, often too heavy. 


Men's trousers with- 
out cuffs present a new problem. There 
will be no cuff to turn when the edges are 
worn, so prevent wear by sewing a piece 
of heavy tape on the inside at the back. 

If the threads begin to pull along the 
line of stitching of an inverted plait, rip 
the stitching. baste a stay of matching 
cloth or tape over the pulled threads, lay 
the plait back into place and restitch. 

The right way of sewing on buttons 
can prevent tears in garments. When 
there is strain on a button, reinforce with 
a piece of fabric folded into a small square. 
Either lay it between the folds of the fac- 
ing or sew it on wrong side with button 
on right side. Small buttons are used to 
reinforce buttons on overcoats. 





Enclosed is $ for coat checked below. — : a - 
(1 353CE72 (Polo Wrap) Size eens =o Froe—IW-page Book ‘atch runs in rayon and cotton knitted 
1 353CE73 (Bey Coat) = Size _ 30 to 40). : underwear at the first sign. Stitching back 

noe SS oe ee : 9 ow | and forth on the sewing machine up and 


C) Please send FREE Style Book— “Today's Fashions” complete collection of over 100 Fall coats, 
plus hundreds of other sensational bargains 
in things to wear. All at Guaranteed Lowest 


Prices! Don't miss it! Mail coupon now! 


down the direction of the run and far 
enough down into the firm fabric will 
stay it.— Helen Powell Smith 
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O MARRY a soldier or to wait until 
[ste the war—to be “sensible” and 

hold off because of the risks, or to 
plunge in and clutch for whatever happi- 
ness you can get, now—that’s a question 
uppermost in the minds of hundreds of 
thousands of young folks—and their 
parents—these days. 

If this were to be a short war, the 
choice would be easier. A year or two 
doesn’t make much difference. But when 
the war may last three, five, or seven 
years and when a great many young men 
must die, and many more be maimed in 
body or mind, that is something else 
again. 

There is no glib, simple answer. But 
there are pros and cons which each couple 
can weigh in making the decision that ap- 
pears best to them. And it seemed to 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife that the 
case could best be stated not by any one 
or two experts, no matter how wise or how 
famous, but by many people, and people 


hy Carroll P. Streeter 


who had faced the same dilemma one 
war ago. They have something back of 
their opinions. So in a recent issue 
of the magazine we put the question to 
them. 

Opinions—even pleadings which came 
from the depths of the heart—poured in, 
many by air mail. They came from young 
folks of the last war, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, even the Civil War. 


Tue vote was almost 
even: 54 per cent said “Marry now,” 46 
per cent implored “Wait.” Not all who 
wrote us had actually been through the 
experience, but those who had were slight- 
ly more in favor of marrying now than 
those who hadn’t (57 per cent and 50 per 
cent, respectively). 
Those who said “Go ahead,” qualified 
their vote with some important “ifs.” Na- 


HALL THEY GET MARRIED? 


Here Are Answers Based on Actual Experience 


turally they decried marriages in which 
the woman was concerned chiefly with col- 
lecting insurance. And they were all op- 
posed to hasty marriages based on short 
acquaintance. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” one woman 
testifies, “I mistook infatuation for love 
and married a good-looking soldier a 
month after I met him. Emotions were 
keyed to the highest pitch by rippling 
flags, the tramp of marching feet, the 
rousing strains of ‘Over There.’ But when 
my soldier came back after the war, I was 
heartsick, bewildered, frightened. I 
realized that I had never loved him, but 
rather his uniform and the aura of glamor 
that hung round his handsome head. Now 
the hysteria and excitement were gone. 
I’m still with him, and will be to the end, 
but the long, empty years are dragging by 
slowly and dully.” 

If, though, you were in love before your 
soldier put on a uniform, “if he is really 

(Continued on page 81) 
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By Louise Dickinson Rich e Illustrator Ilse Shank 


ANET, Professor and Mrs. Stevens’ 

younger daughter, lay flat on her sis- 

ter’s bed, her crossed 
forearms, watching Clarissa dress. Clar- 
issa was the pretty one. 

“Which would make me the homely 
one, regardless,” reflected Janet without 
rancor. She raised her head, turtle fash- 
‘jon, and peered over Clarissa’s shoulder 
into the dressing table mirror. “And, as 
it happens, a very fair appraisal,” she 
decided, seeing her round, freckled face 
and straight, sandy hair alongside her 
sister’s honey-colored loveliness. If she 
were thinner, now—. 

“It’s no good, though,” she sighed. She 
lay still a moment, listening to an ancient 
car cough and rattle past the house. 

Funny, she thought, how those sounds 
could still, after more than two years, 
make her heart turn over. She knew that 
wasn’t Larry Griggs’s old rattle-trap, even 
though it did sound like it. But it was a 
lesson her heart could never seem to learn. 
It had been too thoroughly schooled in 
adoration for Larry, through the years the 
Griggs and Stevens children had been 


her chin on 


growing up together. Well, it'll just have 
to change, she told herself impatiently. 
Larry had graduated and gone half way 
across the country to work, and it was 
evident from his sketchy letters that she 
was just what she had always been to 
him,—the sexless, pug-nosed brat next 
door. 

The garden gate creaked and banged, 
and footsteps sounded on the flagged 
walk. 

“That my date?” 
alarm. 

Janet craned her neck and gazed down 
through the autumnal red and gold glory 
of the maple outside the window. 

“Just Dad,” she informed Clarissa. 
“T never saw you in such a stew, Cas. 
Who’s this man you’re expecting?” 

“Tom Hunt. He’s wonderful. He really 
is, Jan. He’s the instructor in the new 
aviation class, and if you want to know, 
he’s My Fate. If I can get him,” she 
added. She emerged from the closet, pull- 
ing a blue linen dress over her head. 
“Look, Jan. Let me wear that new apri- 
cot sweater of yours, will you? And you 


exclaimed Clarissa in 
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can take my black for the Get-Acquainted 
Party Friday.” 

“Sure. Take it. But I’m not going to 
the party. This year I’m giving up all 
that sort of blather.” 

Clarissa was aghast. “Giving up par- 
ties? But what’s the point of living in a 
college town if all you do is study?” 

Janet rolled over onto her back. “Last 
year I went to every party there was. Ten 
million of them. And I had ten million 
rotten evenings. You don’t know,” she 
said suddenly vehement, “what it’s like to 
be homely and self-conscious at a party. 
It’s hell,” she defined simply. 

“Oh, Jan, you—” 

“Nobody’ll take me,” Janet swept on, 
“except the ones who are flunking Dad’s 
courses and want to make ‘character’ with 
him. Anyway, I get stiff and tongue-tied, 
and can’t dance, and can’t talk. Until I 
find a fool-proof system, I’m all washed 
up with social life.” 


Carissa eyed her 
closely. “There’s something about this 
whole thing that eludes me,” she stated. 
“When we were kids you used to be all 
impatience and scorn toward the social 
act, and you had a whale of a time, too. 
I used to envy you. Why do you want to 
You were doing all right the 
Why, you and Larry 
Griggs—my gosh!” She stopped abruptly. 
“Have I been dumber than usual, or 
what? I don’t want to pry into your pri- 
vate life, Jan, but was it Larry’s going 
away that knocked the bottom out of 
things?” 

Janet nodded mutely, her eyes suddenly 


change? 


way you were. 


filling. 

“Why you poor kid!” Clarissa thought 
a moment. “But look, dummy. He'll be 
back.” 

“Oh Cas, that’s just it.” It was a re- 
lief to talk about it. “He’s been gone two 
years. He’s traveled and met people. 
He’s grown. When he went, I thought it 
was my chance to change, too. I had an 
idea that I’d turn into a raving beauty, 
and just knock him off his feet when he 
got back, the way girls in stories always 
do. But here I am, the same homely, 
awkward mutt I always was.” 


free wet her lips and plunged, ‘When were 


you born?” Professor Granby faltered in 
the sprightly hopping ezxereise that 
he fondly considered to be the waltz 
and regarded her with amazement. 
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Things were beyond the fact-establishing stage. Aunt Gert was well under way. 
“You should go far,” she was assuring the young man in the maroon chair. 


“But why? I mean, he always liked you 
the way you are, so—” 

“Oh, he liked me all right,” admitted 
Janet bitterly. “He liked me when we 
were in rompers because I didn’t squeal 
at tomato worms, and he likes me in just 
the same way—and no doubt for the same 
reason—to this very day. That’s not the 
kind of girl he’s going to marry, though.” 
Clarissa applied lipstick thoughtfully. 
I see your point,” she conceded. “Well, 
if that’s the way things are, something 
will have to be done.” She thought a mo- 
ment. “Anyhow, don’t worry. Before 
we're through, old men shall tell you their 
sacred memories, and the young shall 
pour their dreams into your ears.” She 
paused, admiringly. “Isn’t that a swell 
line? It’s the effect of that course in Irish 
poetry I’ve been taking.” 


“se 


Tue gate creaked and 
banged again, and Clarissa jumped. “Oh! 
This time it must be Tom.” 

“Aunt Gert’s down stairs,” Janet re- 
minded her. “She’ll entertain him.” 

Clarissa groaned. “Aunt Gert! And 
I’m trying to impress him with the culture 
and _ intelligence of my _ background. 
Please, Jan, go down and head her off. 
She’ll get started on all that astrology 
stuff of hers. Go down and talk to him 
about the economic situation. He'll eat 
that up.” 

Janet stood up and straightened her 
skirt. “All right. I'll give him the low- 
down on inflation. That ought to hold him 
till you’re ready.” 

Janet found, however, when she reached 
the long, sunny, book-lined living-room, 
that her Aunt Gertrude was before her, 
looking distinguished and aristocratic in 
lavender lawn, her silvery head cast into 
effective relief against a huge bowl of 
bronze and rose dahlias. That was the in- 
sidious thing about Aunt Gert, she 
thought. She looked so much like Queen 
Mary that you never guessed what you 


were letting yourself in for when yo" 
answered her well-bred questions about 
your birthday. 

Things had progressed beyond the ini- 
tial, fact-establishing, stage. Aunt Gert 
was well under way. “You should go far,” 
she was assuring the young man in the 
maroon chair. “You must, however, guard 
against a tendency all very intelligent 
people have, and particularly those born 
under the sign of Virgo, to be so critical 
and discriminating that you hesitate and 
delay until action is impossible.” 

Great Governor’s catfish, thought Janet. 
He’ll think he’s in a crystal-gazing parlor. 
“Good afternoon,” she said aloud. “I’m 
Cas’s sister, Janet.” 

The young man sprang to his feet, and 
she decided at once that she liked him. 
He looked humorous and kind. She sat 
down and prepared to discuss world 
events. But he had turned back to Aunt 
Gert. 

“It’s odd, your remarking on that,” he 
said. “Only yesterday I found myself in 
that very predicament. There’s a chap I 
know, who—” and he talked on, explain- 
ing, enlarging, and Aunt Gert listened 
and nodded from time to time. Both had 
apparently forgotten Janet. 


Tu give him credit, she 
thought. He certainly gives the impres- 
sion of being genuinely interested. Cas 
will kill me. She didn’t see, however, how 
she could very well launch her bolt about 
the national debt smack into Mr. Hunt’s 
rather pathetic little story about his fail- 
ure, when he was ten, to buy his mother a 
Christmas present. 

“She was sweet about it,” he concluded, 
“but she was hurt, I know.” 

Aunt Gert smiled. “And you couldn’t 
tell her how sorry you were, and how you 
wanted the very best for her, and couldn’t 
decide which was best.” 

Mr. Hunt looked startled. 


you know that?” 


“How did 
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“That's typical. You find it hard to give 
expression to your feelings, and you ac- 
quire an undeserved reputation for cold- 
ness and lack of sympathy. Really you 
feel far more deeply than most people.” 

Janet snorted softly. Aunt Gert had 
over-reached herself there. This young 
man of Cas’s certainly knew that his con- 
duct had been nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. But to her amazement he was lean- 
ing forward eagerly. 

“That’s remarkable,” he was saying ex- 
citedly. “I remember dozens of instances 
of that very thing. There was the time 
our puppy got run over and—” 

Janet suddenly sat up. Good grief, he 
wasn't putting on a polite act. He was 
having the time of his life telling Aunt 
Gert all about his boyhood. She looked at 
gracious, and, so they 
balmy. She and Cas 
with pity to the poor 
victims their aunt roped in to listen to 
her screwball ideas, but perhaps it wasn’t 
like that at all. Perhaps people liked to 
talk to Aunt Gert! If that was so,— 

Cas came into the room, 
lovely in the apricot sweater, and Janet 
was not surprised to see the look of adora- 
tion on Tom Hunt’s keen, dark face. But, 
she noticed, he turned back to finish his 
sentence, and to say to Aunt Gert, with 
every appearance of sincerity, “I don’t 
know when I've enjoyed talking so much. 
I do hope I'll see you again.” 

“Just like that.” murmured Janet. “At 
sixty odd, she can snaffle Cas’s best beau.” 


her aunt, charming, 
all thought, a little 
habitually referred 


sweeping 


Janet was in bec when 
Clarissa returned, and she hastily thrust 
a small paper-covered volume under the 
pillow when she heard her sister’s step. 
“Have a nice time?” she inquired. 

“T would call it a successful outing,” 
said Clarissa judicially. She smiled se- 
cretly. “Definitely successful.” She flung 
herself across Janet’s feet, stretching lux- 
uriously, and then sat up. “Look, Jan. 
About Friday. If you'll go, I'll organize 
my friends and—” 

“That’s sweet of you,” Janet acknowl- 
edged, “but never mind. I’ve already de- 
cided to go and take one last crack at the 
thing. I think,” she added, “that maybe 
I've got a system.” 

The Get-Acquainted Party was always 
held in the gymnasium on the first Friday 
of the fall term. It was distinguished by 
its informality, and by the fact that every- 
body went. 

Janet drew a deep breath as she stood 


| near the head of the long line of girls at 





one side of the gymnasium, and looked 
down the long line of men opposite. In a 
moment the orchestra would start the Vir- 
ginia Reel, the traditional inauguration of 
this first dance of the year. She knew the 
routine by heart. Somewhere in the course 
of the dance, the music would be cut 
short, and there she would be, holding 
hands with Heaven knew whom, irre- 
vocably committed to him for the ensuing 


| waltz. She lifted her chin resolutely. 
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ve The violins struck up, and she — ul S il | S 
Sl ie wardens =| “Ht takes a Fretty Smile to sell a Sonq- 
























ou flowing in soft ruffled folds about her. So 5 ;: ~ 
a it went for a moment, then in the middle | And yours, My Pet, is on the Blink 
ad of a bar the music was pinched off, leav- 
ng ing the dancers suspended, the pattern | 
n- shattered. An arm went around Janet’s | 
lie waist, and she found herself staring | A ey) 
n- straight ahead at a neat black tie. The | ' \ 
music softly launched into a swing version \ mee \ 
Xe of the Blue Danube, and not until then : 
es did she lift her eyes to the face above 7 ey 
ne the tie. hy y 
_ & A 
he SHE didn’t know what | , 
as she had been hoping for, except that it | 
nt be someone easy—a homesick freshman, | 
ot perhaps, or one of the shy studious un- 
ey | knowns. But she had drawn bitter old 
na Professor Granby, whose corroding 
on tongue and intolerance of what he termed 
oe “fuzzy thinking” struck terror to the 
n't hearts of the political science students. 
to It was enough, she reflected, to make a 
woman spend every one of the thousands | 
i of evenings remaining of her three-score — eceemniienses 
™ years and ten at home with a good im- | “You're a nightingale, sister! You’ve got youth, charm, personality—every- 
rae proving book. thing, until you smile. That’s fatal. You can’t star with my band until you can 
“" “If I pass him up,” she thought des- flash a bright smile that travels right from the stand into the customers’ hearts.” 
se perately, “I’m sunk. He’s my guinea pig, 
7 for better or for worse.” 
t She wet her lips and plunged. “When 
h were you born?” There, it was out. 
Professor Granby faltered in the 
- sprightly hopping exercise that he fondly 
” considered to be the waltz, and regarded 
her with cold amazement. “February 
= second, 1872, if I have not been misin- 
os formed.” 
he Janet had learned her lesson well. 
~ “You’re an Aquarian,” she informed him, = “ ‘ : 
and added glibly, “You're quick, active, “Now, no tears, pretty face. It’s not that Our modern soft foods, young lady, just 
- far-seeing and intuitive.” That wasn’t very bad. You've just been careless. Box office don’t give our gums enough work! Give your 
y hi in Cintas int: Utkin ents aia smiles and ‘pink tooth brush just don’t play gums more work, daily massage. (Note: A 
se- hing shock Pialeues Geecdts ee the same bill. We’re booking you first with recent survey shows dentists prefer Ipana for 
ng ' my dentist. Tomorrow—no, today! personal use 2 to 1 over any other dentifrice.) 
ving gaze that discouraged any more personal 
mi questions for the moment. 
on “My dear Janet,” he said with elaborate 
patience, “what is all this claptrap?” 
vk Wow! She'd have to shift her ground 
“* and shift it fast, if she wanted to retain 
i an iota of his respect for her intelligence. 
“a “You know my Aunt Gertrude, of 
course,” she stated. “Well, I’m trying to 
sas wean her from that so-called science of 
a hers. You know—astrology. I’m trying to } 
"td collect enough case histories that defi- . m 
sa nitely contradict her data to prove to her THEN ON OPENING NIGHT... 
that there’s really nothing in it.” There, | “Am I following that dentist’s advice! It’s (Soliloquy of a nightingale.) “I’m singing the 
” that had a nice, sound, scholarly ring. He | Ipana and massage for me—every day! My blues but they’re not in my heart. Listen to 
pa nodded agreeably. teeth are brighter—and that stimulating tin- that crowd still calling for more. Well, here’s 
a “That seems to me a worthy project. | gle every time I massage my gums just seems one little girl who sees her name in lights 
ou It’s too bad that such a fine and charm- | to signal, “Your smile will be brighter’. and Ipana in her beauty cabinet forever. 
ir. nnestsd” hapaiiias aman O HAVE firmer gums, brighter teeth, a more sparkling smile, enlist 
of Wight sees ; ‘ckl 6 ny eae Wh T the aid of Ipana Tooth Paste and massage. For [pana is specially de- 
he me ld “i P ee oe eee y signed, not only to clean teeth thoroughly but, with massage, to help 
' old boy was soft about Aunt Gert! 
se a weet pense age re gums. Let Ipana and massage help you to a lovelier smile. 
se perfectly fair, of course, . ‘stol-Mve 
van she continued, “because that will make ete 





1 my case all the stronger. Tell me, would / 
SSE ar 7” (RAMA we MASSAGE 


(Continued on page 76) 
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If you are tired of that wall paper you've 
had for ages, consider covering it with one 
coat of a new washable paint made for the 
In this girl’s dainty bedroom note the bed purpose. It cones _ lovely colors, - o 
cover flounce of all-over embroidery, the expensive, and a woman can put it on, 
four small pillows with embroidery ruffles, 

the walls—three plain and one figured— 

and the door panel decorations. 





Colle 


Mary R. Reynolds Brings you a 





From California comes this clever wall dec- 

oration. Remove picture and glass from an 

old oval gold frame and replace with black 

velvet. A small vase to hold fresh flowers is 
attached just below center. 








The whole family will appreciate a perma- 
nent game table (that means a sturdy one 
kept standing and ready). Old chairs with 
chintz slip-covers complete group. Tiebacks 
have motifs cut from same chintz and lined. 
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Grandmother’s house plants are back in 





ve swanky windows. Look nice, too, we think. 
ne | *“** A new paint for shades comes in good 
he colors. The paint leaves the shades soft as 
in- new. Stencil designs decorate shades. 


When stairs open into a living room it is 
sometimes difficult to know what to do with 
the space underneath. Here a useful desk 
was built in. An old chair was painted to 


ee | match and given a ruffled cushion. 
a 





a OFFOE 


s you Collection from Shops and Homes 


An expensive screen recently seen in a big 
shop could be inexpensively copied. It is 
made of six-inch boards double-hinged to- 
gether. The background is a warm grey, 
and “goofy” designs are painted on it. 






In a maple-furnished room that gets hard 
wear a very good choice for the floor is 
splattered paint or splattered linoleum, 
Black with drops of different gay colors is 
liked. Curtains might be calico. 
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A Lesson They’re Eager to Learn 


‘ 

oo these new mothers will leave the hos- 
pital where their babies were born. Now 
they are watching a nurse demonstrate how 
to care for a newborn infant. She teaches 
them many vital lessons that hospitals have 
learned about scientific infant care; and 
most valuable of all, she gives them a new 
understanding of the importance of pro- 
tecting babies against harmful germs 


Largely because of the progress which 
medical science has made in its never- 
ending war on germs, this year more than 
100,000 U. S. babies will live, who would 
have died at less than one year of age had 
they been born 20 years ago. 

Nowadays hospitals maintain almost un- 
believable vigilance in guarding infants 
against harmful germs. Only a few spe- 
cially-assigned nurses are permitted in the 
nursery, and they must wear sterile masks, 
caps and gowns. Even the doctor does not 
enter; he examines babies in a special room, 
and he too wears mask, cap and gown. 
When baby is nursing, the mother’s bed is 
covered with a sterile feeding sheet, and her 
breasts and hands are sterilized. A limited 
number of visitors is admitted to the 
mother’s room, only during certain hours; 
and they are asked to stay away from the 
bed, to prevent transfer of germs which 
might later come in contact with the baby. 


As a vital aid in protecting baby’s skin 
against germs, practically every hospital 
now anoints the baby’s entire body with 
antiseptic oil, daily. This helps prevent im- 
petigo, prickly heat, pustular rashes, diaper 
rash. It is known that germ infection plays 
a part in these common skin troubles. 


Mothers should continue hospital pro- 


tective measures at home. Keep visitors 
away from baby. Don’t let them fondle or 
kiss him. And do as hospitals and doctors 
recommend—anoint your baby with anti- 
septic oil every day until he’s at least a 
year old. Use the oil also after ev ery diaper 
change. Be sure the oil you use is antiseptic. 
Look for the word “antiseptic” on the label. 
Don't be satisfied with anything less. Re- 
member that the essence of baby care is 
protection against harmful germs. 


And, of course, have your baby examined 


by your doctor regularly ... that is Rule 
No. 1 in infant care. 
7 7 5 


Why do almost all hospital nurseries use 
Mennen Antiseptic Oil? Because it is anti- 
No other widely-sold baby oil has 


septic. 
If you want the 


that important quality. 
best for your baby, at only slight extra cost, 
use Mennen Antiseptic Oil. There is no 
substitute for antiseptic care. 


When baby is older and you use a baby 
powder, follow this guide: Mennen Baby 
Powder, too, is antiseptic—a health aid, not 
a mere “cosmetic?” Made by special “ham- 
merizing” process, it is finer, smoother, 
more uniform in texture than other leading 
baby powders. Also it has a delicate new 
scent. Most important, Mennen Baby 


Powder is antiseptic. 





Pharmaceutical Division 


THE MENNEN Co. 


Newark, N. J. = Toronto, Ont. 
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Ky Marion L. Faegre 


Institute of Child Welfare 


lL niversity of Vinnesota 


HE other day I had a meal in a home 
where there are four children. As 
each child left the table he auto- 
matically picked up his dishes and carried 
them to the kitchen sink. The littlest girl 
(she had been very patient, for we were 
chatting on and on) finally said, “Please 
hurry, Elaine, it’s your turn to wash! I 
want to get through wiping them quick!” 
As these children set about the little 
jobs that were evidently their assigned 
tasks, I couldn't help thinking of another 
home—a very different picture. There, 
the mother was constantly hopping up 
from the table to fill some child’s want, 
though she had been on her feet all day. 
The children were plenty old enough to 
help, but it never entered their heads to 
do so. They hadn't been taught that 
family life is a co-operative adventure, 
that the first steps of democratic living 
(which we're so proud of!) are taken by 


carrying one’s share of the responsibility 
in a family. When their mother does ask 
they're apt to 


them to do something. 


whine, or try to “pass the buck.” 





Peruaps now, when 
everyone is keyed up and eager to do his 
part toward the war, would be a good time 
for a lot of us to make some changes. 
Many of us shelter and protect our chil- 
dren too much. We do too many things 
for them. 

Instead of saying, “It’s easier to do it 
myself,” why not steel ourselves to make 
occasions to say, “Helen, I’m letting you 
be responsible for planning and getting 
Make a cake, open up 


supper tonight. 
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Here are Some Ways to Get 
Them to Do It Cheerfully 


some don’t tell me, I want it to 
be a surprise. For I'm going to help your 
father right up to 6 o’clock.” 

It’s surprising how much children enjoy 
doing things if they’re not interfered with 
and supervised constantly. What if Jim 
doesn’t do an expert job at washing the 
If it frees your time for 


soup 


kitchen walls? 


something he can’t possibly do, it con- 
serves your energy, and gives him the 


exhilaration that comes from doing some- 
thing that he feels is a real job. 
Remember, though, to speak about how 
grand it was that he helped, instead of 
pointing out any streaky, smeary spots! 
Why don’t some children help more will- 
Because we are not appreciative 
enough; because we don’t let them go 
ahead on their own, but keep telling them 
how, or emphasizing what they do wrong. 
When seven year old Jerry helps in the 
an’t expect him to keep at 
his weeding with the perseverance that 
every mole seems to have naturally! But 
we can encourage him to keep on by say- 
ing, “My, what a big pile of weeds!” 


ingly? 


varden we 


WHEN we realize that 
it’s time Libby began to learn how to iron, 
we can let her do some pretty aprons, 
rather than start her on that dull old pile 
of handkerchiefs. (What’s the difference 


if the ruffles aren’t done perfectly at 
first?) In order to encourage Bill and 


Cathie to do the dishes without wrangling, 


why not say, “Why not stack the dishes, 
children, and do them while you listen to 
Henry Aldrich?” 


In order to learn to do things well, chil- 
dren must find happiness in the doing. A 
child who has a small part of the egg 
money, because he helped take care of 
the hens, won’t mind the drudgery. A tiny 
father comments on how nicely 
able may have a pleasurable 


girl whose 
she set the t 





attitude toward table-setting all her life. | 


Do these things seem totally unrelated 
to winning a war? Anything that builds 
up family morale, that gives children a 
sense of pride in doing their share, there- 


by freeing us for something else, that adds | 


to children’s self-confidence by giving 
them simple skills, is very much worth- 


while. Especially now. 





WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


Raising children is a big job and all of us need 
help with it once in awhile. Tell us what’s bother- 
ing you, and we will ask Mrs. Faegre to write on 
it. If you desire a reply by mail please enclose a 
Stamped, addressed envelope. Write to Dept. Q., 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1 cake compressed Yeast —1 cup 
Milk—Y% cup Sugar (or syrup or 
honey)—1 tsp. Salt—1 Egg, well 


beaten—3'/2 to 3% cups sifted GOLD 
MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” Flour*—Y, cup 
Shortening, Ited a led (part 





) — Prune Filling: 1 cup finely 
cut, cooked, well drained, pitted 
prunes (1/ Ib., uncooked), Y% cup 
finely chopped nuts, Y% cup sugar, 
1 tsp. lemon juice . . . mixed w 

a fork 
*In Southeast, use 4'/ to 4/2 cups Gold Medal 
“Soft Wheat” Flour ... Let rise till light 


++ not 5 


CRUMBLE yeast into mixing bowl. 
Add lukewarm milk (80°). Stir in 
sugar, salt, until dissolved. Stir in 
well beaten egg. Add % the flour. 
Beat with spoon until almost 
smooth, very elastic. Beat in melted, 
cooled shortening ... Add most of 
remaining flour. Work in by hand 
(possibly eoing maximum amount) 
till dough can be handled. Mix 
well. Turn onto lightly floured 
board, cover, let stand 10 min. to 
tighten up. Knead till smooth, 
elastic. 

Round up. Set to rise in greased 
bowl (covered with damp cloth). 
Keep at 80° to 85° (out of drafts) 
till double in bulk (about 2 hrs.). 
Punch down. Round up into ball. 
Let rise (covered) till not quite 
double in bulk (about 45 minutes). 
Punch down. Divide in half. 

Use 4 for Coffee Braid and the 
rest for your favorite rolls. 


COFFEE BRAID 

DIVIDE }doush (using above recipe) 
in 3 equal parts. Round up. Let rest 15 
min. Roll out each part into oblon 
6” wide, 13” long. Spread each with 
Prune Filling. Roll up each tightly as 
for Cinnamon Rolls. Pinch edges to 
seal well. 

Place the 3 filled rolls about 14” 
- art on liehdly greased, heavy baking 

eet. Braid, beginni ng in middle; 
pes finish braiding other end. Seal 
ends tightly. 

ae top with mixture of 4% ~~ 

1, V4 tsp. cinnamon. rise (80 

til light (about 35 min.). Bake Lad 
30 min. in quick moderate oven (375°). 


Perfect results guaranteed only with 
Gold Medal *"Kitchen-tested” Flour 


Send for the Betty Crocker Cook Book 
of All-Purpose Baking! 220 wonderful 
recipes. Colorful illustrations, and 
baking rules and hints. A wealth of 
information. Costs 25¢. Get your copy! 
Address BETTY — Dept. 
2540, Minneapolis, Minn. . . . today! 


Perfect with coffee, milk or tea! Served warm 
fresh from the oven, it makes a grand “finish” a a 
simple meal ... Makes breakfast a gala occasion. 


























FILLED WITH A DELICIOUS MIXTURE OF 
PRUNES AND NUTS... TRY IT SOON! 


F YOU'VE never baked anything like 
this, perhaps you think it takes cour- 

age to try it. But with the Betty Crocker 
recipe and Gold Medal Flour, the most in- 
experienced can venture it with perfect 
success. 

That’s the virtue of the Betty Crocker 
recipe—Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested”’ Flour 
“*success combination.”’ 

Every year dozens of popular Betty 
Crocker recipes are packed with this flour. 

Milled from choice selected wheats, 
every batch of Gold Medal is tested under 
conditions resembling those in your own 
kitchen ... to ensure good “‘all-purpose”’ 
results. It never varies from sack to sack! 

Gold Medal Flour is now enriched with 
added amounts of two “‘B’’ vitamins and 
iron found in whole wheat. Its bakin 
qualities, color and taste are unchanged. 

Try it next time you bake. General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


1! Gold Medal 
Kithon Toit 


VITAMIN - MINERAL 


Enriched Flour 


Copr. 1942, ——. Inc. ** Betty Crocker’’ and * _Bttchen- teated”* 
. trade marks of General Mills, In 
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E JUST aren't baking as many 

cakes and pies these days, now 

that sugar is scarce,” so farm 
women are telling us, “and we do miss 
our desserts. Have you any Farm Kitchen 
tricks of magic to help out?” 

Yes, indeed we have, and these dessert 
ideas save time, too, for they make use 
of semi-prepared puddings, gelatins, ren- 
net custards, ice cream and cake mixes. 
A neat package with a simple recipe 
printed right on it, a few minutes’ time, 
and dessert is no longer a problem. 

At the right you see 25 desserts which 
we made in the Farm Kitchen. We used 
a total of 13 tablespoons of sugar from 
our precious ration, and 114 cups of 
syrup or honey. Practically all of the 
sweetness is bought right in the package. 
We bought precision, too, and a certainty 
that the dessert would be good to eat. 

These packaged desserts are versatile. 
Both jelliéd and milk puddings combine 
well with fruit, and help step up the 
sweetness of fruits which you canned with 
little or no sugar last summer. The ren- 
net custards and pudding powders make 
use of milk, a product plentiful on the 
farm. We used a gallon of milk in these 
puddings, fillings and ice creams. 

But what about the cost? Well, you 
can’t expect the same size pudding as 
when you went to work with a quart of 
milk and 4 or 5 eggs. But a batch of 
packaged pudding makes four generous 
servings, and more if extended or com- 
bingd in some way. Prices vary with 
locality and the type of market, but, 
in general, puddings and gelatin des- 
serts have been selling from 6 to 8 cents 
a package, or perhaps 3 for 19c. Ice 
cream and rennet powders are a little 
more—8 to 10c each. Cake mixes sell at 
about 25c, and do make a fine product. 

There are several reliable brands and 
an assortment of flavors on the market— 
just follow the directions on the package, 
consult the manufacturer’s recipe booklets 
and look at the ideas on these pages. 
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Orange Upside-down Gingercake Slice 
2 oranges, cook in a syrup made of % c. 
corn syrup and % c. orange juice until they 
are soft, but not candied. Add 2 tblsp. but- 
ter, arrange in bottom of a cake tin. Pour 
in cake batter made from 1 pkg. gingerbread 
mix. Bake, partially cool before turning 
out. 


Ginger Cakes with Apple Sauce Bake 
gingerbread mix as cupcakes, split, fill with 
apple sauce, add whipped or ice cream. 


Chocolate Chip Cake with Coconut 
Topping To a white cake mix, add % c. 
chocolate, grated or broken fine. Bake, cool, 
top with chocolate pudding, made with % 
c. less milk than usual, and spread on when 


nearly cool. Sprinkle with grated coconut. 


Cup Cake Sundae takes no sugar at all, 


with cup cakes made from spice cake mix, . 


and topped with ice cream made from an ice 
cream mix. A deluxe touch: a spoonful of 
honey or preserves on top. 


Chocolate Cake with Marshmallow 
Mint Cream starts with a two-layer choco- 
late cake, made from a chocolate cake mix. 
Make this filling: whip 1 c. cream until stiff, 
fold in 1 small box marshmallows, cut in 
quarters, and a few drops of peppermint, or 
crushed peppermint candies. One package 
cake mix makes 2 small layers, so use small 
tins. 


Ginger Cookies, 3 to 4 dozen of them, 
are made from gingerbread mix. Directions 
are on the package. 
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Butterscotch Pie with Crumb Crust 
Make up 1 pkg. butterscotch pudding and 
when thick, pour over 2 beaten egg yolks. 
Return to heat 3 minutes, cool. Pour into 
crust, top with meringue made of 2 whites 
beaten until very stiff with 4 tblsp. sugar and 
a dash of salt. For the crust: blend 1% c. 
graham cracker crumbs with 3 tblsp. sugar, 
% ce. soft butter, %4 c. peanut butter. Re- 
serve % c., pack the rest firmly into a 9” pie 
plate. Sprinkle meringue with crumbs. 


Fruit and Nut Tarts are quick: Sprinkle 
a mixture of nuts, raisins, marshmallow bits 
into tart shells; top with fruit-flavored gela- 
tin (ready to set) or vanilla pudding. 


Apricot Cocoanut Cream Pie Put apri- 
cot puree plus lemon rind and honey in first, 
then vanilla pudding and cocoanut. 
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Orange Coconut Tapioca Fluff is simi- 
lar to Floating Island: make up 1 pkg. pre- 
pared orange-flavored tapioca pudding, add- 
ing 1 or 2 egg yolks, pour while hot over 
whites beaten with 2 tblsp. sugar. 


Fruit Pudding starts with lemon rennet 
powder made into custard and ponred over 
fruit and nuts. Top with honey whip: 2 
tblsp. honey into 1 beaten egg white. 


Two-layered Compote is unusually at- 
tractive, with a bottom layer of vanilla pud- 
ding and fruit-flavored gelatin poured on 
top, just when it begins to thicken. 


Apricots with Custard is just right for 
a pretty glass dish,—vanilla pudding and 
canned fruit, and enough rich juice to swirl 
into the creamy custard. 


Green Grape Tarts Half fill tart shells 
with vanilla pudding. When set, top with 
seedless grapes. To glaze: make up % c. 
lemon-flavored gelatin, combine with 3 tblsp. 
apricot syrup from stewed or canned fruit. 
When it thickens, pour over grapes. 


Pumpkin Tarts Use Pumpkin Bavarian 
to fill tarts, top with whipped cream and 
nuts. 


Raspberry or Grape Bavarian Cream 
Pie Cook over low heat 1 c. fruit juice and 
2 beaten egg yolks until mixture coats a 
spoon. Add 1 pkg. raspberry or lemon- 
flavored gelatin, stir until dissolved. When 
thick, fold in 1 or 2 whites, beaten into a 
meringue with 2 or 3 tblsp. sugar and a 
dash of salt. Pile into tart shells, top with 
whipped cream and berries. 


Danish Dessert with custard sauce or 
cream is colorful and good. A gay frozen 
dessert: combine 1 recipe Danish dessert 
(cooled) with 1 pkg. vanilla-flavored freez- 
ing mix beaten with 1 c. light cream. Freeze 
quickly in freezing trays. Serves 10. 


Chocolate Mint Parfait: 
spoonfuls of chocolate pudding with ice 
cream (made with ice cream mix), or 
whipped cream, plus crushed mint candies. 


Alternate 


Black and White Torte In a serving 
dish or mold put alternate layers of cookie 
crumbs, vanilla pudding, crumbs, chocolate 
pudding, crumbs. To make it mold, soften 
1 envelope unflavored gelatin in % c. cold 
water, add half to each pudding while it is 
hot. Chill puddings before combining. Cuts in 
10 to 12 slices. Top with cream. 
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Pears in Lime Jelly is as easy to make 
as it sounds. Serve on lettuce as salad- 
dessert with crackers and cheese. 


Prunes in Lemon Mold Make up 2 
packages lemon-flavored gelatin, add juice 
and grated rind from 1 large lemon. Ar- 
range cooked, pitted prunes to cover bottom 
of ring mold, add enough cooled jelly to 
cover. Chill until firm, add rest of jelly, 
mold. Delicious with marshmallow cream: 
cut 16 marshmallows, add 1 c. cream, 
whipped, let stand to blend. Serves 12. 


Spiced Fruit Pudding Boil 2% c. water 
with whole or ground spice 5 min., strain. 
Use 1 pt. to dissolve 1 pkg. cherry gelatin. 
Cool, mold with fruit and nuts. Pile in 
glasses, top with cream. 


Orange Bavarian in tall glasses or a big 
mold is made with 1 package orange-flavored 
gelatin, 1 c. hot water, % c. orange juice. 
When nearly thick, fold in % c. cream, 
whipped. Top with orange sections. 


Pumpkin Bavarian Cream Dissolve 1 
pkg. orange-flavored gelatin in 1 c. hot wa- 
ter. Add 1% c. strained pumpkin, 2 tblsp. 
molasses, 2 thlsp. sugar, 14% tsp. spice. Chill. 
When nearly thick, fold in % c. cream, 
whipped. Mold or use in tart shells. 


Cherry Whip is gorgeous in color. Make 
cherry-flavored gelatin, put an inch of clear 
red jelly and cherries in the bottom of the 
mold. When this is set, whip the rest until 
pink and fluffy as it begins to thicken. Add a 
drop or two of almond for flavor. 
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A MASTERPIECE IN 22 COLORS 
Pabco’s breathtaking new 18th Cen- 
tury American design, 


shown here. 





EASIER TO CLEAN! 
Wipes with a swish 
of a damp cloth! 
STAYS BRIGHT 
Mirror-smooth finish 
protects the beauty of 
its colors! 


WEARS AND W 
Heavy-duty hard en- 
amel smiles at tough 
service. 


ci 
Ne 
WEARS 





Extra value at no extra cost! Pabco 
Floor Coverings and Pabco Guaranty 
Rugs give you the sanitary, easy-to- 
clean “Stainless Sheen’ wonder-sur- 
face ... yet they cost so little that you 
can readily afford to beautify, not just 
a room or two, but every room in your 
home! Choose Today from your deal- 
er's colorful new array of Pabco heavy- 
duty “Stainless Sheen’’ Floor Coverings 
and Guaranty Rugs. For free booklet 
of re-decoration ideas, write Dept. X, 
nearest Pabco m office. 







Sr 
> COMPANIES, INC. 
San Francisco 


THE PARAFFINE 
New York - Chicago 


Makers, also, of Pabco Soil-Sealed Linoleum 
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BREAKFASTS 






The author, a New Jersey 
farm woman, “makes” break- 
fast for us in our Farm 


Kitchen. 


hy Priscilla Gardner Wilson 


nicest breakfasts on 


the 


E HAVE the nicest breakfasts 
Sunday ings ¢ s 
It’s the one morning in the week 


mornings at our house. 
when we feel we can relax, and after 16- 
hour days the rest of the week, it seems 
pretty good. We have something special 
and take our time, just because it’s Sun- 
day. I use the yellow tablecloth or the 
old-fashioned red and white checked one, 
and just putting on the blue willoware 
dishes and the jam jar makes me feel all 
“Sundayish” inside. 

Almost every week day we have fruit, 
hot or cold cereal, and our milk or coffee, 
but Sundays it’s fruit and eggs and hot 
bread. 

The fruit’s fun. Very often it’s our own 
canned tomato juice in a big glass (not 
a little tiny one), or our own canned rhu- 
barb, which is just tart enough to be good 
with muffins or hot biscuits. It’s oranges 
or grapefruit when they’re cheap. I cut 
each orange in half, and we eat ’em in our 
hands from the little blue plates, like 
youngsters. Or I cut them in lengthwise 
sections, quarters or eighths, peel and all, 
and we eat them with our fingers like 
little pieces of watermelon. Children love 
them that way—and so do men folks. I 
never yet saw a man who thought an 
orange was worth eating if he had to 
peel it. 

Grapefruit is a favorite at our house. 
If there’s time, when I cut down along 
the sections I pull out each piece of mem- 
brane, leaving the grapefruit in perfect 
little chunks that come out with no trou- 
ble at all, Struggling with a grapefruit 
takes the fun out of it for most folks. I 


like to cut a bright red apple into thin 
slices and stick them in between the 
grapefruit sections like poinsettia petals. 
Sounds fancy—but Bob likes it, and he’s 

not fancy at all. 

Seems like eggs taste better on Sunday 
morning than they do in the middle of 
the week. We eat lots of eggs. As long as 
we have our own bacon, ham and sausage 
I fry eggs with them. Homemade ham— 
there’s just nothing like it. I don’t see 
why more country folks don’t butcher a 
hog every winter. We were very much 
amateurs last year, and killed our pig and 
dressed and cured him just by the direc- 
tions in the booklet that came with the 
curing salt, It was so easy, and nothing 
spoiled, and every scrap was so good, 
And the nice homemade lard and all, oh 
me! 

For fun, sometimes I cook the eggs in 
French Toast. Eggs in toast and not on it. 





Eggs in French Toast 
Cut round holes in slices of bread with a 
biscuit cutter. Beat up 1 egg in % cup of 
milk with a pinch of salt and dip the slices 


in carefully. Brown on one side in bacon 
fat and turn over. Slip an egg into each 


circle. Cover the frying pan and cook 3 or 4 
minutes till the eggs are set. Lift out with a 
pancake turner. I always dip more stale 
bread in the rest of my egg and milk, and 
brown in another frying pan, sprinkling well 
with cinnamon and sugar to make nice soft 
cinnamon toast to eat with the eggs. 


We scarcely ever have toast on Sunday 
morning. Much too prosaic. We must have 
something more elegant, like hot bread. 
Sometimes I measure out the ingredients 
and grease the muffin tins Saturday night, 
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so I can snooze five minutes longer Sun- 


day morning. Bran muffins with raisins in | 
em favorite, but we like quick 

coffee cake and popovers and a biscuit | 
ring, too. Oh, there are dozens of wonder- 
ful breads that you couldn’t buy from the 
bread-man. Take coffee cake. Make your 
own while the coffee’s perking, all hot and 
crumby and smelling of cinnamon, and 


are our 


you'll never be content with the 
“boughten” kind again. 
Quick Coffee Cake 


2 c. sifted flour Topping: 
3 tsp. baking powder 1'/2 tbisp. melted but- 
¥, tsp. salt ter 
2 tbisp. sugar 4 tblsp. brown sugar 
5 tbisp. lard | tbisp. flour 
| egg Yo tsp. cinnamon 
Y c. milk 
3 tbisp. syrup 

Sift together flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar. Work in fat as for biscuits. Beat 
egg and milk together, add syrup, add to dry 


mixture. Spread in greased shallow pan, 
pour melted butter over top, sprinkle with 
mixture of sugar, flour, cinnamon. Bake in 
hot oven (400F.). Eat hot. 

Extra scrumptious is Apple Coffee 


Cake, made exactly the same way, except | 
the slices of pared and cored apples are | 
laid over the top of the dough and then 
the topping. Then drizzle with a little | 
honey or mild molasses. | 
\ Biscuit Ring is just as impressive as 
some of these fancy pastry rings, and is 
very simple to make ‘if you have a ring 
mold. Just grease the mold thoroughly 
and sprinkle brown sugar (or part mo- 
lasses or dark corn syrup) and raisins 
over the bottom. Dot with bits of butter. 
Make a 2 or 3 cup drop biscuit recipe, 
ind spread it over the sugar and raisins. 
Bake in a hot oven and turn out carefully, 
upside down on a big plate. 
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flaky topping . . 


Pillsbury’s 


POT-LUCK PIE 


; + ++ with a marvelously tender, 
- from that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 


































Drop biscuits are so easy I hardly ever 
bother with the rolled ones. I drop "em 
on a cookie sheet or in greased muffin tins 
and they bake in 10 minutes. We like 
them with raisins in, to be eaten with 
honey. 
| And we love popovers. They mean get- 
ting up a little earlier, because they take 
half an hour to bake, but they’re wonder- 
ful. I light the oven the first thing, 
then grease the muffin tins (oven-gless 
baking cups are even better) and set 
them in to get hot while I beat up the 
popovers, | 











PILLSBURY’S POT-LUCK PIE 


4 cup chopped onions 
2 Tbsps. chopped green 
pepper (optional) 

2 Tbsps. butter 

> 


= 
o 
o 
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beef 
= 


2 cups (1 lb.) cooked cubed 


1 cup sliced carrots, cooked 


a bubbling pot of meat, vegetables, and tender Pillsbury biscuit 


... serves 6 for about 15¢ apiece. 


@ 2 cups canned peas, well 
drained 


@ 1 cup canned whole-kernel 


corn, well drained 
@ 6 Tbsps. butter 


Enriched Flour 


1 cup milk 
l 


4 cups vegetable liquid, 


14 teaspoons salt 


6 
o 
beef broth, or water 
7 
@ 14 teaspoon pepper 


sauce (optional) 


(The enrichment of Pillsbury’s Best with two B-vitamins and iron 
has not changed its creamy-white color, its mellow, wheaty flavor, 
or the perfect way it works in all your recipes.) 


1. Pan-fry onions and green pepper in 2 Tbsps. 


butter until tender. Remove 


to combined meat, carrots, peas, and corn. 3. 
Melt 6 Tbsps. butter in frying pan; add flour; 


rom fat. 2. Add 


mix well. 4. Add liquids gradually; cook until 
The perfect Pillsbury topping: 
@ 114 cupssifted PILLSBURY’S BEST Enriched 


Flour 


@ 214 tsps. baking powder (or 114 tsps. dou- 


ble-acting) 


What a pleasure—and what an economy 
such delectably tender, flaky biscuits will also 
bread! For Pillsbury’s Best is a ¢ru/y all-purpos 
for it’s BAKE-PROVED before | 
4 to 6 times a day during mi 


1. Sift flour once, measure; add baking pow- 
der and salt; sift again. 2. Cut in shortening 
till mixture is like coarse meal. Add olives; 
mix. 3. Add milk; stir only till all is one 
ened. 4. Roll out about 4 in. thick on lightly 
floured board. 5. Cut in diamond shapes; place 


@ \% tsp. salt 
@ 3 Tbsps. shortening 


@ 5 Thsps. PILLSBURY’S BEST @ 14 teaspoon Worcestershire 


thick and smooth, stirring constantly. 5. Add 
seasonings, meat, and vegetables to mixture. 
Allow to simmer until vegetables are heated. 
6. Turn into 2-quart casserole, 


@ \% cup chopped stuffed olives (optional) 
@ 9 Tbsps. milk (about) 
—to know that the flour which gives you 
make perfect cakes, cookies, pastry, and 
e flour. And it's truly dependable, too, 
ou ever buy it—pretested by actual baking tests made 
Ting! Satisfaction is guaranteed or your money back! 
over hot mixture. 6. Bake in hot oven (375° F.) 
about 40 minutes. 7. Garnish with parsley and 
imiento, or cooked carrot or beet stri 
immediately. Get a bag of Pillsbury’s 
give your family this savory, economical vita- 
min-packed one-dish supper tonight! 


$s; serve 
oe so 














































Popovers 
2 eggs | c. sifted flour Se7 . er SY 
1 c. milk | tsp. salt : 2 yi | 
| tsp. melted butter | 
Beat eggs, add milk and butter. Add to the . . « ? 
flour and salt which have been’ sifted in 


another bowl. Beat smooth with the egg 
be ater. Pour into a pitcher and then into the 
sizzling hot pans filled half full (makes 8 
big ones). Bake in a very hot oven (450° F.) 


30 minutes, 


oe puff up unbelievingly high, like 
ig brown puff balls. They are mostly | bag—or write Pillsbury Flour Mills Dept. O-6 













Look—Beautiful Knowles dinnerware—at 
amazing bargain prices! Lustrous, ivory- 
white background, with large poppy spray in bright 
natural colors .. - hand-fired, semi-vitreous with a 
clear glaze (will not ‘‘craze’”’). This exquisite ware 
is only one of the wonderful premium bargains you 
con ms with Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which come 
-_ Pillsbury’s Best and other Pillsbury products 
or details see recipe folder in the Pillsbury’s Best 





hollow inside, but they’re such fun. They 
need to be eaten with lots of butter, but 
who would begrudge it on anything so 


good? | 


Minneapolis, for new free premium catalog, 


BAKE - PROVED — to protect your baking 








VW HY. Madge looks like a different 
person in that new dress of hers, 
doesn’t she?” a friend recently remarked 
at a club meeting. And it was true. 
Madge did. A new dress acts as a tonic on 
any woman, whether she is six or sixty, 
and that is something to remember in 
periods when the clouds hang low. 
The new styles are flattering, and 
at the same time so simple they are not 
dificult to make. In fact, if you can 
sew a little and will follow carefully 
the directions on the pattérn, you can 


make any of the new fall dresses on this 


page in a few hours’ time. 
For an all-around good daytime dress 
consider No. 938. Bias fold is the 


wea oh 


sa 


trimming. It is cut for ages 10 to 18 
years; 28 to 36 inches. Size 16 requires 
3°, yds. of 35 inch material. 

One of the best school outfits for 
little girls is this jumper-skirt, blouse 
and pantie outfit, No. 914. It is cut in 
sizes 2 to 8. The skirt for 6 years needs 
13. yds. of 35”; the blouse 1 yd. of 35” 
and panties 7, yd. of 35” material. 

The one-piece dress, No. 984, has a 
skirt with a decided flare, while the con- 
trasting bodice and sleeves give a bolero 
effect. The dress could be made of one 
material. Cut in sizes 2 to 6. Size 4 re- 
quires 1 yd. of 35” material for the skirt 
and 5g yard of 35” material for bodice 
and sleeves. 





“Il felt | had failed as a mother!’ 














sa \ perfect date dress is No. 970. The 
vide midriff makes for a slender appear- 
. i ing waist line. Irish crochet might be 
Enews used to edge the neckline (directions for 
cut in lace included). Cut for 12 to 18 years, 
sited 30 to 36 inches. Size 16 requires 21% 
f 35” yds. of 35” material. E —_ 
| This year, cotton will be worn all win- 1. Once when my husband was away, little Harry and I were home alone. 
has a ter. A good style for cotton is a two- Ordinarily, we'd have had a lot of fun “keeping house.” But this time Harry 
5 con piece model like No. 927. It is cut in 12 needed a laxative. I tried giving him the one his father takes, but he 
to 20 vears: 30 to 42 inches. For size 16. balked at the taste, so I had to force it down him. Afterward he acted so 


bolero bad I punished him by sending him to bed. Yet, it didn’t seem right... 


314 yds. of 35” is required. 


yf one 
1 re- x 
. skirt Price of all patterns 15 cents each. 
li Be sure to state number and size. Send 
pene order to Pattern Department, Farm 


Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





2. I kept telling myself I'd done it for the 3. “Gracious,” she said, “forcing a child to 


? 
child’s own good, but I couldn’t help having take bad-tasting medicine can upset his whole 
an awful feeling of guilt. And I felt so alone nervous system and may do him more harm 
and far away from my boy. Just then, Aunt than good. Why don’t you give him Fletcher’s 
Margaret dropped in and I told her about it. Castoria? It’s made especially for children.” 








4. “It’s pleasant tasting, so a child won’t 5. Sure enough, my druggist said Aunt Mar- 
struggle against taking it. And Fletcher’s garet was right. He told me many doctors 
Castoria is gentle and safe, yet effective. It approve Fletcher’s Castoria for children. He 
doesn’t gripe and won’t upset a youngster’s also said that since it works almost naturally 
delicate insides. Ask your druggist.” in 8 to 12 hours, it doesn’t disturb sleep. 


i Se 





As the medical profession knows, 
o ee ‘ the chief ingredient in Fletcher's 
6. And he suggested the new Family Size Bot- Castoria—senna—has an excellent 








tle, containing nearly 20% more Castoria at reputation in medical literature. 
the same price. So I gave Harry Castoria next Research has proved that senna 
time he needed a laxative. He loved the taste, works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
and it worked wonderfully. it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
< : gestion. In regulated doses senna 
Always take a laxative as directed produces easy elimination and al- 


on the package or by your physician. 


Qia+ttTitzchen CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children, 


most never gripes or irritates. 

















Bless Her Heart 


DEAR EDITOR: Although I am not a farm 
woman, I feel that I have a right to write a 
letter under that title. I am only 13 years old 
and just graduated from eighth grade. My 
mother, a splendid woman, died just last 
spring. Now all of the housework has fallen 
to me as the only woman in the family. I have 
my father and a brother 15 to keep house for, 
plus a man when we have one. 

I am making out quite well, and although 
most women complain about housework, I 
find it quite easy. I get most of my work done 
in the morning and then have the afternoons 
free. I am planning to make grape juice and 
can peaches and tomatoes when these fruits 
are of sufficient quantity and quality. 

I think if a girl 13 can do the housework on 
a farm, no grown woman should complain. I] 
also help some outside when we don’t have 
a man.—Marie Gertrude Davis, New Jersey. 


Then He Took The Money 

DEAR EDITOR: I could make money, too, 
if I had a husband like Mrs. Clyde Lanier 
has, who wrote last month about her pigs. 

When I sold $60 worth of hens a year ago 
I bought two calves from my husband at $15 
each. The following spring I sold one at $75, 
which he promptly took over. When the other 
calf was sold it was the same way. That was 
the end of business ventures for me. Like 
Mrs. Lanier, I don’t ask my husband for 
money. I just do without.—Discouraged Wife, 
Missouri. 

Our April, 1940, issue reported how 
some husbands and wives manage the 
family’s money harmoniously.—Ed. 


We Take a Real Vacation 
DEAR EDITOR: Can’t have a vacation? No 
tires? No gasoline? No time? No money? 
Take my advice and have a vacation right in 
your own home. That’s what we are doing, 
now that the worst rush of work is over. 

We divide the work to make a vacation 
period for each one of the family during the 
week. That one can then relax, visit the 
neighbors, read, fish, sew, or do anything his 
or her fancy dictates. Several picnic meals 
outside are always included. We sleep late on 
our rest days, and pretend we are at a lake 
resort by spending a lot of time under the 
shower. (Yes, we have a shower.) 

A good book, a comfortable chair on a cool 
screened-in porch, a radio, little or no clothes 
to fuss over—that’s what I call a real rest.— 
Mrs. A. E. Kamps, Montana. 
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Away With Fat Women! 

DEAR EDITOR: All this controversy on the 
subject of slacks for women, is so 
utterly ridiculous. By all means, let us have 
slacks, but NOT have the stout women! With 
few exceptions, it is absolutely unnecessary. 

I know whereof | speak, since I took off 
more than sixty pounds without any ill effects. 
Unless her doctor positively forbids it, prac- 
tically every woman can, if she really wants 
to, exercise a little will power and take off 
those surplus pounds. After the first few head- 
helpings of chocolate cake or 
simple. One 


stout 


shakings at 
whipped cream, it gets to be 
soon becomes accustomed to eating less, and 
then the mirror and the figures on the scales 
are incentive enough to keep right on. Nor 
is it necessary to be hungry at any time. I 
can say that I always had enough to eat. 
Partly, it’s a matter of eating the right things. 

Let’s fit our figures to our slacks, instead of 
our slacks to our figures! —Mrs. A. M. Run- 
Vew York. 


SOLILOQUY 


I broke my big toe—tha’s bad; 

It wasn’t my leg—tha’s good. 

The doctor said, “Three 
crutches”—tha’s bad; 

I got a good rest—tha’s good. 

My husband had to do all of my work— 
tha’s bad; 

I learned to appreciate him more—tha’s 
good. 

After three weeks, still couldn’t get my 
shoe on—tha’s bad; 

My husband’s slipper is comfortable— 
tha’s good. 

Some things in our lives are bad, 

But so many more things are good! 


—Margaret M. Dull, Washington 


(who really did break her toe!) 
$3 to Margaret—tha’s good.—KEd. 


ion, 


weeks on 


Plan By The Season 
DEAR EDITOR: I have a lively family to 
care for and an old house that I am fixing up 
in spare moments. There is a big garden to 
tend, canning to do, and from one to six 
boarders the year around to cook for. 

Are the days long enough? No, but sched- 
ules help. Not otherwise could I keep house 
even passably well and find breathing space 
in which to live. Fairly elastic charts put 
daily tasks, like dishes and sweeping, and 
weekly stints, such as mopping, ironing, cook- 
ing, in proper places. That’s sufficient for the 
regular work, but I wanted more. So I 
planned a seasonal chart. Each season I plan 
what I must do, then what I want to do. 

When I make up my weekly list I pick 
something from the seasonal chart, then work 
this weekly list into my daily stride. On last 
winter’s list I did some reading, studied Span- 
ish, caught up my personal correspondence, 
made six two-piece sets of pajamas, one every- 
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and 


day quilt, two best sheets, several everyday 
ones, typed up 100 advertising circulars for 
my summer business, ordered a mailbox and 
got on an R.F.D. route, and tried several new 
recipes.—Mrs. Marjorie M. Flint, Vermont. 


Sign Language 
DEAR EDITOR: I know just how “Exasper- 
ated, Kansas,” feels about those who sit out 
in their cars and honk. I had the same prob- 
lem, and solved it very effectively. I merely 
printed a sign which could be seen from a 
distance, which read, “If it is not worth your 
while to get out and come to the door, it is 
not worth my while to answer your horn.” 
Since then I have never had to answer a 
honk.—Marguerite Chamberlain, New Jersey. 


DEAR EDITOR: I think horn-honking is a 
nice thing. It gives the woman a chance to 
change aprons, wash her hands or tidy her 
hair, before she opens the door. Let the honk- 
ers honk!—Mrs, Peter S. Dietz, Illinois. 


Why Not? 
DEAR EDITOR: One day at 
played a game wherein each 
down and wrote the thing they liked best 
about each one of the other members. Then 
these statements were read aloud. 

It was downright astonishing to see how 
much good this “buttering up” did us all. 
Some of us heard of nice traits which we did 
not even know we possessed (and which 
maybe we didn’t possess). Silly? Maybe, but 
we all remembered the nice things said. 

Why not try this game at your club once? 
It will do you all good. Everybody has some 
good points.—Mrs. Blanche Pease, Nebraska. 


our club we 
member sat 


Today—and Tomorrow 

DEAR EDITOR: Today is Sunday. Today I 
went to our little country church with other 
members of my family. Today we ate a deli- 
cious, wholesome noon meal. Today I watched 
my older brother play baseball with an ama- 
teur team. Today | read an American news- 
paper. Tonight, I listened to both educational 
and entertaining radio programs. Tonight I 
shall go to bed in my home—not in a concen- 
tration camp. 

Tomorrow? The future? That depends on 
how we fight. Even though I am only a girl 
in high school, I can realize that. 

Americans are not the superior people of 
the world—they are merely people of a de- 
mocracy. I thank God that I am an American! 

-Catherine Carroll, Kentucky. 








HOW READERS VOTED 


Ten dollars was awarded to Mrs. Frank 
Cain for “A Farm Raises Babies,” voted 
best letter in the August issue. All other 
letters on the page won $3 each. 
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NOW LET EVERY 
PYREX DISH 


SRANO 


SERVE YOU ALL THESE WAYS / 





yday 
for 
and 
new Dear Polly: How many times must a 
it. boy go with a girl before he can ask for 
a kiss without being thought of as 
“fresh” 2?—Jim, Illinois. 
per- | 
out F I said “ten times” would you just 
rob- keep a mental chart of the number of 
rely : ‘ 
dates you have with each girl, and then 
nbn when you reach ten, promptly file your 
+ is request? I hope not! (And I doubt it). 
= The acceptability of your affections isn’t 
roa dependent upon the time you’ve spent with 


sey. a girl. This is a question I can’t answer 
for you beyond that. It involves your 




















































is a : 
ni own set of standards—what your common 
o sense and upbringing tells you is right | 
her I "5 J 5 
all. and wrong. My own belief is that it is | ; < . 
better to err on the side of conservatism. je \ 
* * * 
Dear Polly: What symbols are put into | 
we a wedding cake?—Vera, Michigan. I. TASTY MEATS AND FISH! Your Pyrex 
Sal utility dish cooks, roasts all kinds of main 
courses. Cook,serve,store left-overs ¢ 
best \ SHINY ten-cent piece or a bright in same dish! 1074” size...... only 
hen penny means riches for the person 
| who finds it in her piece of cake; a little N times like these you can keep 
1OW ° ° . e or) , , is 
all gold ring is for the “first to be married”; F ip vyrend ea a rye Paget 
all. ; ve a td s or example, ju eck a a 
did a thimble means “old maid 3a wishbone you can use this one! Each smart 
tok, could be for the “luckiest”. The tiny Pyrex dish can be used for a dozen 
but articles are usually wrapped in foil of appetizing recipes. And you can serve 
some kind and pushed through the bottom each food in the same sparkling clear 2. TEMPTING VEGETABLE 
39 ft at utensil it was cooked in. Pyrex ware DISHES! See how this Py- 
- of the cake. ” cooks better, and faster—saving fuel. ret Bes Bo ee — 
me * * e ables! omatoes 
: It washes easier, too! Choose Pyrex with corn and peas; can- 
ska. Dear Polly: My parents think I'm too ware to help = serve better meals Seed sweet pecueee 
; d ess mone ividua u ard squash- 
young to be going out. I’m only 18, but for | y es; a dozen others ! 
| people don’t just suddenly grow up on 
Ly ° P . ‘ 
a their 21st birthday, do they?—Lenore, 
leli- lou a. 
hed rT? 7 . . 
—-. OURE right. Age isn’t everything 
ws- in deciding how grown-up a person is. 
nal Things like knowing how to act in pub- 
t I lic, knowing when to come home, being 
en- dependable and responsible, acting like 
I L 
an adult around the house, and not taking 3 4 
on ; a ; oe - os ae CRISP SALADS! Ever « DELICIOUS DESSERTS: 
sirl advantage of the few privileges you do ait dain meee eae Ginger bread, cakes, pud- 
have, are things that convince dubious dish as a salad bowl, or for dings, eustarde ave just 0 
- : serving chopped-up fruits? ew o e many ¢ 
- parents of your maturity. At 18 you Adds tow -4 ad dees a ag 590 sesper® 
Ss > 4 2 to any table. Washesclean and serve in s handy } 
de hould be able to do that. pate Ae e@ert et ail? Pyrex ware utility dieh! ; 
an! * # # i 
4 
Dear Polly: Is it all right for a girl to f 
ask a boy to a party?—Amy, © ‘ | 
nied Amy, Oregon SEE THE MANY OTHER GLEAMING PYREX DISHES AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE TODAY! 
7 
F THE invitations are being issued to OVENWARE “PYREX” 1S A 
the girls or if your hostess makes the REGISTERED TRADE mann... 
suggestion, it’s all right. Don’t ask a FLAMEWARE | vx ow rnorecrion: 
bey who has an invitation of his own. | BRAND 
— 
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Which of these 
6 “FACE POWDER 
TROUBLES” 
do You have? 


Makes forehead 
look grainy 


Fails to hide 
little lines 





Leaves nose 
shiny 


Cakes at side 
of nose 


Fails to hide 
tiny freckles 


Fails to hide 
littie blemishes 





New-texture powder helps end 
these troubles—makes the skin 
look fresher, younger! 


HAT do you see when you re-powder 

your face? Does your skin look smooth, | 
fresh, appealing? Or does the powder look caked 
on your forehead and chin? Does your nose 
look shiny? Do tiny lines around your eyes 
and mouth seem emphasized? 

Don’t blame your skin for what you see in 
the mirror: blame your face powder! For these 
are “face powder troubles”. .. and now you can | 
help end all these 6 troubles, just by changing 
to the amazing new-textured face powder! 


The secret of this new powder 


What is its name? Lady Esther Face Powder! | 
Why is it so different? Because it's made differ- 
ently! How is it made? It’s blown by TWIN 
HURRICANES, blown until it’s smoother, finer 
by far than powder made by ordinary methods! 


Women who use this new-texture powder for 
the first time are thrilled to see what a “baby- 
skin” smoothness it gives their skin. They say 
this new, smoother texture seems to hide tiny 
lines and blemishes. They say this new-texture 
powder makes their skin look years younger! 

How to find your Lucky Shade 
Send for the 7 new shades of Lady Esther Face 
Powder. Try them all! When you come to the 


one that’s most flattering to your skin you'll 
“ ae , 99 
say, “This is really my lucky shade. 


Wee 


FACE POWDER 


Lapy ESTHER, (80) 
7168 W. 65th St., Chicago, IIl. 

Send me your 7 new shades of face powder, also 
a generous tube of 4-Purpose Face Cream. I en- 
close 10¢ to cover cost of packing and n.ailing. 








ADDRESS_ 





cIry_ STATE 


(Government regulations do not permit thia offer in Canada) | 





" 
| | 
| | 
! ! 
| 

| | 
| NAME | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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IFTY-FOUR, fifty-five, fifty-six 

fifty-seven!” That settled it. The 

Putnams had won the prize hands 
down. They had gathered up 57 friends 
from the neighborhood and brought them 
to the party in two farm wagons hitched 
behind a tractor! 

More than 300 Hardin county, Ohio, 
farm bureau members and guests came 
to their recent party just that way! 

Save gas, save rubber! To less inventive 
people that might spell the end of fun, 
but not so to R.F.D. Americans. In fact 
it looks as though they may have more 
real entertainment this fall and winter 
than they've had at any time in the last 
25 years. 

The fun they're having at home or in 
neighborhood get-togethers is as old as 
the hills—that’s the unique thing about 
it. Mothers and dads are loving it, be- 
cause they haven't tossed bean bags since 
they were kids in pigtails and bare feet. 
Daughters and sons go for it because 
they’ve always heard about spelling bees 
and straw rides but have never tried them. 

If you have a “Magic Circle,” there’s 
your assurance of a party once a month 
The idea is that a group of con- 
together at one 


or so. 
genial families get 
another’s houses every so often for a 


onnesr nic 
P-A-w. 










OCTOBER 


Ky Beth E. 


Cummings 


| 


im <> 






covered-dish supper. After supper there’s 
singing, then games, mostly the kind that 
require no paper and pencil. 

A favorite is an old-fashioned spelling 
school. Use it for the Magic Circle or for 
club get-togethers. As an ice-breaker, it’s 
tops. As fast as guests appear they are 
chosen on one side or the other. Even the 
little tots in the primary are included. 

Words are dealt out according to age 
and education. Sometimes the youngsters 
stand the oldsters. "Most everybody lasts 
for two rounds; after that the common 
but easily misspelled words begin to ap- 
pear... “liquefy”... “parallel” . . 
“fiery” “picnicking” . . . “sacrileg- 
ious” alge “harass.” They’re followed by 
a withering fire of good old fashioned 
“jawbreakers” like “panegyrize.” Prob- 
ably the last few words will mow the sur- 
vivors down so fast that really no one is 
the winner. 


Havinc birthday par- 
ties for boys who are away in service is a 
fine excuse for a good time. There’s a 4- 
H club in Oklahoma that gets together to 
celebrate the birthday of each absent 
member, even though he’s miles, or coun- 
tries, away. They even have a cake and a 
song for him! He gets in on it by letters 
they write to him during the evening. 

Horse-and-buggy parties, straw rides on 
wagons, and sleigh rides for winter, these 
are samples of the revival of homespun 
fun in rural America. Doughnut days, 
pancake suppers, kitchen raids, doggy 
roasts, all are popular this year. 

Emily Gashnig, Massachusetts 4-H club 
girl, is prepared for good times at home 
this winter. With plywood boards from 
refrigerator crates, plenty of paint, re- 
conditioned hand-me-down furniture, and 
some fatherly advice and assistance, she 
converted the cellar and furnace room 
into a recreation room! Anybody in the 
neighborhood is welcome to drop in at 
any time—and does. 

In Montana this summer, the children 
of a farm community had their own 
swimming pool built for them when the 
tire shortage banned their daily swim in 
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Kleaits fl 


town. The fathers dredged out and 
dammed up a small creek that flowed 


through many of the ranches. All summer | 


the pool was a sort of community center. 
lhis winter it will be a skating rink. 

In winter every body in one part of 
Queen Anne county. Maryland, gravitates 
toward the Clifton G. Crouse farm, where 
there are steep banks and hills. One 
snowed-in day last year, 21 youngsters 
were there by 10 a.m., coasting and snow- 
balling. Most of them stayed for dinner, 
what’s more. Mrs. Crouse just added 
some more potatoes and opened extra 
cans of soup and the young folks cleaned 
up the kitchen afterwards. 


a 9 


¥ ~ 


nn 





Ever heard of the Recreation Flying 
Squadron? Well, it’s a group of New 
Hampshire young folks who are making 
life interesting for half a dozen rural 
communities, 

Rebelling at the dullness of life in their 
own small town, they welcomed the idea 
of Charlie Firman, a big, genial six-footer 
who is on the extension staff of the State 
College. His suggestion was that they 
could make their own good times and 


then travel from one neighborhood to 


another to help others do the same. 


Lep by the Flying 
Squadron (a group of eight girls and two 
boys, aged 14 to 20), East Goffstown now 


has square dances, card parties, anni- | 
versary parties, and all manner of other | 


parties, in a reconditioned schoolhouse. 
The Flying Squadron has a whole bag 


of tricks, jokes, musical numbers, get-ac- | 
. everything. | 


quainted songs, mixers . 
You'll usually find three generations pres- 


ent to help make the rafters ring and | 


the floor beams shake. 


! 


SAFE...or i 


1. FAR CLOSER to your baby right 
now than gas attack is another 
insidious danger. . . Infectious 

| Disease. Especially in wartime, 
epidemic germs may take a 

terrible toll. Fight germs on the 
home front every day—with Lysol 
disinfectant. Uncle Sam uses Lysol 
to help protect the men in service. 
So help guard your household 
from germ contamination 

by cleaning with 

Lysol disinfectant. 

















@ THESE INVADERS are Streptococcus germs... 

which may lurk in even a “‘well-kept’’ farm house. 
Like pneumonia, diphtheria and countless other 
germs, they are destroyed .. . fast... by Lysol. 
Don’t rely on “‘washing compounds’”’ alone. Use 
Lysol . . . see household directions on bottle. 


FOR HOME DEFENSE 
KILL GERMS AS YOU CLEAN—WITH LYSOL 


3. F/GHT GERMS ON THE FARM , 700 


AVOID GALL SORES. see THAT COLLARS FIT 
PROPERLY AND BATHE 
HORSES* NECKS 
DAILY WITH LySOL 
SOLUTION, 


















DEFLEA AND DEODORIZE YOUR 
DOG WITH LYSOL SOLUTION 
(1% TABLESPOONFULS LYSOL 
TO I GAL. WATER.) 
PROTECT DOG'S 








APPLY LYSOL EYES WHILE 
SOLUTION TO WASHING. 
ALL ANIMAL CUTS a” 


AND INJURIES. WITH LYSOL 


FREE “‘War-time Manual for Housewives”’ 


++-New! Packed with info i 
. 2 rm : 
wartime disease; first aid; baby care a + i 
(Paste Coupon on Penn : ‘ 
; y Postcard) 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. F.J.-10 
Bloomfield, N. J., U.S.A. F a 
Send me free 






ECONOMICAL: 1 4-or. 
bottie makes Ii gations 
of germ-killing solution. 


“War-time Manual for Housewives.” 





Name 
Address 



















Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 
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APRICOT NUT LOAF 


cup chopped 
walnut meats 

1 cup finely cut 

dried apricots 


3 cups sifted flour Vy, 
3 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
%4 teaspoon salt 
Y, cup sugar or 1 egg, well beaten 
dark corn syrup 4 cup milk 
4 tablespoons melted shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and sugar, and sift again. (If corn syrup 
is used, combine syrup with milk.) Add nuts 
and apricots. Combine egg, milk, and short- 
ening; add to flour mixture and blend. Bake 
in greased loaf pan, 9x5x3 inches, in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) 1 hour, or until done. Store 
overnight, or for several hours before slicing. 
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THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


Currant Orange Loaf. Substitute 114 cups cur- 
rants for nuts and apricots in above recipe. 
Mix 2 teaspoons grated orange rind with 
fruit; add to flour-sugar mixture. 

Prune Nut Loaf. Use ’, cup chopped Eng- 
black walnut, or pecan meats in 
substitute | cup finely cut dried 
apricots 


lish walnut, 
above recipe; 
prunes tor 
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back ; 


improper way. 


legs, not 


with 
shows 


Lift 


shadow 
Ky Phyllis Wray 


OU busy farm homemakers who are 

working double-time — these days, 

don't forget that as soldiers on the 
home front, it’s your duty to keep fit and 
conserve your energy. And here’s a little 
secret—you Can do a good share of it by 
concentrating on good posture! 

And what a difference in your appear- 
ance! When you hold yourself straight 
and tall as a young tree, you're 
look at. Besides, you're likely to have the 
assurance, alertness and energy that one 
with a habitual stoop notably lacks. 

So pick that drooping waistline up out 
of your diaphragm, throw out your chest 
and tuck in your chin, tummy and rear. 
In other words, pull in those “innards.” 
Think of someone trying to lift you up by 
your ears. When you're all in place, 
it should be possible to draw an imagi- 
line from the center of your 
straight down to the center of the 
your foot. Don’t throw your 

back. That's definitely “old 
Your back flattens when you 
chest. Keep in’ mind 
must be down and 


lovely to 


nary 
head, 
arch of 
shoulders 
school.’ 

pick up your 
that your shoulders 


relaxed. 
\" ITH your chest held 


you don’t just draw stingy little 
breaths. You breathe deeply, plenty of 
fresh, bracing air. It means energy. If 
you slump over as you work, there’s added 


high, 


strain on certain parts of the body. It 
gives you backaches, and makes you need- 
lessly tired and weak. You're likely to 
be more nervous than you should be, and 
have less stamina. 

Remember your posture while you're at 
work, particularly. If your hands are at 
waist level, don’t stoop over. Keep that 
spine straight. It helps prevent fatigue. 
When you pick up the milk pail, deep 
knee bend, then straighten up, keeping 
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The Brautigam Twins 


of Des Plaines, Illinois 


TO MAKE IT EASIER FOR 
vou, I'M CHARLOTTE! " 








Here are right and wrong ways to 
sit; bend from hips, not shoulders. 


the spine erect. And when carrying some- 
thing heavy like this. try to keep the 
shoulders on an even keel. If you tend 
to lean over toward the heavy side, it 
may cause a body injury. 

While ironing, too, balance yourself 
easily on the balls of your feet with your 
back straight and shoulders level. When | 
sitting, keep erect: shove back in your 
chair until it supports the base of your 


spine; don’t sit on your back. 


A FEW simple exercises | “I guess the first time in our lives we were 
really different was when Beverly and I made 


ll help you correct minor posture de- é 
ip a tennis I the tooth powder test. Naturally, as twins, 


fects \& SECTIONS CASES, consult a_physi- we not only look alike... we usually do every- 
cian). Stand against the wall, head, heels thing alike. But in the test, I used Pepsodent. 
and shoulders touching, hands at your | Beverly used another leading brand. From 
sides. Press buttocks down against the | thenon, there wasa big difference between us!” 


wall. Then walk away, trying to main- 
tain that position. If you lose it, go back 


**We’re a trio from now on! 
A pair of twins and Pepsodent!”’ 


again for your “alignment.” 

A grand limbering routine is to stand 
up tall. Then rise on tiptoe, and at the 
same time, raise your arms overhead, 
clasping your hands and stretching way, 
way up as high as you can. Pull hard and 
really feel yourself being pulled into 
place. Then without bending your knees, 
touch your fingertips to your toes—and 
relax. After awhile, you should be able 
to place the palms of your hands flat on 
the floor in front of your toes. 

Wearing good shoes, eating the proper 
foods, and getting sufficient rest are other 


For the safety of your smile... 
use Pepsodent twice a day... 
see your dentist twice a year. 


real helps toward good posture. 
These may seem like little things, but 
they will help you store up stamina. 
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"AND I'M 
BEVERLY... BUT 
OUR FRIENDS 
USUALLY THINK 
TWICE BEFORE 
CALLING US 

A BY NAME.” 


Brautigam twins offer attractive proof that 


-PEPSODENT POWDER makes teeth 
TWICE AS BRIGHT 





“No test could have been fairer. But at first I 
thought maybe I just imagined my teeth were 
twice as bright. However, when a friend of mine 
asked me what made my teeth shine so, I was 
really convinced ! Did I give him a selling on 
Pepsodent! The proof is sodefinite we'd never 
think of going back to any other brand!” 


BRAUTIGAM TWINS TEST 
AND CONFIRM THIS FACT: 


INDEPENDENT LABORATORY TESTS 
FOUND NO OTHER DENTIFRICE THAT 
COULD MATCH THE HIGH LUSTRE 
PRODUCED BY PEPSODENT... BY 
ACTUAL TEST, PEPSODENT PRODUCES 
A LUSTRE TWICE AS BRIGHT 4s 
THE AVERAGE OF ALL OTHER 

LEADING BRANDS !? 


<n O8 4 Miunp a 
~ ath te by > ae 
Good Housekeeping ), 


“oy 
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Ubedh hand de yuctihe P 


“Which hand?” Listen, little Miss Mis- 
chief, don’t you know there’s a war on? 
People can’t go around choosing with- 
out seeing —not these days. They have 
to know what they’re getting! 

That’s why you and Mommy look 
for the Pacific Factag when you shop. 
It’s an informative label that comes on 
clothes made of Pacific fabrics —clothes 
for the whole family. There’s a Factag 
slip on Pacific yard goods, too— and a 
Facbook on Pacific Sheets. 

These informative labels tell Mommy 


facts about the fabric, based on Gov- 


ernment standards. She knows just how 


bright the colors will stay, in washing 
and in wearing. She knows just what the 
fabric is made of, and most important 
of all, she knows just how to care for it 
so that the clothes will keep looking 
bright, and last for a long time. 

This is very important, for when you 
conserve materials needed to win the 


war you help to bring Daddy home all 


the quicker! 
Which hand do we take? The one 
with the Pacific Factag in it! That’s the 


only safe way to choose these days. 














For MEN,WOMEN and CHILDREN 
Cotton or rayon garments 
identified by the Pacific Factag 
are being featured by thousands of stores 
Skirts Smocks Slacks 
Culottes Pinafores 
Work clothes Buouses 
Play suits Un:forms 
Sun suits House coats 
Slips Nightgowns Pajamas WNegligees 
Men's shirts, shorts and pajamas 


Also look for the Factag slip on Pacific yard 
goods, and the Facbook 
on Pacific Sheets Pm — 


Aprons 
Hooverettes 
Street dresses 


House dresses 














FREE BOOKLET: **How can informative labeling on fabrics belp me contribute to the war effort?’’ Write today to PACIFIC MILLS, 214 Church Street, New York. 


TOBER 
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EMEMBER Mrs. 
Clifton Johnson, 
our Y an k ee 

“Guest Cook” in the 
Farm Kitchen, who* 
told in this magazine 
Vovem be wT. 1941 | 
about her trip to Africa 
in a_ sailing vessel? 
Well, she’s off to Ha- 
waii now to help take 
care of some grand- 
children. One son is commanding a mine- 
sweeper and sub-chaser along the New 
England coast, another son is navigator 
on a ship in the South Pacific, a daughter 
lives in Australia. These Johnsons have 
a gift for getting into thrilling adven- 
tures all over the world, but they all 
started from one farm in Massachusetts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Zumbrunn of 
Chapman, Kansas, have had real fun out 
of entertaining more than fifty soldiers 
from Fort Riley in their home—some for 
Sunday dinner, some for week-ends. The 
U.S.0. chooses the boys and the Chap- 
mans go after them. “These soldiers en- 
yoy home-cooked meals and like to sit 
down at a family dinner table again,” 
Mrs. Zumbrunn tells us, “but most of 
all they appreciate a late sleep in the 
morning, out of the reach of any bugler.” 
(nd here is one of the nicest things about 
it all: Mrs. Zumbrunn writes every boy’s 
mother, telling her how fine he is look- 
ing, and how well he seems to be getting 
along. 

Mail Christmas packages to boys over- 
seas not later than October, the Post 
Office department warns. No _ package 
can weigh over 11 pounds or be over 18 
inches long, or be more than 42 inches 
in length and girth combined. The post 
office hopes it won't weigh over 6 pounds 
and that it won't be larger than a shoe 
box. Don’t send food or clothing or any- 
thing perishable, says the P.O., except 
possibly candy. Mark the package 
“Christmas parcel” and see your local 
postmaster on how to address it. Not 
more than one package per week for the 
same boy, from the same person, will be 
accepted. 

Mrs. Della M. Smith lives on a farm of 
more than 2,000 acres in North Dakota. 
“Our four men have been eating in shifts 
this summer,” she writes us, “and I al- 
most wear out the food keeping it warm. 
Then at 4 p.m. I take ice-cold milk and 
sandwiches to four points on the place to 
renew their spirit. We have supper at 
8:15. so TH let .you guess when I finish 
the dishes,” 

One young man’s sweetheart from a 
nearby college comes out to help him 
spray the Smiths’ sugar beets. This must 
he done early in the morning or late in 





the evening to catch the dew, so they start 
out at 4 a.m. or stay out until 1 a.m. Quite 
an.idea, we thought. 

Margaret CC. Moloney reports from 
Oregon that “every 16-year-old lad in my 
neighborhood is working in Portland ship- 
yards for $8.20 a day, and the girls are 
waiting tables at mountain-inn resorts at 
$4 a day, which tells much of our farm 
labor story. If farmers could sell their 
stuff at prices allowing them to pay as 
much as the shipyards we'd be sitting 
pretty. We don’t appreciate being out-bid 
by folks who have the money and yet 
don’t want to pay us for our produce.” 

Like many another farm woman, Mrs. 
Pauline Welsh of Milford, Kansas, is go- 
ing back to teaching this fall, taking the 
place of a teacher who got a better job. 
She hasn’t taught for 21 years, but has 
taken a refresher course at Kansas State 
College. She is a widow with one son in 
high school, but they are staying on the 
farm and renting the land. In addition to 
teaching and keeping house Mrs. Welsh 
milks cows, takes care of the chickens, 
and raises and cans her winter’s food sup- 
ply. To take up some of the rest of her 
time she is a 4H leader and serves on two 
school boards. 

If you are a service man’s wife, if you 
are going to have a baby, and if you can’t 
pay for proper care at confinement, see 
your doctor, the local Red Cross head- 
quarters, or the county nurse about pos- 
sible aid from the government. Money 
from the U. S. Children’s Bureau to pay 
doctor and hospital bills is already avail- 
able in 17 states, soon will be in most 
others. Also, you may be able to get help 
in providing medical care for any child 
under one year old. Probably there won’t 
be enough money to go around, but it will 
help some people. 

Royal, Nebraska, has at least two 
claims to fame these days: 

1. Women have darned near taken 
over the place. The school superintendent 
and all of the teachers are women: the 
woman superintendent occupies one of 
the pulpits regularly; there’s a woman 
station agent, a woman cream buyer, a 
woman delivering milk, women clerks re- 
placing men in the one general store, a 
woman with the highest rating in the 
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race for mail carrier, 
women filling station 
attendants, and so on, 
and on. 

2. A few women 
make up a Morale 
Squad which promotes 
a community dance 
once a month, proceeds 
going to raise the 
town’s war relief quota 
and to send a box of 
candy, cigarettes, cookies and gum to all 
local men in the service. Stores furnish 
boxes, women meet to fix up the packages, 
and the postmaster types the addresses. 


Mrs. Dan Hey is an Indiana farm 
woman who recently did a special war 
job that took her into many farm homes 
in her state. We want to share with you 
this picture from her recent letter to us! 

“How I wish you could have been with 
me the day I visited the X family,” she 
writes. (She mentioned the name; the 
“X” is ours.) “I thought I'd never find 
the place, away back in the hills, two 
miles from the highway, but at last a man 
driving a team of mules escorted me. 

“Mr. X was born in Greece and doesn’t 
yet speak English plainly, but he has an 
American-born wife. He made money 
with a pop and peanut concession in the 
Cincinnati ball park, but wanted to farm, 
as he had done in Greece. Some real 
estate man sold him this horrible piece of 
land, sight unseen. 

“Their farm house was once an old inn. 
When at the risk of my neck I finally 
reached it, a girl who would give a movie 
queen a run for her money came to the 
door. Warm olive-tinted skin; big dark 
eyes; the loveliest hair, done high on her 
head; a gaudy dress—she was a picture. 
The mother was in the garden, skirts 
pinned up, mud caked to her knees. 

“They had a son at Pearl Harbor Dec. 
7, and heard never a word about him un- 
til Mother’s Day. Then they received a 
telegram: ‘Salutes to the best mother in 
the world.’ Since then the family has had 
just one object in life—to help win the 
war. They take no paper, have no car, 
have no radio. Their only contact with 
the outside world is the girl’s dates. The 
young fellows do get back there. They 
would! 

“Mrs. X hasn't a spoonful of sugar in 
the house. ‘What do I want of it?’ she 
said. ‘I can do without sugar the rest of 
my life if my boy can have what he wants 
to eat and if it helps us win.’ In her gar- 
den is every kind of vegetable you ever 
heard of, plus fruits and herbs. The 
daughter is raising a large flock of tur- 
keys. The man is making that wretched 
soil produce food. I know now why Hitler 
had a hard time with the Greeks.” 












Line UP your jars and get your kettles 
ready, jelly-makers—it’s grape jelly 
time! Now’s your chance to keep all 
that sunshiny grape goodness in deli- 
cious homemade jelly! To help you get 
your extra allowance of jelly-making 
sugar and s-t-r-e-t-c-h it extra far, 
Sure-Jell offers three suggestions... 


1. If You Have Enough Sugar 


... Either on hand, or by applying to 
your local sugar rationing board—your 
grocer knows where it is—remember 
that by using Sure-Jell in the usual way 
you'll get far more jelly for every pound 
of sugar. Sure-Jell’s half-minute boil 
lets all the juice and fresh-fruit color 
and flavor stay right in the kettle—they 
haven’t time to steam away. You get 
more jelly — better-tasting jelly — than 
ever before! 


y & If You Have Light Corn Syrup 


... You can stretch your jelly-making 
sugar more than twice as far simply by 
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Jelly-makers! 


3 Sugar-Saving 
Suggestions from 
Sure-Jell for 
Grape Jelly-making 

‘fas Usual’’ 


substituting /ight corn syrup for half the 
cups of sugar in any Sure-Jell recipe! 


3. New Folder Tells How to Keep 
Fruit for Later Jelly-making 


Get your fruit-saving folder that tells 
how to can fruit or juice without sugar 
now — make it into Sure-Jell jam or 
jelly later. Just send your name and 
address, with 3¢ stamp to cover mailing, 
to Sure-Jell, Dept. 210, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Here is a brief outline of the 
method it shows you... 

To prepare fruit for jam, or juice for jelly, 
follow exactly the fruit-preparation meth- 
ods for jam or jelly as described in the 
Sure-Jell folder enclosed in every package. 
To pasteurize fruit or juice, simmer jars of 
fruit, partially sealed, in water bath at 185° 
F. Simmer 20 minutes for pints, a half-hour 
for quarts. Remove and seal completely at 
once. Invert jars and cool, avoiding drafts. 
To make jams and jellies from canned fruit 
or juice, follow the tested fresh-fruit reci- 
pes in the Sure-Jell folder. And for very 
best results, do use Sure-Jell—on sale at 
your grocer’s now. 


SUREVELL STRET-CH-E-S SUGAR..- 

saves TIME AND WORK 700! 10 WONDER 
(75 AMERICAS LARGEST SELLING 
POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT / 








S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S§ SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s short boil 
can’t boil down juice—you get more jelly per cup 
of sugar! You may substitute light corn syrup for 
14 the cups of sugar in any SURE-JELL recipe. 


HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS ...the same every 


time ...even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle—convenient powdered 


form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, home- 
tested by 2,100 women for success with each fruit. 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger showing 


of more delicious jams and jellies! 






A Product of " 
General Foods 
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HERE IS AN ARTIC * 


ARM women will dé more sewing in 

the months ahead than they have done 
for years, and just at a time when sewing 
machine companies have turned their 
plants over to war production. But parts 
are still obtainable and will probably 
continue to be, so you should be able 
to keep your machine running merrily. It 
is still possible to buy new sewing ma- 
chines, although sales are being rationed. 

Most simple repair jobs can be done 
at home. Here are a few preventives— 
and cures—for the most common trou- 
bles sewing machines are heir to: 

How to Clean and Oil. After removing 
the needle and bobbin case take out the 
needle plate. Brush out all lint. If you 
use a pointed tool, be very careful not to 
scratch or roughen any parts. Next bend 
the machine over on its hinges and give 
the entire underside a good brushing and 
cleaning. Apply a few drops of a good- 
grade light sewing machine oil to all 
movable parts, but don’t flood with oil. 

When a machine has not been in use 
for some time and runs hard, the cause 
is usually gummed oil. If so, no amount i 
of new oil will help. With an eye drop- 
per place a few drops of denatured al- 
cohol in every oil hole and on every 
movable part on the underside of the 
machine. Allow it to remain for fifteen 
minutes, then wipe thoroughly and oil all 
around. Caution: do not permit the alco- 
hol to get on the enamel of the machine 
or the woodwork—it may spoil the finish. 

When Needles Break. A. The needle 
is set improperly. B. Needle is not cen- 
tered in the hole of the needle plate. 
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YOu WILL WANT TO KEEP 


By William Silverstein 


Chief 


Sewing Machine Companies. 


Former Mechanic for Two 


Large 


Loosen the screws that hold the plate, 
move plate slightly to the left or right, 
tighten C. Foot might not be 
tightened securely to the presser bar, or 
hole in foot is not centered in line with 
the needle. To center the foot remove 
face plate and loosen the small screw 
that secures the presser bar. Center the 
foot accurately and retighten screw. 


SCrews. 


When Machine Skips Stitches. A. 
Needle is not set correctly. B. Needle 
might be bent. C. Worn hook, allows 


too much side play in race; in this case 
the only remedy is to renew the hook. 
When Machine Does Not Feed Prop- | 
A. Stitch regulator might be turned 
down far. Try a larger stitch. B. 
Teeth on the feeder may be clogged with 
dirt or they may be worn smooth. Re- 
new feeder or clean out dirt between 
teeth with a pin. C. Foot may be badly 
worn on underside. If so, get a new one. 


erly. 


too 


When Top Thread Breaks. A. Ma- 
chine is not threaded properly. B. Up- 
per tension is too tight. C. There is a | 


burr on point of needle. Change the 
needle. D. Needle not set right. It should 
be inserted as far up as it will go. E. 
Take-up spring might be bent or groove 
cut by the constant passing of 
thread through it. It should be renewed. 

When Bottom Thread Breaks. A. Bob- 
bin is not threaded properly. B. 
lension on bobbin case is too tight. C. 
There is too much thread wound on bob- 
hin, preventing free movement of bobbin 
in the bobbin case. D. The small tension 
spring on the bobbin case might be worn 
or broken, exposing a sharp end that 
trips the thread. Get a new spring. 

When Machine Gathers Material. A. 
Tensions are too tight. Loosen both top 
bottom slightly. B. Try a 
smaller stitch. 

When Machine Loops. If the looping 
is on top of the material, tighten tension 
slightly on the bobbin case, or try loosen- 
ing the upper tension a little. If looping 
occurs on the underside of material, tight- 
en the upper tension until. you get the 


into it 


Cast 


and ones 


proper stitch. 4 








Helpful Service Material 
SLIP COVERS—How to make your own..... 


75 GAMES—Active ones for large and small par- 
ties, also good pencil games.........+ee06+% 10c 


FARM KITCHEN FOLDER—Many good ideas for | 
your own kitchen. Includes attractive color 
rere ner se mre 10c 


Send Coin to Dept. R., Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"They re starting to 
call my boy ISKINNAY'! 


rT} 
1S QUAKER OATS 


a SUPER FOOD FOR HIM & 


i shat scientists tell us. 
i wer is based on w 
ene grow and fill out, here are three 


roteins 
things he must have. Plenty of food-energy, P ’ 
important : : : A 
a grows ee ie veel wt 7 rain cereals in 
Oatmeal actually sored awe a er 1,’samazingly rich, actual y 
ildi inst it’srichin food-e ties “ ae al 
building Peeve in vitamin Bi! ling W ealth of t 
““triple-ri 


! Irs Outstanc ealth © —— 
ther healthful advantages (see facts below), rg renee ~ 
Sead, truly, America’s og 


Breakfast Food A 
i i cer Oats is prepare 
licious, the whole family loves it — Quick Quaker P 

> a _ 
in less time than it takes to 


Webelieveso, 
If you want that boy of yo 


precious, bate. 
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. Tee! Geta ackage—today! 
boil the coffee Aa pm gers: Be 
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Ay INVESTED IN QUAKER OATS 


\ 
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Good-looking, durable CLOPAY Window Shades 
cost only 10c-15c ... that means you can 
put up fresh, new window shades every year. 


Never again will dirty window shades make rooms look 
drab and dreary. For Cuiopay scientists have developed 
a beautiful, new window shade of an amazing material— 
A material so plentiful and 
magical you can buy stunning Ctopay Window Shades 
have clean, new window shades 
every year. And you'll be proud to have them in your 
pinhole, fray 
or crack, look like costly cloth window shades 


durable, cellulose fibre. 
for as little as 10c-15c... 


home. Ctopays hang straight, won’t 
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“Me? 

I'd rather have 
clean window 
Shades than 

expensive ones’ 











AS PATRIOTIC as they are practical. 
CLOPAYS attach to your old rollers 
without tacks or tools. Easy as sealing 
a letter. Saves vital metal. And CLO- 
PAYS require no textiles or other es- 
sential war materials. 








MAKE THE “ONE-ROOM" 
TEST. Put up CLOPAYS 
in just one room. Let your 
friends see them. Discover 
how they brighten the 
whole room. Discover why 
in actual test, 3 out of 4 
women couldn’t tell inex- 
pensive CLOPAYS from 
costly cloth shades, from 4 
feet away. 








BUY DURABLE CLOPAY window shades 
at your 5-and-10c, hardware, variety or 
neighborhood store. Light-weight—easy 
to carry home. CLOPAY Shademores 
still 10c, Lintones 15c, Oil-finish Wash- 
ables 29c, 36 in. x 6 ft. size, ready to 
attach. Write for free color samples to 
CLOPAY, 1217 Clopay Square, Cinti.,O 


CLOPAY 


WINDOW SHADES 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD IN MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 











KEEP LIGHTS ON DURING BLACKOUTS 
behind CLOPAY Blackout Shades. 
Lightproof. Made of tough, heavy, 
flame-proofed midnight blue material 
with hold-down clips. Save upset 
minds, upset rooms. Big help to day- 
time sleepers. From 39c up, 











RHEUMATIC PAINS 


MAKE THIS TEST FREE 


If you are suffering from those torturing pains 
usually associated with “‘Rheumatic”, “Arth- 
ritic’’, “‘Neuralgic’’, ‘“‘Sciatic’’ conditions you 
owe it to yourself to try the new, improved 
Case Combination Method as directed on 
package. Thousands report remarkable relief. 
Ask your druggist for the 10 day or 30 day 
package. He has or can get it for you. Trial 
package FREE. Write Paul Case, Dept. 903 
Brockton, Mass. 








GIVEN! Hollywood 
TExm LOCKET 


Smart, new, yellow gold fin- 
ish HOLLYWOOD STAR 
LOCKET civen for introducing 

our wonderful, Spot Remover 
and Cleaner (non-inflammable, 
easy to use, needed in every 
pone, saves dry cleaning bills) at 
5c each to your friends. Choice of 
and 14 other gifts for 
Padies, girls, men or beys for send- 
fing only $3.00 collected as per gift 
catalog, sent FREE. We trust you. Send name and 
address today. Get trial offer. Nothing te buy. 
GOLD CROWN PRODUCTS, Dept. 4-K, JEFFERSON, IOWA 

















WRITTEN IN THE STARS 


(Continued from page 55) 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
Janet’s heart sank. She had had experi- 
ence with that silence before. It was the 
sign that Professor Granby was marshall- 
ing his forces for a swift and complete 
annihilation. She looked up again. His 
face was thoughtful. 

“Why do you suppose, my dear young 
lady, that I’ve spent 35 years building my- 
self a reputation for being the crustiest, 
most unfeeling old devil that ever marked 
E on an examination paper? My parents 
were poor. We lived on the wrong side 
of the tracks. It was torture to me to go 
to school, because the rest of them 
laughed at my clothes. Why, I remember 
one time—it was bitterly cold—I had to 
wear my sister’s sweater,—a pink sweater, 
mind you, with some sort of ribbon doo- 
dad at the waist. I can see that sweater 
yet, and the sight of pink makes me sick 
to this day. There was a boy named 
Harold Fay in the class, and—” 

Why the poor old darling, thought 
Janet, as he rambled on. The sweet old 
thing. And to think that she had been 
afraid of him. She wanted to pat his head 
and tell him that she understood perfectly. 

The music stopped, and he blinked un- 
certainly. 

“Now how in the world did I get started 
on that?” he asked. Then he smiled. 
“Anyway, you're a very sympathetic lis- 
tener,” he said, and led her toward a 
place in the huge double circle that was 
being formed in the middle. of the floor. 

“Why, it worked!” Janet told herself 
incredulously as she marched clockwise in 
time to the music. Scientifically, astrology 
might be questionable, but it certainly 
had its points socially. 


Sue watched the faces of 
the men who formed the outer circle mov- 
ing counter-clockwise. The music stopped 
on a high note, unexpectedly, and Janet 
clutched at the black sleeve nearest her, 
then almost dropped it in dismay, That 
campus dude, that snake-in-the-grass, that 
smart-alecky, too-handsome, too-rich, too- 
everything Jack Shrewsbury, her pet de- 
testation. And here she was obliged to 
probe his innermost soul, in whose secrets 
she hadn’t the slightest interest. Besides 
he was a smooth article, who wouldn’t be 
deluded by her astrological chit-chat. 





“Look, Charlie, — this boy roots with 
his feet!” 











WEEE SORES: 
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However, what he thought didn’t mat- 

ter. She was out to make a conversational 


success of herself, by her chosen method, 
come what might. “When’s your birth- 


— day ai she asked, too much irked to em- 
as the ploy finesse. 

rshall- Jack Shrewsbury executed a talented 
nplete variation of the rhumba, which Janet had 


His no difficulty in following. 
“April eighteenth,” he replied. “Why?” 
“That makes you an Arian,” she told 


l. 


young 
Him. 


y l. 

sea “Well, I've been called a lot of things. 

arked but that’s a new one. What does it get | 

arents me?” he inquired good-naturedly, smiling | 

x side over her shoulder. 

to go “Tt means you were born under the | 

them sign of Aries, and your ruling planet is 

ember Mars. You're very magnetic and witty 

sad to and a good conversationalist.” That ought 

eater, to get him, she thought. She looked up at 

1 doo- him. His expression was bland and satis- 

veater fied and it did something to her. “You’re 

e sick also conceited, intolerant, and head- 
strong,” she added viciously, overcome > 

1amed Bel al 2 tet ten | ge 
with rage, “And spoiled.” It didn’t say | Vi ‘ 


that in the book, but it was true. a 


~— “Here, here!” He was suddenly look- 

toni ing down as if he had discovered a hedge- 

ead hog in his arms. “What is all this? What WHAT aR i NGS OW @ 
ectly. did I ever do to you? : 6 
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A HALLOWE'EN PARTY Your body consists of 24 chemical elements. Lack of certain 
arte 
; THAT'S DIFFERENT! foods robs you of these elements—hastens the degenerative 
niled. 
, Ww ot process. Postponement of old age depends to a great de- 
Cc is- “Wartime 
a Witches Frolic” gree on balanced diet with enough Vitamin “C"’ every day. 
: was is the cleverest 7 PP te ; 

6 Hallowe’en par- Some people “grow old’ faster than others. does not store “*( it is highly important to 
floor. tv we’ve seen in | And there is ample evidence that liberal intake get some Vitamin “C”’ every single day. Only 
orself a long time. | of protective foods postpones old age, maintains a few foods contain enough “C” and cooking 
ton in Here is a chance youth and vigor during the “middle years”. frequently destroys it. 
ology to “Put Hex And this is scientific fact! Every day —bone To hold youth, to retard old age . . . watch 

, id on Hitler”; dis- and body tissue wears out. It must be replaced. —_ your diet! Eat plenty of citrus fruits —like 
ny cover how “be- In this way, the body constantly renews itself. © Canned Florida Grapefruit Juice... 1 or 2 

witching” you But there is-one vitamin essential to this glasses daily will furnish all the Vitamin “C” 
are, find out | Process- -body fissue simply cannot form prop- you need, Start serving Canned Florida Grape- 
— how you would stack up as an erly without Vitamin “C”,. fruit Juice today. Everyone likes its deli- 
ee airplane pilot; and eat a real Because of this . . . and because the body __ ciously tart flavor. 
- ee ® > ” s , 
; Refueling Supper.” This party FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
ppec will be the talk of the neighbor- 
Janet hood. Send 10 cents (coin) to | 
her, Party Editor, Farm Journal and T 
B. Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. GRAPEFRUI as 
Phat THIS CHART shows the 
that relative amount pape 
. , ' : “Cc” you get in 
| - “Don’t misunderstand me. There isn’t | min ~ oe of the 3 
ei anything personal in this at all. I’m just | ten iuices. CANNED GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
wives telling you what’s written in the stars.” | Ee a= p Arena ace Hager 
crets z and desserts. No need to add 


; That was a line right out of Aunt Ger- 
sides trude’s book. 
t be “Well, the stars are screwy, then,” an- 
, nounced Jack flatly. “There isn’t a more | 
tolerant fellow in college than me. Why 
when I was at school—” Janet preserved 
her air of detached and polite disbelief 


sugar. 






PCANNED CITRUS 
SALAD is a tempting 
combination of whole 
orange and grapefruit 
sections from Florida. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT OR 
ORANGE JUICE is one of 


the cheapest sources of 
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throughout the recital that followed. He netural Vitamin = «dave Giana “<< on iil at te a can today 
ail A ° ° 36 ’ m your grocer. 
£D was still trying to convince her when the by drinking « oe = your grocer’s. You'll love it! 






dance ended. 


” & Why, this is fun, she thought. It’s like 

we a game. y : 
“a Across the floor she caught Clarissa’s 

5a eye, and the slight imperative lift of her FU 








chin. 
mt “Excuse me, please,” she begged Jack. | GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS © GRAPEFRUIT JUICE © ORANGE JUICE 
t ; . 7 . ‘ ¢ 7” ” 
Ni | think my sister wants to speak to me.” | BLENDED ORANGE & GRAPEFRUIT JUICES « CITRUS SALAD 
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TOMORROW WE START 
HUSKIN' THE CORN...JUS 
IN TIME TO MEET THAT 
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Ben-Gay contains up to 2\™ times more of 
those two famous pain-relieving agents— 
methyl salicylate and menthol —than 5 
other widely offered rub-ins ! There’s also 
Ben-Gay MILD for children. 


a Acts FAST 


WHERE You HURT! 











i R E E Just to get acquainted with 


new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 755, Des Moines, fa. 

















FACE ABOUT 
SIZE OF DIME 


Send No Money Now—We Trust You. Send Name & Address. 
Ladies! Girls! Lovely Watches, other premiums or Cash Given 
—GIVE AWAY FREE PICTURES with White CLOVERINE 
Brand SALVE for chaps and mild burns sold to friends at 
25c a box (with FREE Picture) and remitamount as explained 
in catalog. 47th year. Be First. Write for starting order Salve 
Pictures, Catalog sent postage paid by us. i j 
WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. 52-E, TYRON 
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Clabber Girl. 


HULMAN & CO, — TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Founded in 1848 


@ Millions of women, like their 
mothers before them, use Clab- 
ber Girl Baking Powder ... Be 
sure of results .. . be proud of 
results, with Clabber Girl Baking 
Powder... Every grocer has 


Yet Modern as Tomorroy, 
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She found Cas in the cloak-room. 

“First,” Cas began without preamble, 
“did I or did I not hear old Granite-face 
Granby telling you he is at heart a big 
softy, or words to that effect?” 

Janet smiled. “Well, more or less.” 

Clarissa whistled in admiration. “And 
you were howling about your lack of so- 
cial technique. Baby, you’re good! But 
what I really dragged you in here for—” 
she searched her sister’s face—“I thought 
you ought to have some warning. Larry 
Griggs came in the door two minutes ago.” 

Janet sat down abruptly. “Larry—. 
Why he isn’t coming home until—” 

Cas explained swiftly. “The Griggs 
family itself didn’t know until today. His 
brother Bill just told me.” 

Janet stood up quickly. Her knees were 
shaking. “Cas, I’ve got to get out of here. 
I can’t meet him here of all places, where 
I’m at my very worst. I—what’ll I do, 
Cas?” she asked miserably. 

*“What'll you do, you prize idiot? Why 
stick to your whatever it is. 
Don’t give up a line when it’s working.” 

“But you don’t understand. Cas. This 
won't go over with Larry. He’ll—” 

“Any line that'll work with Professor 
Granby will leave Larry Griggs on the 
ropes. After all, he’s just the red-headed 
boy next door, no matter where he’s been 
for the past two years,” said Cas briskly. 
“Now look. The next number is Ladies’ 
Choice, so just go right up and grab him. 
He'll be up with the Faculty, saying 
howdy, and the presence of so much au- 
thority will keep the little gals from out 
of town at bay for a few minutes.” 


system, 


Wet, why not, thought 
Janet. What had she to lose? Only, she 
reflected, I wish I'd had a chance to try 
out my system a little more thoroughly 
before I had to put it to the big test. 
She followed Clarissa out into the gym- 
nasium, and there he was, talking to his 
mother. He really and truly was there, 
just as tall and broad, just as red-headed, 
just as unutterably dear, as he had always 
been. With a quick intake of breath, she 
started across the floor toward him. 
“Janet!” He flung an arm around her. 
“Where’ve you been? I’ve been looking 
for you.” The same old greeting, she 
thought, looking up into his eyes. “You 
haven’t changed at all,” he said. “Re- 
member the time we dug up the Ivy Day 





“The trouble is these days, you can’t tell ° 


whether he’s doing contour plowing or 
whether he’s been at the cider again.’ 
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m. "” 
reamble. ivy and planted poison ivy instead? To T * = Pp 
nite-face celebrate my return let’s—” | 
rt a big Her heart sank. He was starting in | - is iS lE 
right where they had left off. She was - 
ess.” still his good, obedient, little man Friday, 
n. “And unromantic as his shadow. But at least es AND IT DOESN'T TAKE MUCH Ss f 
k of so- she wouldn’t give up without a struggle. UGAR e 
d! But “It’s the old Geminian strain still show- 
» for—” ing, isn’t it. Larry?” she said as they 
thought moved away to the music. “Your birth- 
Larry day’s in June, isn’t it? You’re dual in 
es ago.” character and mentality. You’ve always Yummy! There's lots A third of a cup of 
arry- been that way.—serious and senaities of rich, raisiny luscious sugar is mighty little 
aM about some things, and a complete clown flavor in this pie—yet for a nice big pie like 
Griggs in your off moments.” She looked up at slice it—and it doesn’t this. And still, it’s as 
lay. His him, meltingly. run! The crust stays sweet as the sweetest 
; . H iad . ail crisp, too. Try it on your tooth in your family 
of te length, studying her Sinai sae ane Then Pp rp — see wae Gomana ET re AE 
, where he gave a great shout of laughter, gath- tia oa 
1 I do. ered her close, and galloped her at double 
time down the floor. “Wonderful, Jan! * Have you tried Minute Tapioca Cream lately? It’s a wonderful 
? Why That’s a swell new line! W hy didn’t we way to get milk and eggs into your family... now, when they need 
it is. think of that before. with Aunt Gertrude qned cuieisan ease Shan aves. Say dhe sein an Gin gama. — 
rking.” right under our noses?” He chuckled, % 
. This then sobered. “You had me worried for a SS 







moment,” he confided. “I thought you’d 






ofecsor changed,—gone smoothie or something. 
on the Don’t ever change, ever, Jan. I like you 8 
headed just as you are.” a 
’s been “I won't change.” she said soberly. “I q 
yriskly. guess I'll always be the same. freckles i 
ag 
| 


and all.” 


r 


Ladies’ 
“That’s the girl.” They danced silently 


ib him. 

saying for a moment, then Larry said the thing 

ich au- that she had been afraid of. “The only 
trouble is that it’s too late now for that 


mm out 
” swell approach to do me any good. You | 


see, ve found out in the last few months 


ought that there is only one girl in the world | 

















Stevens?” 


ly, she that I really want to sell myself to, and | 

to try J don’t think she'd fall for astrology.” | 
yughly She'd always known it would be this 
5t. way, Janet thought drearily. Larry used 
. gym- to tell her everything, and it was, she sup- 

tn hie posed, really a compliment that he should | 

PCa tell her first about the girl he had finally | 
paded. fallen in love with. In a minute, when she 
ilways could get rid of the lump in her throat 

' | >| PIE 
h. she she’d say something comradely and under. | BIG-SECRET asmeael 
| standing. She sv allowed hard. | egg, slightly beaten 
Si I could try it on her, though,” said 1 cup raisins | tablespoon ee juice 
a t; ; : _ : > yn jul 
oking arry thoughtfully. “In fact, I guess I 2 cups Wate? sinute Tapioca 2 tablespoons len ind 
‘ ' d le rin 

'» she will.” | 4 tablespoons — | teaspoon ergs 

“You He grasped her by the elbows and pre ten alt 1 baked 9-inch pie s 

g 7 ei V4, teaspoon 2 Cream, whipped 
“Re. looked deep, deep. into her eyes. “Your id enough 
° ° ° e. ° ° i - ' " mia 
y Day birthday is in March. isn’t it, -Miss | ae ater, cover, and cook 30 minutes. ore ge alt 
| Add raisins to water, Combine Minute Tapioca, sugar, S4M 
| r 


ice to make 2 Cups: 


water to ju mix well. Bring mixture 


Z as , -epan and : 
P lic uid in saucep' : us con- 
wart a full boil overt direct heat, surring 


peered “ r small amount over egg, stirring ror . 

stantly. Fou ~ saucepan and bring just to 4 boil. MINUTE 
— ¥ d butter, raisins, lemon juice, TAPIOCA 
r with whipped - 


Me. 


ously; ‘ 
Remove from hr 
and rind. Cool. 
cream. (All measuremen 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 


e and ad 
Fill pie shell. Cove 
ts are level.) 
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4 or 

A Ty “ye . . 

in. | I'm watchin’ things for ya!—Just cut 


: "er straight back and you'll be okay!” | Don’t overlook the hundreds of offers in the ‘Farmers’ Trading Post” on pages 92-93 
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Things to make for her, him, baby, home 
Crocheted basket Doilies 

Hand bags Slippers 

Women's gloves Pot holders 

Men's scarf and gioves Knitting bags 

Collar and cuff set Toys 

Dinner cloth (Penguin, Zulu doll) 
Luncheon set Shopping bag 

Jabot Sweaters 

Bed jacket Jewelry 


10¢ BOOK ““seu7" 


“Star Variety Show” (illustrated) 
has complete instructions for ail 
these new and original designs. Get 
it at your art goods counter or 
send 10c WITH COUPON TODAY! 
FREE! 5 instruction leaflets if you 
order 2 or more books in coupon! 


= 

me com — ee ee ee ee ee ee ow 

“American Co., Dept. F/10 “™ 

§ P.0. Box 78, Canal St. Sta. N. Y. am ff 

; § am enclosing 10¢ (tlc in Canada) for each of i 
the books checked below: 









STAR VARIETY SHOW of Knitted and i 

ry Crocheted Models #21 7 
C BABIES ARE SUCH FUN TO DRESS £20 

§ Star BOOK FoR THE HOME +19 j 

r 6 STAR BOOK OF 100 EDGINGS *18 j 

a BD. cp cvecccceseeseceesscosceccccecess i 

Db tvevenetadedeteaswesdi ee i 








No membership fee. Earn extra income sell- 
ing Stamped Art Needlework. Buy whole- 
gale—eell retail, Quick profits, Also Dress 
Goods line. Bs perionce unnecessary, Get easy 
plan and FREE Catalog. 

EMBROIDERY GUILD, 740 Broadway, Dept. 704, New York, N..Y. 
















APP 


Ne Coring! Ne Peeling! Just wash 

and quarter apples, cook, and the Food 

Mill takes out cores, seeds, skins, LESS 

SUGAR needed for sweetening. Food 

Mill method retains more vitamins and 

minerals, giving sauce delicious flavor and 

richer color. 

MASHES POTATOES, rutabacas, 
pumpkin, squas! smooth and fluffy, 
no lumps! 

PUREES 













peas, spinach, tom- 
atoes, all Zagstables for soups. 

BABY FOODS—=strains fresh foods 
from family vegetables quicker, 


chea 
FOLEY FOOD MILL, inade of steel. 
lasts years. Rust and acid resistant. 
$1.25 at de hdwe, stores or send coupon. 
FOLEY S$! . 2-cup size, sifts into measuring cup. 50¢ 
—— ee ee 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 102 Main St. N.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
{ }) Send Free Recipe Circular. or > 
I enclose { } $1.25, Food Mill, or { ) 500 Sitter, (*, Guaranteed by 
T enclose {1 $1.75 both Food Mill and Sifter. Good Housekeeping 
(Your order sent postpaid) Loy sf oerecreet on ait 
Tw 
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VERY housewife has a “prepared-for- 

anything” feeling if she possesses a 
table-cover for grand occasions. Of 
course, such a cover or set can be used 
with satisfaction on lesser occasions, too, 
if it is a crocheted one like those shown 
here. Crocheted table-outfits not only 
make lacy and effective backgrounds for 
the dishes and silver, but they “wear like 
iron.” Best of all, they do not show wrin- 
kles nor require frequent pressing as do 
linen pieces. 

Crocheting is restful and the work goes 
fast. In fact, even when you pick it up 
only in odd moments it is surprising how 
rapidly a handsome piece grows. 

The round table-cloth is about 41” in 
diameter and is made in the popular pine- 
apple design. It is not a difficult pattern 
and is very decorative. 

The oblong table-cloth in filet has a 
handsome floral design border and cen- 
ter. It would make a beautiful heirloom 
piece someday, and be a constant joy 
now. It is approximately 81” x 98”. 

On some occasions we like a luncheon 
set better than an all-over cover. The 
set shown has a lovely daisy motif that 
makes it outstandingly attractive. It is 
crocheted in two shades of crochet cotton. 

Whether to use white, cream or ecru 
thread for table pieces is a matter of per- 
sonal choice. All are suitable. 








RC 6 in 





oe ie 


eae 


Directions for crocheting will be sent on request accompanied by 5 cents 
(coin). Send te Dept. F, Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHALL THEY GET 
MARRIED? 


(Continued from page 51) 


“OBER 


the one man of your heart,” if you are old 
nough to know what you are doing, if 
is some provision for supporting a 
if you can realize that your 


there 
Cl ild. 
isband may come back crippled or shell- 
iocked, go ahead and good luck to you, 


and 


sav the ones who voted “Toa” 
Hlere is how they feel about it: 
l. Jt's better to have a little of the 


- eetness of married life now than to take 
a chance of never having any. If you wait 
marry, either because the 


vou may never 

ian may not come back, or because one 

of you may have lost enthusiasm, or be- 
suse you are older and may not fall in 


love ‘There is just one best time 
to marry, and that is when you are young 


again 
and very much in love.” 

If you marry now you are sure of some 
happiness, “People advised me 
not to marry in 1917.” an Oregon woman 
“and our parents flatly forbade it. 


anyway. 





writes, 
‘Bill may not come back’, they said. So | 
we eloped. Well, Bill didn’t come back, 


but he is still in my heart, and I thank 
God _ that had that 
happiness to carry me through the years 


we 


until I meet him again.” 

\ widow in Texas agrees with her. “If 
| hadn't married my soldier sweetheart 
and had my one child. what would I ever 


have had in this life? I lost my husband 


-for- 
es a but I have his son.” 
Of 
used Just as eloquent are 
too, some of the women who didn’t marry, and 
own who have felt cheated all of the years 
only since. “Better.” says one, “to have had 
. for one month of life and love, followed by 
like heartbreak, than years of peace, security 
yrin- and loneliness.” 
s do 2. We aren't afraid—we have the 
courage. As a Colorado woman sees it, 
zoes “This is no time for shrewd calculation, 
up much less for fear. You always take 
how chances when you get married—now you 
simply take more. People who put off 
” in marriage and children until everything is 
ine- safe and secure are likely to miss these 
tern great experiences altogether, and perhaps 
it serves them right.” 
is a The folks who feel that way believe 
cen- that the soldier “deserves” to get married 
yom if he wants to, and that the girl should be 
joy “brave” enough to do her “part.” Says 
one: “I couldn’t send my man away with- 
eon out the hope that if he died the sun would 
The someday shine upon a child of his.” 
that It’s true, the man may come _ back 
t is horribly crippled. “But,” say these women, 
ron. . “if I didn’t love my husband enough to 
cru take what was left of him, and cherish 
er- and care for him, and work to support 
him if need be, then I didn’t love him 
enough to marry him ever. Besides, the 


more I might be needed by my husband 


the more in love with him I could be.” 
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PERMANENT WAVE 


ay 







FOR 
COMPLETE 
HOME KIT 


Each KIT Contains 40 Curlers 
SHAMPOO and WAVE SET also included 


There is nothing else to buy, Shampoo and wave set are 
included free in each Charm-Kurl Kit. With Charm- 
Kuril it is easy, to give yourself a thrilling, machineless 
permanent wave in the privacy of your own home that 
should last as long as any professional permanent wave. 
You do not have to have any experience in waving hair. 
Just follow the simple instructions. 


So Easy Even a Child Can Do It 


Charm-Kurl is easy and safe to use; no experience re- 
quired; contains no Rarmful chemicals or ammonia; re- 
quires no machines or dryers, heat or electricity, Desirable 
for both women and children, 


SEND NO MONEY 


A flood of letters of praise are coming in daily from users 
everywhere. Charm-Kurl must satisfy you as it has satis- 
fied the others or it will cost you nothing to try. Don’t 
send a penny. Just send your name and address and it will 
be sent to you C. O. D. for 59c, plus postage, with the under- 
standing that if you are not thrilled with the results, your money will be cheerfully refunded. You have 
nothing to risk and a beautiful permanent to gain, so take advantage of this special offer. Send today. 


CHARM-KURL CO., Dept. 254, 2459 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 










JUNE LANG 
Glamorous movie star, praises 
Charm Kurl. This actual pho- 
tograph shows her gorgeous 
Charm Kurl Permanent Wave. 

















Pn on Add-a-Square 
not fo" eUTWORK 
LOT 


18 in, STAMPED 
SQUARES JOIN 
TO MAKE ANY 

Ci. otn 


To get a letter... write a letter! 


BUY MORE SQUARES AS NEEDED 


No. 747 —Here’s a grand new idea! Con- 
veniently handled 18 in. squares, stamped 
with a beautiful Waterlily design for easily 
worked no-bar cutwork. You join the 
squares to create a marvelously elaborate 
tablecloth of great beauty. It’s economical, 








STARTING KIT 
CONTAINS 

xe LINEN 
; SQUARES sex18 













SuewoeniziNG 
















too—you buy the starting kit, then later as sniow 
you need them order additional squares ae “ x 
and thread from us. Kit contains 2 squares, . a" 










18x18 in., stamped on deluxe quality pure 
cream Linen, 1 ball Pearl thread to start 
embroidering one square, embroidery 
needle, and full instructions. Money back 
if not entirely satisfied. Order by number. 


HERRSCHNER CO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FE] Howt Women 








FREDERICK 
$08 S. FRANKLIN ST 














WE SELL 
A LOT OF 
THEM 


THAT'S IT! 
LAND O’ 
NOD 
NO OTHER 
QUILT BATT 
FOR ME! 





moines 


STYLE BOOK FREE 


MAIL coupon for FREE copy of amazing Style Book 
filled with hundreds of fashions especially proportioned 
to make YOU look slimmer, smarter, and poun 

lighter. Dresses as low as $1.98; coats as low as $6.95. 
Also hats, hose, shoes, house frocks, corsets, underwear: 
Mailcoupon for your FREE copy now. Noobligation. 


SMART HOME QUILTERS KNOW! 


that Land O' Nod fills soft, warm, quilts that 





stay beautiful through the years. It's soft, fluffy, 


snow white, and needles easily. Ask for Land 


Lane Aryant |. 





O’ Nod at your dry goods or department store 
—and send 10c for new Quilt Pattern Book. 


752 EAST MARKET STREET + INDIANAPOLI 


Please rush FREE Style Book for stout women. (174) 












LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING CO. || 1, 
aGmeé..«.s 
Dept. 8.5 Lockport, New York ' f 
" | Address Geuibawesdedves daendnes ; 
LOCK y ol PRODUCT a RR AEE pepe ELLER EE 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., | 
10 Cedar Street, New York 
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Please send me FREE BOOK, describin 





uses of Baking Soda, also a set of 
Colored Bird Cards. 














s in using the right leavening 


‘ Bg 


“Like plenty of baking Soda Bis- 
cuits, one thing I can make with 


my eyes closed. Because I know 


g 


ys what with 


“These men of mine are eatin 


like horses these da 





g Soda. 


-sour milk and Bakin 


That's ‘sure-fire’ 


for good biscuits 


ybe 


their extra work. Or ma 
it's my cooking. I'm sparing noth- 


ing to give them the best.’ 


all 





s are always 


and Soda Biscuit 
Rear ieee ; 
sure-fire’ with a working man.’ 


’ 


the secret of soft biscuit crumb 
delicate flavor, tender texture.’’ 
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FARM 


. Marriage will help sustain both the 
soldier and his give them an 
anchor, something to tie to—something to 
plan for and look forward to in the bitter 


wife 


days ahead. In time of uncertainty, strain 
and fear, everyone needs someone who is 
entirely his or hers to love, confide in, and 


joys and sorrows with. And 
said many letters, a married 
less liable to fall before the 
surrounding military camps 


both 
incidentally. 
far 


share 
man Is 
temptations 
than the man 

1. The needs the children. In 
general, the cream of our crop of young 
physically, go into military service. 
Many will never come back. If they are 
to procreate their kind it must be 
Certainly we don’t want Hitler’s methods 
of renewing the population someday—the 


single is. 


country 


men, 


now. 


idea that one man need not be limited 
to one woman. And anyway, young 
people are the ones who have the most 


children, and with less risk to the mothers. 

5. A married man makes a_ better 
soldier. This opinion came chiefly from 
women, who felt sure that a husband, 
with a home and family to fight for, would 
pitch into the battle all the more savagely. 
Men are more skeptical about this point 
—especially military men. 


L1EUTENANT General 

Ben Lear, commanding our Second Army, 
referred us to Kipling’s poem, The Mar- 
ried Man, which he believes to be “very 
apt.” It begins: 
“The bachelor ’e fights for one 

1s joyful as can be; 

But the married man don’t call it fun, 

Because ’e fights for three— 

For *Im an’ ’Er an’ It 

(An’ Two an’ One make three) 

’"E wants to finish ‘is little bit, 


{n’ ’e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea!” 


and concludes after several more verses: 


“So I'd rather fight with the bacheler 


{n’ be nursed by the married man!” 
Major General James . Harbord, 
Chief of Staff of the A.E.F. and Com- 


mander of the Second Division in the last 
“It depends largely on how 
going at home. If they are go- 


war, 
things are 


says, 








NURSERY 
Quer Prease! 














“Unless we can get these retreaded we’re 
going to be out of luck.” 
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g if You Suffer Distress es | 


"FEMALE 
WEAKNESS 














And Want To 
Build Up Red Blood! 


If at such times you, like so many 
women and girls suffer from cramps, 


backache, distress of ‘“‘irregularities’, 
periods of the blues—due to functional 
monthly disturbances— 

Start at once—try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Compound TABLETS (with added 
iron). They not only help relieve 
monthly pain but also accompanying 
tired, nervous feelings of this nature. 
This is due to their soothing effect on 
ONE OF WOMAN’S MOST IMPORTANT ORGANS. 

Taken regularly—Pinkham’s Tablets 
help build up resistance against such 
symptoms. Also, their iron makes them 
a fine hematic tonic to help build up 
red blood corpuscles. Follow label di- 
rections. Worth trying! 

For free trial bottle tear this out and 
send with name and address to the 
Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., 662 
Cleveland St., Lynn, Mass. 








Lips 
Chin Arms Legs 


Happy fg I had ugly | oe - .. was jan anaved nee ie 
couraged. Tried many di roducts . . 

razors. Nothing was ademas. 1 — I dovcinend a 
simple, + pee Se inexpensive method. .It worked. I 
have h nds win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FR E book, “How to Overcome the uous 
Hair Problem" explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 


gm Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. 
Merchandise Mart, Dept. 319 Chicago. 
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OPN NOW—make the most beautiful quilt top 
you ever saw—Extra Warm--at Big 
Saving! U niLorm-size swatches, 
expensive WOOL and Wool- 
Mixed suitings from world’s 

largest tailors! Bright, fresh 
new! Assorted patterns, weaves. 
y to use. Only \% cost of 


buying 
SILK SCRAPS 


“ by the 
yd.! undle 
makes full-size 9 gig Bundie! Makes 
full crazy quilt and 


Bund Mahal 
BEAUTIFUL WARM 

quilt top. Sup- 

bly limited. enough extra for 
cushions, etc. Gor- 


70x80 $ 200 0 
Rush order! 
seous colors, all 


SEND oh weer wight Oe Et 
$1 

















Be ak ee ' aaerens. and 

number ol undies. Pay postman per sizes. M 

Seadie Wool Blocks—$1 per bundle silk Back Guar 
raps—plus small postage. Money back if 

<s t delighted! ‘Supply is limited! Order NOW 

while available! 











LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. F-10, Lincoln, Nebr. 








CHECKED /n A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete's foot, scabies, pimples and 
other skin troubles. Use pure, cooling 
medicated D.D.D. Prescri Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 








proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 
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EASY TO“TAKE™. . QUICK TO MAKE 
2 eggs - 1% cups sugar 
2 teaspoons Mapleine 
1 cup flour, sifted 
'Y% cup rolled oats 
I cup raisins - ¥2teaspoonsalt 
l cup chopped wainuts 
BEAT eggs. While still beating 
add the sugar and Mapleine. 
Combine remaining ingredients, 
add to egg mixture.* Beat well. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls onto a 
paper lined cookie sheet. Use 
wrapping poper. and do not 
grease, Bake 8 tolO minutes in 
moderately hot (400°F.) oven. 
if Cool slightly, turn paper and 
cookies over, wipe poper with 
damp cloth. Makes 30 cookies. 






















CHEER your boy at camp! These de- 
licious “Rookie Cookies,” flavored 
with Mapleine, will pack well and 
keep —until he gets them! Then they'll 
vanish! Mapleine “makes” these 
cookies, flavors other treats, too. 
Seasons main dishes, flavors delicious 
syrup in 60 seconds. Get a bottle 
of Mapleine from your grocer today. 
FREE: New Mapleine cook book, plus conak 


b 
Mapleine to flavor 2 pints syrup! Crescent M 5 
Company, 677 Dearborn Street, Seattle, Was 


* ENTIRE CONTENTS COPYRIGHT, 1942, CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


MAPLEINE 


IMITATION MAPLE FLAVOR 


BRUSH AWA 























”. and. 
IO YEARS YOUNGER 


@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaran 

harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting — 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c at drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee. 
Retain your youthful charm. Get BROW NATONE today. 


MINED ano COUT is, 


Famous WHITE Zircon gem. 
Sparkles like a diamond, costs 
98% less! Cuts glass, resists acid. 
catalog of amazing values 
in genuine Zircons set in men’s 
and women’s gold or silver rings. 
Write for your copy today! 
When in N. Y, visit our showrooms 
KIMBERLY GEM CO., Inc. 
Dept. AG~-3 503 Sth Ave. N.Y.C. 


QUILT PIECES torcims 


Large colorfast pieces. 3ibs. (26 yds.) 
“—* piu postage. Sent C.O.D. 
; Guarantee. FREE— 
one thousand (1,000) re 
+ 1610 el ullt pat- 

ov 
terns FREE Ywith order. 























Send no money. Just mail a 
card TODAY. Act an 
REMNAN 
90 Sesser, 
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ing well, it is a help to a soldier to be 
married. If they aren’t he will be worry- 
ing and will have his mind off his work, 
especially if he has children.” 

So much for the side favoring marriage. 
Here is the other half of the argument: 

1. Both of you will change, and the 
younger you are the more change there 
will be. 

“My husband went to war smiling,” 
writes a California woman, “but he came 
back embittered and shattered. He has 
scarcely smiled for twenty years. He is a 
permanent invalid and I am a permanent 
nurse. So far as companionship goes I 
am as alone as if I had no husband. This 
marriage to a man, brave and fine as they 
come, but broken by war, is not a mar- 
riage at all, but a contract, life-long. And 
how cruel it is to the children, who must 
live in a home full of suffering—in a per- 
petual hospital. Besides that, it is cruel 
to the man who must suffer continual 
remorse and humiliation because he can- 
not support his family and must even be 
a burden on it. I’ve learned that happy 
marriage is based partly on good health.” 


SEVERAL of those who 
wrote us had been “sure” that they had 
found the one and only mate for them— 
the “dream man,” as one of them put it 
—only to find another later who turned 
out to be really the right one. 

“I was deeply infatuated with a girl 
who returned my affection,” a Texan 
testifies, “but somehow my native caution 
resulted in my finally going off to the army 
single. Soon after I left, my girl married 
a good sort of chap who was flat-footed 
and devoted to business. Two years later 
I met the right girl and have been happily 
married ever since.” 

The story is repeated, with many varia- 
tions and considerable drama, many times. 
Stories, for instance, of how girls have 
had wedding clothes bought and wedding 
invitations out, only to discover, after the 
war forced last-minute postponements, 
that the whole thing would have been a 
tragic mistake. 

A Kansas woman sums up the point 
when she observes that “If your man is 
the right man for you, you might as well 
wait, for he will still be the right one 
when he comes back. If he isn’t, you'll 
both know it by then, and you won't be 
tied up to a situation that is intolerable 
for everyone. It is better to break off an 
engagement than to get a divorce.” 

2. Marriage is meant to be started out 
together. “It is living together, changing 
and growing together, not just a belong- 
ing to each other for a short while and 
then meeting again years later almost as 
strangers,” says a Missouri woman who 
saw her new husband go off to the last 
war. “If you can’t live together why go 
through a ceremony?” And an Illinois 
minister agrees that “the last thing that 
is normal for newlyweds is to live apart 
for months at a stretch.” 

3. Children are entitled to a father. 
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BOY, HOME-MADE ROLLS! ) OF COURSE YOou’RE 

HOW I LOVE THEM — 

BET |'M MAKING 

A’ PIG” OF MYSELF 
HELEN 


NOT, TOM, EAT YOUR 
FILL. THESE ROLLS 
ARE ESPECIALLY GOOD 
FOR YOU-GOT EXTRA 
VITAMINS IN THEM! 

















WHAT'S THIS, HELEN- 
SOME OF YOUR 
KITCHEN MAGIC? 
NEVER HEARO OF 
EXTRA VITAMINS 


THE ONLY 
“MAGIC” EONA, 
iS THE YEAST 
I use — IT'S 

FLEISCHMANN'S 

















NEVER KNEW 
THERE WAS ANY 
DIFFERENCE 
IN YEAST! 





























OH My, YES! YOU SEE, FLEISCHMANN'S 
WITH THE YELLOW LABEL IS THE ONLY 
YEAST WITH VITAMINS A AND D IN 

ADDITION TO 8: AND G. AND NOT ONE 
OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY LOST IN 
THE OVEN. EVERYTHING YOU BAKE WITH 
FLEISCHMANN'S HAS VITAMING 
THAT NO OTHER YEAST 


HERE'S SOMETHING ELSE, TOO, EDNA. 
THE FLEISCHMANN'S WE GET TODAY WILL 
KEEP PERFECTLY IN THE REFRIGERATOR, 
SO WE CAN GET A WEEKS SUPPLY OR 
MORE AT A TIME. ANO BY THE WAY, WHY 
DON'T YOU SEND FOR FLEISCHMANN'S 
MARVELOUS MEW RECIPE BOOK? ITS JUST 
FULL OF ALL KINOS OF DELICIOUS 
NEW ROLLS ANO BUNS ANDO BREADS 





FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Are You A } 
Young Wife Who = 
Still Doesn't Know? / 


Fog KO _ oc Ge = 


Safe New Way in Feminine Hygiene Gives 
Continuous Action for Hours 
@Timidity is no longer the young wife’s excuse 
for ignorance of intimate facts. Accurate know]l- 
edge is available to any woman who seeks it. 
Why then, in feminine hygiene, should she 
either place her dependence on weak, ineffec- 
tive “home-made” mixtures, or resort to over- 
strong solutions of acids which can burn, scar 

and desensitize delicate tissue. 

Lean such risks are needless. Informed 
women have turned to Zonitors—the safe, new 
way in feminine hygiene. These dainty snow- 
white suppositories kill germs instantly at con- 
tact. Spread greaseless, protective coating. 
Deodorize—not by temporarily masking—but 
by destroying odors. Cleanse antiseptically and 
give continuous medication for hours. 

Yet! Zonitors are safe for delicate tissues. 
Powerful—yet non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Even help promote gentle healing. No appara- 
tus; nothing to mix. At all 
druggists. 
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---4A NEW 
WAY 70 SELECT 


MATCHED TINTS” 
70 HIDE 


AOLALT 4 


Thanks to Rap-I-Dol’s unusually wide selec- 
tion of “matched tints” you can now find 
the one best tint to match the natural color 
of your hair... and keep GRAY HAIR a secret! Colors 
in 15 minutes. Won't rub off nor affect permanent wave. 
Leaves hair beautifully soft and lustrous, Ask at your 
favorite beauty salon today! 


PROVE IT, YOURSELF! 
This is all you do. Send coupon with a few strands of your 
hair, By return mail, in plain wrapper, without obligation you 
will receive confidential analysis, and recommendation of the 
one Rap-[-Dol tint that best matches your hair! 


FRE, 
RAP-|I-DOL Eo 
SHAMPOO OIL TINT “ZR 


Rap-I-Dol, Dept. 1410 

151 West 46th Street, New York City 
{ enclose a strand of my hair. Please send FREE | 

analysis, and recommend Rap-I-Dol tint to match 


| ADDRESS.............-.00eseeeeeeeeees “2 


(CAUTION: Use only as directed on label) 











FARM 
In the whole war-marriage picture, writes 
| a young North Dakota farmer, “the one 
| I feel sorriest for is the baby. He is the 
one who’s got to take it on the chin. Be- 
lieve me, I know, for I was a war baby 
of 1918 [I never saw my dad, 
and he knew about me. 
Mothers are wonderful, but a boy needs 
a father when he is growing up, and needs 
him bad.” Which brings up a question: 
is it better to be fatherless than 
never to be born at all? 


vintage. 
| 


never even 


| 


born 


B ABIES can cause com- 
plications. There is the question of sup- 
port, and of care if the mother has to 
work, and of the in-laws. Suppose both 
families want the baby; suppose neither 
one does. It has happened. 

And what about the father who must 
miss all the thrills of seeing his baby 
grow up and who is greeted some day 
as a stranger by a five-year-old? 

l. The bride live 
social life. “She is neither maid, wife. 
nor widow,” the things she can do with- 
out criticism are sharply circumscribed, 
she no longer belongs to the young un- 
married set, and without a husband she 
doesn’t mingle much with married people. 
5. The mental anguish is greater for 
husband and wife in time of war than 
Marriage unites 


cannot a normal 


for an engaged couple. 
a man and woman in closer ties than does 
a betrothal. It makes separation harder 
instead of easier, and makes the worries 
that follow all the keener. If there is a 
baby on the way the anxieties are 
doubled, both for the wife who has to go 
through the event alone, and for the hus- 
band, maybe thousands of miles away. 

There you have the chief arguments 
“for and against,” stated just as earnestly 
as the writers knew how to put them. 
Maybe by this time you are ready to 
agree with the Kansas woman who con- 
cluded that God alone could know the 
right answer for each couple. At least, 


you can be sure that whichever way you 
decide, you will have the support 
lot of thoroughly-convinced people. 


of a 








“It says we owe New York 13 cents in- 
come tax. That storm musta blew us 
| over the southwest corner of the state.” 
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SMOOTHER FILLER MAKES LOVELIER 












MOUNTAIN MIST is the smooth, 
even quilt filler that makes quilts 
soft and fluffy, with none of those 
thick-and-thin spots usually found 
in ordinary, stretchy batting. And 
it has that needle-easy glazene fin- 
ish quilters adore. With this fine 
filler your precious quilts will laun- 
der like new year after year. 

Never before so many 


1 
BANNER OFFER! brand new sewing helps 


for only 10c—a 20-page booklet, just out, on 

“How to Make Comfortable Comforts,’ plus 

new catalog of 64 quilt designs, plus 6 inch 

square sample of MOUNTAIN MIST with direc- 

tions for making a quilted pot holder. Send 

only 10c to The Stearns & Foster Co., Dept 220 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GET PUFFY, NEEDLE-EASY 


MOUNTAIN MIST <orre 
















COTTON 
AT YOUR DRY GOODS OR DEPARTMENT STORE 





BEAUTIFUL, NEW LADY-IN-CROCHET © 


Inalee PILLOW CASES 
SCARFS, VANITY SET 


MAKE A 
COMPLETE 


AND CROCHET p 
Embroidery Floss, Crochet Cotton, Instructions Included 
ar i 1. —The newest, most appealing anc 
unique design of years. Beautify your bed- 
room with this novel, charming set. Easy 
to embroider. Skirt and edging to be cro- 
cheted in simple stitches in choice of Pink 
or Blue. Choice of Pillowcases, 42x32 in., 
hemstitched and stamped on fine tubing; 
Searf, 18x36 in.; Searf, 18x45 in.; or Vanity 
Set, each article hemstitched on fine white 
art cloth. Your choice of any of ‘these ar- 
ticles, with everything to complete, $1.00 
postpaid. Make the entire 4 piece set, only 
$4.00. Order by number and state article 
wanted. Satisfaction assured or money back. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 
508 S. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
community ... doctors rely on them 
. . patients ——— their cheerful, 
expert care fou can learn practical 
7. nursing at home in spare time. Course 

endorsed by physicians. 43rd yr. Farn while learning. High 
School not required. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 710, 100 East Ohlo Street, Chicago, Hil. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Name 
City, 
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BETTER 
BARLEY 


Distance is nothing in agri- 
culture. Some years ago 
Sheo Wong was a student 
at Cornell University. When he went back 
to China, he put his college education to 
work by crossing two kinds of barley— 
one grown in Russia, the other in West 
China. 

Still later, when cereal plant breeders 
at Cornell were collecting strains of bar- 
ley from all parts of the world to improve 
barley for New York farmers, they got 
two heads of the cross-bred barley pro- 
duced in China by Sheo Wong. 

Tested along with scores of other bar- 
leys in the Eastern United States, the 
Wong crossbred turned out to be superior. 
Yields this year in New York have run 
around 40 bushels per acre. Wong barley 
also stands up well, resists mildew and 
smut, and is an unusually good nurse crop 


for grass. 


SUCCESS Wisconsin tobacco farm- 
WITH SAGE ers who started raising 

sage last year found the 
crop profitable, and a little less work 
than growing tobacco. 

One who grew sage successfully. last 
year is Marvin E. Smithback, Dane 
county. He says it was the best 1941 
crop he had, and paid better than tobacco 
ever did. 

Sage takes considerable handwork, but 
Marvin Smithback and the boys say they 
would rather handle it than tobacco. 
There is not a great deal of difference in 
the way sage and tobacco are started in 
hotbeds, transplanted in the field, hoed, 
and even harvested; Lut sage handles 
easier at harvest time, and is not nearly 
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ADVENTURES IN 


Marvin Smithback harvests 

sage with a small garden trac- 

tor fitted with cutter bar and 
lifting guards. 


the work that tobacco proves after it has 
been cured. Tobacco farmers can use 
equipment they have used for raising 
tobacco. 

This year the Smithback farm has about 
two and one-half acres. About three and 
one-half acres froze out last winter. One 
cutting was made fairly early in summer, 
another in September. First cutting made 
1,600 pounds (dry sage) per acre; sec- 
ond cutting, about half as much. The 
green cuttings were cured in the tobacco 
shed on fine-mesh wire netting stretched 
over the hangers—no heat and no sun- 
shine. The dried crop (grown on con- 
tract) brings 30 cents a pound (stems 
included). 


Plants, Harvests with Tractor 


Plants were started in frames with glass 
last April. By May 20 plants were ready 
to be set in the field. Plants were set 12 
to 14 inches apart in rows 18 to 24 inches 
apart. An acre of sage takes 13,000 to 
14,000 plants. Contrary to custom, Mar- 
vin Smithback used the tractor to pull his 
planting machine. 

Harvesting methods, too, were stream- 
lined on the Smithback farm. After try- 
ing the butcher-knife method of cutting, 
Mr. Smithback decided it was far too 
much effort, so he tried a pair of hedge 
trimmers. Then one day while in town 
his eye was attracted by a small garden 
tractor with a cutting bar on the side, 
much on the order of. a horse-drawn 
mower with sickle and guards. 

This didn’t work—the cutting bar was 
too small and the guards too close to- 
gether. However, Mr. Smithback took the 
tractor to a blacksmith shop and had it 





ANRM! ClROLPS 


fitted out with lifting guards (off his 
binder) that ran on each side of the row. 
Then he had the tinsmith make a box to 
catch the plants. The rig worked all right. 

Nordahl Anderson, living within a few 
miles of the Smithback farm, raised sage 
on three farms in 1941. One of his ten- 
ants got 1,172 pounds of sage (stems and 
leaves) out of one acre from one cutting. 
Mr. Anderson realized over $700 from 
two acres of sage: seven and one-half 
acres brought in $1,700 in 1941. 

This is not the first time sage has been 
grown in Wisconsin. Way back in the 
80’s, two Hoggiboom brothers operated 
what was known as the Sage Farm. not 
far from the community where sage is 
now being produced. They had large 
barns (one still stands) for curing, and 
hired boys from town to help plant and 
harvest sage by hand. 


SULPHUR-RESIST- A cantaloupe 
ANT CANTALOUPE that can be 

dusted —_suc- 
cessfully with sulphur to prevent losses 
from mildew, is announced by seed breed- 
ing experts who have been working on 
the job for 10 years. This is really some- 
thing; up to now, cantaloupes have been 
severely burned when dusted with sul- 
phur. In short, the cure was as bad as 
the disease. This new melon, called V-1, 
is unhurt by sulphur. 


MUNG 
BEANS 


Sprouted mung beans for 
making chop suey in New 
York’s Chinatown are now 
coming from—where do you think? Not 
China, but Oklahoma. 

First tried in Oklahoma as a feed crop, 
mung beans showed up well as a protein 
supplement to be fed to swine with grain. 
But because Oklahoma is not a front- 
rank swine state, and because the swine 
states have other crops that fill the same 
purpose, the feeding tests didn’t cause a 
revolution. 

Then it dawned upon the mung bean 
enthusiasts that Uncle Sam was import- 
ing a half million pounds of the beans a 
year to produce bean sprouts for use in 
Chinese food establishments. So farmers 
in a half dozen counties around Enid, 
Oklahoma, are now growing thousands of 
acres of the beans on contract. 

Farmers buy the seed at $7 a hundred 
pounds. The contractor buys back an 
equal amount at the same price, and, in 
addition, guarantees $3.50 a hundred 
pounds for all additional beans up to 
600 pounds per acre. If the yield goes 
over 600 pounds per acre, he has first 
chance to buy the extra yield. 

The beans are planted in May with a 
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Show New Eye-Catching 


FOR PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
e@ orders for eautl u ristmas 50 


Folder 8 with sender’s name—50 for 
, 4 Also fast-selling 21-card Christmas 
Assortment for $1. rofit 60c. 
Other Assortments — Etchings, Re- 
ligious, Gift W 
Cards. Big line 
ristmas Car 


ings, Everyday 
luxe Personal 
7 = ong rehareh 
an or c E's chure 
. Brite for FREE samples, inemes 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, inc” Dept. 236 
749 Monroe A ™.Y¥. 














FARM 


Able 
Defenders 
of America 


Ac Concord, San Juan, Chateau 

Thierry, time and again American 

marksmanship proved the decisive 
factor in gaining victory. 

days of the flintlock, 

nation of 


Since the 
America has been a 


JOURNAL 





shooters. Today millions of hunters, 
farmers and skeet, trap and target 
shooters are thoroughly familiar 
how to 


with guns—and know 
shoot straight! 
In this development Stevens long 
has played an important part. 
Stevens has pioneered substantial 
improvements leading to greater 
accuracy and dependability 
in arms for farmers and 
j sportsmen. | 
. Stevens rifles and shotguns 
have aided a vast army of today’s 
boys and men to become adept in 
the use of arms and thus to carry 
on the tradition of superior marks- 
manship that helps keep America 
strong. J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Division of Savage Arms Corporation, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


| Cae VE ACCINES 


Lifetime Protectio Against 
@TRACHEITIS & FOWL Pox a er” 

Safeguard your investment and profits. Easy, —<—— 

; quick vaccination costs less than one egg per [= — aR 

bird. No physical setback. Full instructions v 

furnished. Write for free book on poultry diseases. we 

Wene Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-K8, Vineland, N. J. 
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The Family Magazine for Rural America 
Clean and wholesome _No liquor advertising 
FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 
4-Day Service World's Largest 
Writer to Reader Rural Publication 
More than 2,600,000 take it - - and prefer it 
5 years—$1.00 2 years—50c 


Subscribe Address: James V. Baily, Circ. Dir. 
ODAY 253 W. Washington Sq., Phila., Pa. 











THIS GREAT BOOK 












Every farmer, 
lover of Rerpefies 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know bhorses— 
how to break them — how to train 
them — how to make money as a 
master horseman. Wrtte for t& toda 
— FREE, together with my speci | 
offer of a coufse in Animal Breeding | 
without cost to you. If you are _— | 

ested in Gaiting . &.. 4. | 
saddle horse, check here Q) Dot. toda ‘ou 
never regret tt. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 2210- - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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and 


grain drill, and harvested with combines. 


There is some shattering when combine 
because of the 
before the tardy ones can be 
This problem promises to be 
curing and 


is used, some beans get 
pretty ripe 
combined. 
solved by cutting the 
threshing. 


Until war cut down the supply of tin, 


beans, 


the Oklahoma-grown mung beans were 
sprouted and canned for Chinese restau- 


of tin makes it necessary 
to be sprouted 


rants. Shortage 
now to sell the 
Sprouting for use is as simple 


beans dry, 
as needed. 
as germinating seed corn or garden seeds, 
land too wet for other 
Krucek Brothers, 
county. Indiana, 
They 
from first 


CANARY On 
GRASS crops. 
Jasper 
sowed five acres of canary 


grass. 
got four tons of hay per acre 
cutting at baling time. 
ond cutting. It was their first 


and two the see- 
trial with 


canary grass. 
ALFALFA- — Alfalfa-brome grass mix- 
BROME ture suits John Sivesind 

to a “T.” On his farm 


1 Allamakee county. Iowa, he seeded five 
acres last fall. On May 1 he turned 26 
cows into the field. When he took them 
out May 26, the field had furnished 130 
pasture days per acre. In late July he 
harvested ten large loads of hay, and on 
August 15 the field was ready for pasture 
again. 

The second year may be better than 
the first for brome-alfalfa seedings, says 


Kenneth Glennie, Niagara county, New 
York. One year after seeding, he was dis- 


appointed; second year, the brome-alfalfa 


produced an enormous crop of hay and 
excellent second growth. 
Because a Yugoslav cus- 


A DASH 
OF SPICE 


toms inspector was less 
vigilant than he should 
have been a few years ago, more than 
500 Louisiana farmers this year expect 


to harvest 10,000 tons of paprika—a crop 


they had not dreamed of growing three 
years ago—for a guaranteed return of 


$300,000. The story: 

Hungarian by birth, 
to the United States in 1909. He re- 
turned to his homeland after the first 
World War, and through his efforts a 
valuable paprika industry was estab- 


A. C. Denese came 





ete aE 


Alex Stoute and his son, with part of a 
day’s picking of paprika. He made $107 


on two acres. 
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— lished there. Yugoslavia supplied the 3 NEW STARKING 
ova bulk of our annual 6,000,000-pound pap- ACCEPT FREE! - Arle 
| ; rika order. + , 


s vet 
5h When Denese (who had retained his . 
ee citizenship) returned to this country in The Glorious Art Book 


“6 a ; 1939, he thought Uncle Sam should grow of aals aaliti VV Fovd fe, 


his own paprika, and tried to get seeds 
for planting; but Yugoslav law per- 300 color pictures —72 BIG pages Will 






tit 
de : mitted export only of dehydrated pods, over a foot long —nearly a foot wide you plant 
aii suitable for grinding but not for plant- apy 
sea ing. Yugoslavia wanted to hold on to FRUIT GROWING STAND Yo 
THE COST! 


aoe her sweet paprika monopoly. To get 
tee around the law, Denese asked a friend to REVOLUTIONIZED! 
| ship him 200 sun-dried paprika pods. 


peds, al 
They were so shriveled and dried they| Mijreele varieties bring Short-Cut 


looked like they were dehydrated, and 


ther ¥ 
pile } the customs inspector failed to stop them. by Pd 4 k f i 
ners, In friendly soil at Beltsville, Maryland, i) , e ay you pic ru t 


lana, 


























! the seeds grew, and the fin: e , . 
They wed Pree asf a Sar Yes, and pick them unbelievably large and luscious — HOW STARK TREES 
first : : on pepeas o> so simple thousands do it in home yards GET HEAD START 
clared to be even better than the Yugo- ; ; 
sec- a s . ¥ 7 ( Now come new triumphs of fruit-tree selection and propagation by the re- 
with slav variety. When in 1940 Denese had nowned plant wizards, Burbank and Stark—hardier, quicker bearing, more 
enough seeds for commercial planting on luscious varieties which speed development—save years of waiting. 
li “¢ ’ aol ; i Many of = se better varieties are so new and different they have been 
imited scale, he moved to St. Landry awarded U.S. Patents and Trade Marks—exclusively propagated direct in 
: parish (county ) in Louisiana, and line from original parents true to strain and sold only by Stark. Growers from 
m1x- 1. eal pe Ee ; . 38 states report new Stark Golden Delicious bearing at 2 and 3 years. The 
sind auncner : a papri a-grow mg program im extra crops more than repay cost before other trees start bearing. 
sen co-operation Ww ith FSA, which was aiding Trees get head start from Stark’s Extra Heavy Root System Grafting 
? $ = : . , ; *L, “ee : Method using complete root system of seedling by scientific method—and by 
fue farmers who planted paprika last year. “Cettenion’” Git sah stuat teal dleaiente Gaus wpedidiiy eulected calli, 60 
1 96 help prevent set-back at transplanting. Usual Grafting Stark Special 
rs 20.000 Pounds the First Year BIG, Gorgeous Fruit Book shows these miracle fruits in life-color, life-size aor a oe 
hem — Deluxe Edition FREE. 72 big pages. Valuable information on how to raise used husky seedling 
130 The 1940 crop was a failure. Denese your own fruit—easily. 14 Price Selections for 
< Victory Planting. Specials on new wonders in e 
. navies ) : y 
he expected 200,000 pounds, but got only roses and shrubs. Send now—this year best time Wate Coupon WOW S 
1 on 20,000 pounds. Nevertheless, he went | to plant. Order now—gain a year. i ¥5 10-42 
ture ahead, established a paprika mill for STARK Nurseries, box £-22, Louisians, we. | Stark Nurseries & Orchards Co., Box E-22, Louisiana, Mo. 
drying, cle ‘aning and grinding, and guar- : li | .. Please mail NEW DeLuxe YEAR BOOK of Stark- 
~ ) events O90 a ton tac p | —_ : ; A $111 S | A Burbank Prize Fruits, etc. 
lan da eed growers 2X 0 0 ods, . “ verage a es 
avs Instead of distributing seeds to farm- ae, ” Dati 
ay ; - , 4% > Week—Part Time | is os:s iv cadodbebudaeess isak obi nen dete vei etiles 
lew ers for the 1941 crop, he planted them in 
. . . Amazing profits with FREE OU TERY T. Country | 
dis- his own hotbeds, then distributed the wild about growing fruit trees! sell farmers, a | a ee eee ae 
‘ ‘ Thi . ' oe victory- -gardene rs, suburbanites, others. Sensa- 
alfa plants. This, plus an educational pro- ‘onal carninen right now. Spare ¢r full time. | po aati 
org > é i igh ge; > Oldest, biggest nursery. Geo. Williams, made , Lice litinse niet dade 
and eram, put the plan into high gear. The ee ean anaes Gece 





194] crop was 320.000 pounds of pods. liberal commissions, plus valuable prizes. == 


Plans for planting 5,000 acres for a | A¢t mow: Check coupon! 


Check here if interested in liberal weekly Cash In 
come Pian for selling Stark prize trees, roses, etc 








‘Us. 2.500,000-pound crop in 1942 ran right 
less into two obstacles—better cotton prices, 


uld and the tire situation. The acreage is 


han around 1,200, and the crop may amount 


ect to 400,000 pounds, This is about 6% of Easy 1G 
rop what we used to import annually. cow 
ree >. 
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World-Famous 


7 a em => 
STEWART CLIPMASTER 


aid ae: See POS 3 


me fy =< i ; pre 
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4. Rev ped EDny 













re ms silty 
rst ey oe fae iL aM vet Te ae a . er 90% of th id li d 
Na ‘ ae nT aey +. of the world’s clipper users own an 
a 4 ee for massaging and Seonetes PREPEIC STEWART clippers. New anti-friction 
by gw = By hy + tension control assures perfect tension between 
eal ing and softening affected ud- blades for cooler, lighter running —faster, easier 


ders; helps stimulate circulation 

and promote healing. 

ONE-HALF POUND only 60c 
at Hatcheries, Feed and 


r 
See your Dr. Salsbury dealer 
or write direct for booklet en- 
titled ‘ “C attle Diseases and What 
to Do."’. It gives details on treat- 
ing ae vaccinating for many 
common ailments. 
OR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 
Charies City, towa 


clipping. Makes blades stay sharp longer. The most 
powerful clipper of its kin ind ever made. Lasts 


longer. Fan-cooled, ball swearing motor exclusive 
Stewart t design. « ompletely insulated in the special 
EASY-GRIP handle barely 2 inches in diameter. 
finest, most enduring clipper ever made for cows, horses, 
, mules, etc. A $26.00 salute for ons $21.96  commnere, 
ightly higher West of Denver. 100-120 vol Soon 
voltages sl ehtly eo mz. At your Gomer. send for REE 
Catal ic and hand-power ¢ ‘Upplng 
and cry aK Made and guaranteed 
Chicago Fiexible Shaft Company, nee Buy® 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ulinois, Over Half a “Century 
Mating Quality "Products. 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—I/s Your — 
ya t0laclsla-Meol ae yliliielaiielay 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY QUICK 
Amazing Christmas Cord Sellers 
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6 1 EMBOSSED Uses Power Take-off SAW 
PERSONAL hy “—— ——. 
| “gg Long stroke. Saws fast. 
a P : Etchings, satis Write for FREE 
.. “The salesman told him he could rum it | Wrappinus, etc. ’Also Ferscnal Stationer 50 rag | eset Big bor saree” Low Price Book and Prices 
. FR OTTAWA MFG.CO., 917 Forest Ave.,Ottawa,Kans, 


NDSHIP STUDIOS, 505 Adams, Elmira, N.Y. 
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“Sani-Flush saved my car's life. 
Cleaned out the radiator, 
you know" 


A clogged radiator can cripple a car, 
truck or tractor—cause overheating and 
expensive damage. Keep the cooling 
system free and open with Sani-Flush. 
It’s easy. It costs only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
It’s in most farm bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilets. When used according to 
directions on the can—Sani-Flush 
cannot injure septic tanks or their 
action and is absolutely safe in all 
toilet connections and auto cooling 
systems. Sold in grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and 10c stores. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
INSURANCE 


¢ per month, 


per 91000 


at age 21 





Lik 


Half the permanent rate! About twice the protection 
for the next 4 years! All Standard Provisions! Cash, 
Loan, Paid-up, Extended Insurance Values ! Proceeds 
may be used as monthly income! Current Dividend 

rate 914% of annual Premium. Postal Has No 











Agents! Insurance is vital. Mall Coupon Now! 
7 [Ses aseeeeccccccnscnsnesssnassssasene, 
Postal Life Insurance Sompeny a 
511 Fifth Avenue, Dept. M 106, New York » 
Gentlemen: Mail me full details of your 2 
Modified 4 Policy and rates at my age. a 
ae oa ae 5 
3 

Occupation. - __Age_ H 
Address : 
usné 











LARKSPUR 


To have biggest, best Larkspurs 
next summer, sow seeds this 
fall. We'll send a 15c-packet 
of seeds of Giant Double Lark- 
spur (all colors) free, with com- 
lete directions for fall planting. 
asy to grow, requires no special care, Send 
stamp for postage - write today. We'll also 
send you Burpee's Seed Catalog free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
365 ey Bidgs, Philadelphia , Pa. 07 Clinton, lowa 
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TREE CROPS 


SWAMP A big swamp owned by J. A. 


LAND Floyd, Robeson county, North 
Carolina, couldn’t be culti- 
vated because water rises on it twice a 


year. So Mr. Floyd sold the gum trees in 
the swamp to a veneering company for $6 


a thousand (just for the privilege of cut- 


ting marketable trees) and then set out 
cypress seedlings to replace the gum 
trees. 

“In a few years,” says Mr. Floyd, “the 


seedlings will furnish high quality fence 
posts. and later on the mature trees will 


furnish lumber that really lasts.” 


PIPE New farm income in western 
MONEY North Carolina comes from 

the large knots or burls which 
nature in some strange way forms on 


laurel and rhododendron shrubs just be- 
low the surface of the ground. The wood 
in this burl is just about the best material 
that pipe manufacturers have been able 
to find in turning out 
their pipes. 

Nine plants have been established to 
cut and condition the wood before 
sapacities of from 
two to week, with a 
combined capacity of about 196 tons. One 
farmer recently found a burl weighing 
600 pounds but, in general, the knots run 
from 30 to 300 pounds. 


this country for 


wash, 


shipment. These have « 


50 tons of wood 


Years ago, when rains 
were infrequent and 
the steep land above 
pastured, the 
Penn- 
water the 
farmstead was so 


THE SPRING 
CAME BACK 





closely 
(Berks county, 
because 


their was 


Christman 


spring 
family 

had no 
their 


sylvania). 


spring just above 
often dry. 

Now the spring has back, 
dently because of a dense cover supplied 
by trees. In 1926, Paul Christman 


planted five acres of red and Scotch pine 


come evi- 


on an area surrounding the spring. The 
trees are now ten to 12 feet high. 
TREATING Better than the use of 


old inner tubes for treat- 
ing fence posts with zinc 
Here’s the 


POSTS 


chloride is the trough method. 
general idea: 


Green, unpeeled posts are stood in the 


zinc chloride solution within 24 hours 
after they are cut. The posts are put in 


top end down, and left for three hours, 
then reversed and left (bottom end down) 
» 28 hours. 

Acecteg the chromated 
chloride; but that’s out of the ques- 
now because of war restrictions on 
use of this material. In the meantime, 
use ordinary zine chloride (trough meth- 
od, at cost of around five cents a post) 
and make ordinary hardwood posts last 
That goes even for 
beech, and other 


for 24 t 
too, is use of 
zinc 
tion 


times as long. 
hickory, 


three 
maple, 
not-so-good post trees. 


elm, 
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DRIVE OUT 


BOWEL WORMS 


Before they cause Trouble 









Learn the truth! Nowa- 
days anybody, anywhere 
can have roundworms with- 
out even knowing what is 
4 wrong. And these horrible 

crawling creatures living 
inside you or your child can cause more 
distress than you may realize. 

Don’t take chances with roundworms! 
Watch for warning signs such as: uneasy 
stomach, broken sleep, fidgeting, “fin- 
icky’”’ appetite, itching nose or seat. Get 
JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE the minute you 
even suspect this nasty ailment. 

JAYNE’S is America’s leading proprie- 
tary worm medicine; used by millions for 
over a century. It is backed by modern 


scientific study and is famous for its 
ability to drive out the stubborn round- 
worms. Yet JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE acts 


very gently and does not upset the stom- 


ach. When no worms are there it is just 
a very mild laxative. 
Be sure to ask your druggist for the 


ge snuine JAYNE’S VERMIFUGE, 





If You Get Up Nights 
You Can’t Feel Right 


If you have to get up 3 or more times a night your rest 
is broken and it’s no wonder if you feel old and run down 
before your time. Functional rather than organic or sys- 
temic Kidney and Bladder trouble often may be the 
cause of many pains and symptoms simply because the 
Kidneys may be tired and not working fast enough in 
filtering and removing irritating excess acids, poisons and 
wastes from your blood. So if you get up nights or suffer 
from burning, scanty or frequent passages, leg pains, 
backache, or swollen ankles, due to non-organic or non- 
systemic Kidney and Bladder troubles, you'll make no 
mistake in trying the prescription called Cystex. Because 
it has given such joyous, happy relief in so high a percent- 
age of such cases, Cystex is sold under a guarantee of 
money back on return of empty package unless completely 
satisfactory. Cystex costs only 35c at druggists. 





PAROXYSMS 


Does the coughing, gasping and wheezing of bronchial 
asthma make life miserable for you? If so, THEX may 
bring you the same welcome relief it has offered many 
others. Ask your druggist for Thex, or write today for 
information about FREE trial offer. Caution: Always 
take THEX according to directions. 

THEX PRODUCTS, Dept. H9, Box 4, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WRITE FREE R 
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Felt pad (A) helps 





relieve pain by re- 





moving pressure. 
Medication (B) 
acts on corn, 


~ 


In afew days corn 
is gently loosened 
so it may be eas- 
ily removed. * 


@ You'll be overjoyed at the 
relief you get! This simple, 
sensible treatment works as 
shown in the diagrams—whi/le 
ou walk or play! 





Blue-Jay costs very little— 
only a few cents to treat each 
corn—at all drug and toilet 
goods counters. 

"Stubborn cases may require more than one application. 


BLUE-JAY 


BAUER & BLACK CORN PLASTERS 


FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at yourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 





















_ENAR-CO 
Asthma Mucus 
Loosened First Day 


For Thousands of Sufferers 


Choking, gasping, wheezing spasms of Bronchial 
Asthma ruin sleep and energy. Ingredients in the pre- 
scription Mendaco quickly circulate through the 
blood and commonly help loosen the thick strangling 
mucus the first day, thus siding nature in palliating 
the terrible recurring choking spasms, and in promot- 
ing freer breathing and restful sleep. Mendaco is not 
a smoke, dope, or injection. Just pleasant, tasteless 
palliating tablets that, have helped thousands of suf- 
ferers. Iron clad guarantee—money back unless com- 
pletely satisfactory. Ask your druggist for Mendaco 
today. Only 60c. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
4 aceousend sanitas Ben id 
springs or hard pads. No salves 
7 - Eveste, Raventer pinster®. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or byagents. Write today for full information and 
Free Book on Rupture. All correspondenceconfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 124-8 State St., Marshall, Mich. 














FARMER’S WIFE 


FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 
(Continued from page 26) 


recommend crested wheat grass, but that 
didn’t keep Ray Martin (Gage county, 
Nebraska) from trying it. He couldn’t 
make bluegrass stick without water and 
shade, and he was impressed by the green 
color and drought resistance of crested 
wheat grass that he grew for his cows. 
So. he seeded crested wheat in September 
and had a good lawn cover before winter. 
@ Wheat for cows has feeding value 
equal to corn, barley or hominy feed, 
and can be substituted for any of these 
in dairy rations. This word of caution 
for beginners in wheat feeding: Don’t 
grind it fine. 

q@ “Paint the of barn 
keep them from warping: this is much 
better than bolting heavy timbers on 
them to keep them straight,” writes Mrs. 
F. P.. Ohio. 

@ Fertilizer left in the distributor can 
after planting will rust the metal parts 
so that, when used again, the machinery 
may jam and break something. Prevent 
rusting by cleaning out fertilizer and 
coating parts with lubricating oil. 

@ Save gasoline by periodical adjust- 
ment of tractor carburetor. Penn State 
engineers saved as much as two gallons 


inside doors to 


a day in this way. 

@ Dump 100 pounds of limestone on top 
of each load of manure and spread both 
at the same time. When you've spread 
ten loads of manure per acre, you've put 
on a half ton of limestone. 


Weatherstrip from top to bottom. 
Colds are no joke when youve got ’em. 


@ Department of Labor: If you really 
enjoy cleaning the laying house, keep on 
using droppings boards. If not, use 
screened droppings pits, which need less 
frequent cleaning. 


@ “Opening gates and closing them 
takes time.” writes G.W.K., Nebraska. 


“Try this: Where the fence or gate comes 
tight against the barn, or where you go 
from one lot to another, leave a gap big 
enough for you to go through, then set 
three posts in the gap, in a triangle. 
(Sketch below). One post will block 


cattle or horses from going through.” 
VM. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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GREAT STUFF... 
it’s Antiseptic 
on Contact and 
it Everlastingly 


STAYS 






When a little trouble may go a long way in 
pulling down production, it pays to protect 
tender tissues against the dangers of cuts, 
bruises, cracks so common during winter 
housing. For quick healing aid, for massage 
and reducing caked bag, Bag Balm’s bland 
ingredients, stiff texture that spreads just 
right, antiseptic protection and 

economy will save you 
many winter w 





ha ge : * 5 ee 
At Feed, Drug and General Stores" 
Big 10-oz. package, 6O¢ 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. 6-3, Lyndonville, Vermont 














130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mra. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north atate of Washington, tells an interesting story 
of increased egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 
pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, 
um getting 130 eggs a day, and my 





in December, I 


flock is livelier and looks much better. Surprised 
ien't the word—I'm really amazed at the change in 
mv flock.” 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do 


know that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that 


| are weak, under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are 


| money will be 


deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are neces- 
sary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung - 
these essential mineral supplements. It does not force 
or hurt the hen in any way. Why not try Don Sung 
for your flock? Send 50ce for a trial package (or $1 
for large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 268 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your 
refunded, Start giving Don Sung to 


your Moc w. 
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MAKE YOUR AXE 
LAST LONGER! 


Take care of your axes 
Save steel 
to beat the Axis! 





PETER McLAREN 
Champion Woodchopper, says 





SHARPEN YOUR AXE THIS WAY— 
Start grind on grindstone with 
lenty of water from 2 to 3 inches 
ack from cutting edge. Grind to 
shout Y, inch from edge in fan 
shape, leaving reinforcement at 
= corners for sufficient strength. 


ROLL OFF A CONVEX BEVEL THIS WAY > 
as shown in this exact gauge 
and shape of properly ground 
cutting edge. 


NOT THIS WAY— Note mistake! 
Ground concave (wrong 

way). Not enough strength 
behind edge. Liable to break! 


GET PETER McLAREN’S “AXE MANUAL" 

—Tells how to make chopping easier, how 
to sharpen an axe properly and how to make 
your axe last longer—10c at your hardware 
store, or, enclose 10c to F. R. Plumb, Inc., 
4800 James St., Phila., Pa. 


LONGER LIFE FOR PLUMB AXES—This tough 
One-piece steel axe lasts! It 
can be easily sharpened again 
and again—as faras 1'/; inches 
from original edge. The test- 

hickory handle is per- 
fectly balanced with the 
head for easier chop- 
ping. Owna Plumb 
Axe— fo r 





















NEW 1943 BOOK 
ON EGG PROFITS! 


Ways to help boost egg 
production, now when 
Uncle Sam-4wants more eggs and wnieeg meat. 
Read how to Save up to 15% to 20% Feeding 
for Egg Production with the famous Ful-O-Pep 
Plan. Chapters on Housing, Pullets, Feeding, 
Disease, etc., 32 pages well illustrated. A gold- 
mine of interesting and profitable information. 
For your free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS C6., DEPT. HI 10, CHICAGO 


HEAR a World of Sound 
Through This MAICO “ACE” 


Small as a pocket watch, 
yet enables hard of hear- 
ing person to carry on nor- 
mal conversation at 20 feet 
—to hear even a whisper 
with loud voices cushioned 
A product of the Maico Company 
which provides 90% of America’s 
precision hearing test equipment; 
used by ear physicians, hospitals, 
universities, clinics, airlines, U. S. 
Army and Novy. 

FREE! Send name of relative, friend 
or your own name for a new experi- 
ence in hearing. No obligation. Ad- 
dress Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 30-R, 
2632 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 


i Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
95 30 in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
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they 
the 


carry 
other of 


show it because 
markings of 
breeds crossed. 

experiments at the 


one or 
the pure 

Swi breeding 
Minnesota Experiment Station, 
by Professor L. M. Winters and his as- 
sociates, bolster the idea of hybrid vigor. 
These Minnesota experimenters say cross- 
results in larger litters, 
fewer losses after 


reported 


swine 
stronge! at birth, 
birth, faster gains and less feed per pound 
of gain; also, that crossbred females make 
better brood SOWS. 

methods of breeding market 


breeding 
pigs 


| wo new 


the | 


JOURNAL 





swine are proposed by these Minnesota 
men. Both methods provide for use of 
crossbred females and good purebred 
boars One method, called crisscross 
breeding, is to alternate in the use of 
boars be longing to two breeds. The other 
method is to rotate in the use of boars | 
belonging to three breeds. 


The belief of these Minnesota men in 
the value of crossbreeding swine has been 
echoed at quite a few other experiment 
stations, but not at all of them. An 
is Illinois. In a bulletin on 
little than dry, 
chief in swine husbandry, 


exception 
which the ink is 
W. E. Carroll. 


more 


and E. Roberts, chief in animal genetics, 
| at the Illinois Experiment Station, chal- 
lenge the value of crossbreeding swine, 
and along with it the standards which 
have been widely used for measuring the 
value of crossbreeding. 
Hybrid Vigor Questioned 
They say: “For crossbreeding to be | 





judged beneficial, the performance of the 
crossbreds must excel the performance of 
the better of the two parental strains of 
purebreds.” 

The bulletin what has been 
done by other Over 50,000 
animals were involved in the experiments 
authors reviewed before going 
into print with their They 
did not find a single experiment in which 
measure the 


reviews 


investigators 


which the 
conclusions. 


an attempt was made to 
worth of crossbreeding at all these points: 
pigs litter, more 
weaning weights. 


more 
heavier 


heavier pigs, per 


vigorous pigs, 
more rapid growth, greater economy of 
feed for gains made. Hence, this sig- 


nificant statement from their conclusions: 

“The that in the 
case of factors just 
for the 


available data show 
four of the six 
average value 
crossbred intermediate between 
the values for the two pure breeds; the 
average percentage survival of the cross- 


enumerated the 


pigs is 


bred pigs exactly equals that of the 
higher-surviving pure breeds, whereas the 
figure for average daily gain of all 


pigs is .006 pound above the 
figure for the more rapid-gaining pure 
breed. These averages do not support the 
belief that hybrid vigor can be expected 
in the majority of crosses between breeds 


crossbred 


of swine.” 
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and 


Some laxatives are too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. Others are too mild 
—they just don’t do you any good. But 
there’s one that strikes a happy medium. 
And that’s... Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective — but it's 
kind and gentle, too. It won't upset you; 
won't make you feel bad later on. What's 
more, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! ... Only 10c or 25c a box. 


sin 
Es WypPPY Mi Ml 


—not too strong! 
—not too mild! 
— it’s just right! 


M'/ 


Take only 
as directe 
on the label 








BACKACHE, 
LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys 


If backache and leg pains are making you miser- 
able, don't just compla 1in and do nothing about them. 
Nature may be warning you that your kidneys need 
attention. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking excess 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

f the 15 miles of kidney tubes “al filters don’ Ny 
work well, poisonous waste matter st wat in the blood 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, = puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of idee 
—_— flush out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 

Doan's Pi 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. fora free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a lifetime and tried everything you 
could learn of without relief; even if you are 
utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but 
send today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co. 


462 Niagara St. 





22-K Frontier Bldg, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


KILLS 


Toxites:""= 


Spray roosts and other breeding pl aces. Kills red 
at + ead mites, bed bugs, blue bugs, Eons end tater 
. Use a common garden sprayer. One treat- 
use. ieont usually lasts for months. 
ume. germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poultry house 


several times a day and above birds at ni 
Helps prevent °°” Ask your dealer or WRITE 

















‘‘THE IDEA OF GOD 
AS AFFECTED BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE” 


by Dr. Arthur H. Compton 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent free upon request, 


POST OFFICE MISSION 


Station A-112FF Worcester, Mass. 


disease. _ TOXITE ABORATORIES. BOX 4, CHESTERTOWN. MD. | 
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TO CONDITION COWS FOR 


FALL CALVING 


To produce a healthy calf, and avoid 
costly disorders depends entirely on 
general vigor. Digestion and the assi- 
milative organs carry an added burden 
at this time, and special aid is indi- 
cated. Wise owners add Kow-Kare, 
the Iron-and-Iodine supplements, to 
the feed for several weeks before and 
after freshening. So many disorders 
that bring lowered production are trace- 
able to calving when resistence is low. 
Add Kow-Kare to the feed of every 
freshening cow; feed, drug and general 
stores sell it; two sizes, 65c and $1.25 

Send for FREE COW BOOK—32 pages of 

authoritative advice on treating common 

cow ailments. Written by an eminent 

veterinarian. 

Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Dept. J-3, Lyndonville, Vt. 





























Made of choicest high-quality cowhides ... double 
tanned to protect your feet from water and 
barnyard acids. ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS are a 
treat to your feet. More comfort — longer weanng 
service, ORIGINAL CHIP- 
PEWAS are “America’s 
greatest farm and work 
ORIGINAL shoe values.”" See your 
if, dealer or write for illus 
trated catalog 

MADE SY THE MAKERS OF THE 

ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 


CHIPPEWA 6 MFG C 
iA SHO fG L& 
CHIPPEW. as 


CHIPPEWA FALL© 





Mother says: 


AZO <«:.. PILES 


Relieves pain and soreness 


There's good reason why PAZ9O ointment has 
been used by so many millions of sufferers from 
simple Piles. First, PAZO ointment soothes in- 
flamed areas—relieves pain and itching. Second, 
PAZO ointment lubricates hardened, dried parts 
—helps prevent cracking and soreness. Third, 
PAZO ointment tends to reduce swelling and 
check bleeding. Fourth, it’s easy to use. PAZ 

ointment's perforated Pile Pipe makes application 
simple, thorough. Your doctor can tell you about 
PAZO ointment. 


Get PAZO Today! At Drugstores! 


Jo Relieve 


Misery of 
LIQUID, TABLETS, SALVE. NOSE DROPS 
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TALKIES 





Wake Island Magnificent is the word for 

this true filming of the epic 
struggle of our Marines at Wake. Sticks to 
the facts, and no cuties are dragged in to 
supply an unnecessary romance. The repulse 
of the Jap fleet, the pitifully brave fight of a 
few American planes against superior forces, 
and much more. Brian Donlevy, Robert 
Preston, Macdonald Carey, Albert Dekker 
head the cast. Dramatic and first-rate. ( Para- 
mount) 


The War Against A very different war 
Mrs. Hadley picture—the story of a 

pampered, self-indulg- 
ing, “escapist” woman who tries, after Pearl] 
Harbor, to “escape” the war, to go on just as 
if it never happened. Little by little, she 
loses; and a final dramatic episode kicks her 
into realism. Fay Bainter, Sara Allgood, 
Edward Arnold, head a good cast. You will 
like. (M-G-M) 


Pride of the Now being released here and 
Yankees there, this super-feature life 

of Lou Gehrig, enacted by a 
very convincing Gary Cooper. Big-league 
baseball plus a Jesson in decency, honesty, 
and clean living. Teresa Wright, of “Mrs. 
Miniver,” is the love interest. Don’t miss. 


(RKO) 
A typical Clgrk Gable- 


Lana Turner film, with 
the customary somewhat 
torrid tone. As newspaper correspondents 
the pair end up on Bataan Peninsula, to give 
a new and dramatic slant. Maybe things will 
cool off a littke now Gable’s in the Army. At 
that we'll miss him! (M-G-M) 


Somewhere I'll 
Find You 


Pardon My Sarong No, not Dorothy La- 

mour, but if you en- 
joy Abbott and Costello this is your meat. 
The two screw-balls get into a stolen bus and 
a trip to the South Seas on a racing yacht. 
With Virginia Bruce, dancers and others. 
Very funny. (Universal) 


Probably one of the hits of 
the year, five stories in- one, 
all tied up with the adventures 
of a tail-coat. Lavish array of stars—Charles 
Boyer, Rita Hayworth, Thomas Mitchell in 
a love triangle; Ginger Rogers, Henry Fonda, 
Cesar Romero; Charles Laughton and 
Edward G. Robinson; “Rochester,” Paul 
Robeson and Ethel Waters. Unusual and 
diverting. (20th C.-Fox) 


Tales of 
Manhattan 


Mickey Rooney fans 
will like this one. Here 
Mickey has a very tough time adapting him- 
self to the queer and even cruel customs of 
the school “playing fields” of Eton, where 
Wellington or somebody said England won 
Waterloo. Freddie Bartholomew, Edmund 
Gwenn, Juanita Quigley. (M-G-M) 


A Yank At Eton 


Sonja Henie at her most dazzling, 
with some sure-fire new tunes. 
The Yanks in corrugated iron huts in Ice- 
land’s wind-swept bleakness will be astound- 
ed at the lavish Iceland hotel scenes. John 
Payne, Jack Oakie, Sammy Kaye and Ork. 
Ice and music. (20th C.-Fox) 


Iceland 


Not important but quite amusing, 
and based on a funny idea. A bunch 
of real spies set Robert Young and Jeanette 
MacDonald to spying on each other, in order 
to get rid of them. Meantime, the real spies 
go about their business. Some MacDonald 
songs. Spy films spoofed. (M-G-M) 

Charles F. Stevens 


Cairo 





Fy dplit ction’ * 
@ VUES 
.... NOW GET 
CECUM WORMS 
fete 





NOW CONTAINS 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
NEW 
“MIRACLE” WORMER 


. « « DISCOVERED 95% to 100% 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST CECUM WORMS 
by the WASH. EXPR. STATION 


. cause low produc- 
tion! You can’t sell worms! So, use _Pratts 
*‘Split-Action’’ Capsules and give your flock a 
chance to lay! 


Now Pratts_‘‘Split-Action’’ Capeuios are better 


@ Worms poison layers, .. 


than ever. They contain Phenothiazine, . . . dis- 
covered 95% to 100% effective against cecum 
worms by the Wash. Expr. Station. 

Cecum worms carry blackhead germs. In one day 
one infested hen may spread 20,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 such killers. 

Why run this risk, when Pratts ‘‘Split-Action”™ 
Capsules now get cecum worms, toOo, ... at no 
increase in cost? 

Each ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsule treats several types 
of worms. Their patented ‘‘Split-Action’’ guar- 
antees two separate treatments will be given each 


bird—hours — « « « by one capsule, .. . at 
one low cost. See your dealer. If he cannot supply 


order direct, 


TR B22 22 2 S2eeeee 2 224 


Co., Dept, NK 38 Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Pratt Food 
§ I enclose amount specified for bize pond, quan ‘ 
**Split-Action’’ a es checke ow? 

p OY of SP birds over Birds 10 to 18 | 
| No. of 18 weeks chi Re | ot 3 288 i 
sul Use Adult Size ck and Pullet§ 

} re eee | epee ed $0.58 
OE, sinwee 4 coccsees 1.00 | 

S. Eeanewia 5.50 scosneeeen ae 6 

§  1000,....+.- 10.00 eocccees 6.50 , 








FORGET 
CORNS! 


Doctor’s Relief Acts instantly! 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 

ressure; send pain flying. 

ase tight shoes; prevent 
corns and sore toes. Sep- 
arate Medications included 
for quickly removing 
coras. Cost but a trifle. 


D’ Scholls Zinopads 




















oem, sasuet 


Just put NIC-SAL 









on the ROOST 


100% ACTIVE 

Get GENUINE _ Dr. 
Salsbury’s NIC-SAL at 
Hatcheries, Drug and 
Feed Stores, or write 
DR. SALSBURY'S 
LABORATORIES 
— Charles City, lowa 





The Name—DR. SALSBURY—I/s Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 
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POULTRY 


HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


Big bodied, vigorous 


chicks... direct from 
the breeding source. 
They live, grow fast, 
become excellent lay- 
ers. Rock Crosses for 
heavy meated broilers. 
Real Victory chicks. Write 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 











PROFITS a 
Fron one of At 


“B08 up 


Soient Run For rey EGGS and GREATER 
ent our big money making strains 
ca's finest poultry breeding institut 


EX 
énicns $1 per 100 books order. FREE CATALOG 


BOOTH FARMS, box 505, Clinton, Mo. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
PULLETS % TO % GROWN 


or2to7 Weeks Old 
Also ready-to-lay age 


WHITE LEGHORNS or new, 
white egg WHITE ROMANS. Thousands of Breeders 
17 years trapnesting. Prices 20c up. Catalog FREI 


FAMOUS POULTRY FARM, Box 71-T, DELPHOS, OHIO 


CHICKS*30 DaysTeial 
SEXED 














guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chance 

chicks are as 
che — 


Youget 30 days to make sure 
represented, Male or ake te bic ks 
ed. Low prices. All var lood Tested. Easy 
Buving plan. BARGAIN. PRICES a CHick MANUAL FREE. 






















MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box 1006, BUTLER, mo. 
Our Gov't says: “Grow squabs Roa 
backyard. Can be done A 
those who cannot keep live. 
stock of any « tr 
si ig bet e : 
PouLTRY T TOPS outs 25 Days | Send for NEW ‘FREE 
ok, war food starter rices. easy direct a 
RICE FARM. 300 H. St.. Melrose, Mass. 
Dressed Turkeys. Roasting Chickens, Pul- 
> lets, Fowl, Capons, Slips. Refer- 
Poultry ences, Instructions and Prices on 
Wanted request. 
. MELONEY, 427 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City 
5500 W. Leghorns tested, 
healthy, range grown, 34% 
5 mo. old, large type, produc- 
tion bred, prompt delivery. Priced fair. Our 50th year 


PINE TREE HATCHERY & FARM, Stockton, N. J. 





DOGS 


NOTICE: Unless otherwtse stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pertod spectjied. 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for tria 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested KE UCKY 
COONHOU KENNEL, Paducah, Kentucky 














Have had 35 years’ experience hunt- 
Have national reputation 
the best broken straight 


COON HUNTERS: 
ing and training coon hounds. 

ling the best. Offer, I think, 
coon-opossum and combination hunters, males and 
females, 3 to 6 years old, redbone, bluetick, blacktan 
breeds, open and silent trailers. Offer, I believe, the best 
rabbit and squirrel dogs. Also have broken fox hounds 
Sold cheap, on trial. Get my terms before you buy. 

Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky 

COON HUNTERS—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 years. I 
know what one is. Offer you I believe the best in Male or 
Female. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and 
Silent Trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke on any 
hunting ground. Sold on Trial. Write for prices. 

. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray,'Ky. 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS— Guaran- 
teed heel-drivers. Year's trial. Training instructions. 
Males. Females or spayed females. 

Jighview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
$15.00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED COON- 
HOUND. Have several hunted last season, treeing nicely, 
shipped C.O.D. or will furnish +: description. 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. Also Eng- 
lish Shepherds. Natural heelers. Spayed females. 
Express Prepaid. Our dogs Satisfy. 

Sunset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas. 


HUNDRED HUNTINGHOUN nes, 
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Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 








POULTRY 





ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX—Your Choice at Summer 
Prices. Finest Selected and AAA grade chicks, all from 
Bloodtested Stock, postage prepaid, 100% Alive, with 
livability guarantee, in following breeds: Black Austra- 
lorps, White Wyandottes, White, Barred and Buff Rocks, 
Rhode Island Keds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, White, Buff and Black Minorcas, Anconas, 
Brown Leghorns, Blue Andalusians, Big English White 
Legh orns—$8.95 per hundred. Heavy Breed Pullets 
$12 ; Light Breed Pullets $14.48. Heavy breed Cockerels 
$8 +4 White Giants $9.95. Heavy assorted $6.95. Light 
Breed Cockerels $3.98. Seconds $3.00. If less than 100 
ordered add le per chick. We Specialize in Sexing. Order 
from this ad with Certified Check ae Simplifies Book- 
keeping — Makes your chicks cost -— 

Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept _ Huntingburg, Ind. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Nimited Time— Thou- 
sands weekly Our regular terms. Send cash. Select 
Big English White Leghorns, $6.90. Pullets $10.90, 3 to 
4 weeks Started White Leghorn Pullets $18.95. Rocks, 
Reds Wyandottes, Orpingtons Anconas, Minorcas, 
$6.95 P ullets $9.95. Heavy cocke re ls, $6.95, Heavy 
Assorted $5.95. Surplus cockerels, $2.9: 

Squaredeal Hatchery Springiie ld, Missouri 

KEEP DOING YOUR PART by Keeping that brooder 


house full of fast growing Seymour chicks for fall broilers. 


Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, pullets and cockerels. English White, Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas. Buy where volume means quality at low 
price Write 

Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 47-( Seymour, Ind 
HINKLE STRAIN-BLENDED CHICKS are best for 
broilers. They make quick growth, cost is low and you get 
them to market in 8-10 weeks. You can make big profits 
with Hinkle Strain-blended chicks and be producing 


needed extra food for our country. Write for low prices 
and catalog 
Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8-C, Greensburg, Indiana 





CASH IN ON RISING DEMAND for | broilers with 
Davis Chicks famous for fast growth, quick feathering, 
high livability Immediate delivery on Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Keds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
English White Leghorns. Prices reasonable, quality high 
Write Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana 


ATZ'S CHICKERIES offer immediate “delivery prepaid 
to your door, on all popular varieties Chicks with 100% 
alive delivery guaranteed. All matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and blood- 
ested. We specialize in sexing. Don't buy until you get 
our color circular. Our prices are right—quality the best. 


Atz’s Famous Chickeries, Box 35, Princeton, Indiana 
PU LLETS—HENS—Hanson's World Record and Tom 
Barron Breeding—354 Egg-sired stock Range grown. 
Only Michigan Breeder with new Eamesway Culling 
Method. Inspection privilege, 100% live a Warning 
reserve now ‘‘AAAA"’ mating 32c up. Catalog free. 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304-F Holland, Mich 





Immediate | Shipments— Choice qual- 
ity White Leghorns $6.85. Pullets $10.90. 3 to 4 weeks 
Started White Leghorn pullets $18.95. Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $6.95. Pullets $9.95. Heavy 
assorted $5.95. Surplus assorted $2.05, 18 breeds. Cata- 
log Free Thompson _ Hatchery, Springfield, Mis Missouri 
YOUR GREATEST POULTRY 


PROBLEM will look 
simple when you read American Poultry Journal regu- 
larly. 500,000 poultrymen do, why 


not you? Only 25c 
year, 5 years $1.00 
American Poultry . Journal, 550 8 _ Clark, lcago. 
SALEM CHICKS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
We specialize in White and Barred Rocks for broilers. 


LIMITED TIME 





Chicago. 


Big, healthy chicks that live, grow and make you a big 
profit. Write for catalog and prices 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, Salem, Indiana. 








STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS, Immediate delivery 


all year. U.S. approved. White Leghorns; Barred, 
White Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons; Giants 
$9.95. Heavy mixed $8.45 


Stouffer's He atchery, 


Lena, Illinois. 


DO YOUR PART by keeping those brooder houses pro- 
ducing broilers for food and they will also make a fine 
profit for you. I can make prompt shipment of broiler 
chicks. Write for catalog and prices. Conrad's Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 
Disposal sale! Overstock famous 
Chestnut ‘‘QP"’ (quick production) chicks. $7.90 per 106 
You order—we send barred or white rocks, whichev 
available. C.O.D. plus postage. Prompt delivery 
Chestnut Hz atchery, 103— 10th, Chestnut, Tilinots 

SPECIAL BROILER CHICKS. Officially 
ullorum tested. ROP Sired Matings. World's Records. 
Vonderful Livability. Free Bulletins. 

Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Mlinois. 


DO YOUR PART. Produce broilers for food—and earn a 
profit when you raise Carney chicks. Immediate delivery 
on fast growing broiler chicks. Prices reasonable. Write 
today Carney Hatchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


MORE PROFITS FROM POULTRY—Learn how 
others get 


big daily income. Read Aumantee Leading 
Poultry Magazine 








CHICK BARGAINS! 








HELM’'S 











Five years $1, one year : 
Poultry Tribune, Department P F-3, Mount a Ill. 


CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U.S. Approved— Pul- 
lorum Tested $6.50 up. Thousands weekly ree Catalog 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana 

COLONIAL CHICKS: World's largest capacity means 
Leading breeds. Catalog free. 


rock bottom prices c ; 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant,Hill, Mo., Marion, Ohio. 














POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a 
year is guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, 
fowl ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow 
trade-mark. Free folder—write 














Blacks, Tans, Spotted. | Foxhounds, Coonhounds,. =Com- Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Elton Beck, O-27, Herrick, Illinois ELECTRIC LABOR-SAVING SUPPLIES 2S— Parts & 
PUPPIES! Many breeds—particulars free! Book 108 plans for homemade brooders and electrifying oil incuba- 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 35c. tors. Alarms. Water heaters. Free catalog. 
Royal Kennels, No. 90, Chazy, N. Y Lyon Rural Electric Co., San Diego, California. 
SPORTSMEN! 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, LOW FACTORY PRICES ON POULTRY EQUIP- 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- MENT. Wire fabrics. Free 100-page catalog. ' 
Bussey Pen Products, 5187 West 65th Street, Chicago 


able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 





SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


SAVE A YEAR: Plant this fall. Boysenberry, Red, 
Black, Yellow Raspberries. Blueberries, Blackberries, 1 
year and Fruiting size. Strawberries, Fruit trees, Shrubs. 
Complete line of Northern grown Nursery stock. 12 
Border plants Sedum Dasyphyllum. 2 Silver King, 2 
Hardy Asters, 6 Blue Grape Hyacinth bulbs, Plant Oct. 
to Dec. earliest to bloom in the spring. All 22 plants and 
bulbs $1.00 Prepaid Write for Prices and natural 
Color Folder 

Westhauser Nurseries, 


Box 191, Sawyer, Mich 


FALL BLOOMING IRIS (Blooms in Spring also ten 
choice varieties including pink “Autumn Dawn," one 
dollar. Five varieties Red Toned Iris including Rea 
Flare. Thirty cents Ten varieties Oriental Poppies 
including Perry's White, one dollar. Five varieties 
Peonies including Golden Harvest, one dollar. Golden 
Fragrant Garden Thyme, liberal plant Twenty cents. 


Plants labeled and postpaid. Descriptive List Free. 

A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
PLANTS, ORNAME NTALS, 
for Fall planting. Complete line fruit and nut 
trees; blueberry, boysenberry, strawberry, raspberry, 
grape, asparagus, plants; Flowering shrubs, shade trees, 
evergreens. One of America’s leading Nurseries selling 
direct with 75 years’ experience guarantees satisfaction 
Send for free catalogue. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
Box 1102, Princess Anne, Maryland 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT URGES FRUIT PLANTINGS 
for war-needed food production! Grow prize-winning, 
big-profit varieties with famous Stark quick-bearing, 
record-yield trees—apples, peaches, 





FRUIT TREES, BERRY 








ears, Dlums, cherries. 
Big Free Color Catalog shows hundreds varieties Fruits, 
berries, Shrubs, Write 





rans ; - Stark, Dept _D-2, Louisiana, Missouri 
SET OUR READY-TO-BEAR FRUIT PLANTS now 
and have plenty of fruit next summer. Save a whole year 


Our new Fall circular offers thousands of all the new and 
worthwhile varieties. 20% discount instead of increase in 
price 

South Mie higan Nurse ry. 


81, New Buffalo, Michigan 

















PEACH AND APPLE TREES 5c AND UP. Pears, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries. Grapevines ic E-ver- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 10c. Free catalog. 
Tenne ee Nursery Co., Box 126, Cleveland, Te nn 
GIANT BLUE GRAPE HYAC INTHS -Very hardy 


bloom, just ahead of the tulips. Stems 7 inches and longer. 
60 bulbs $1.00 postpaid. 


W. Gardens, 3213 Ww. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES. Many of them bear iruit the 
first year planted. Write for free catalog. 

Stern’ s Nurseries, Dept. F,G eneva N. ¥ 
DAFFODIL BULBS Postpaid —33 fine assorted or 30 
giant Emperor bulbs for $1.00; $3.00 per 100 

Daffodil Farm, Brinklow, Maryland 


CERTIFIED VICLAND SEE =e hun- 


SEED OATS- yielded 
dred ten bushels per acre—$2.00 a bushel 
Renk & Sons, 


46th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















Sun Prairie, 


Ww >, Wisconsin 








EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES and other Be rry 
Plants which will fruit next summer. Write for free 
catalog. Stern's Nurseries, Dept. F. Geneva Yi 








FARMS 


Se 
THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHWESTERN LOUISI- 
ANA. Good land at low prices with terms. Sell to White 
race only. Ask for descriptive book without obligation. 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. Long Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 
STROUT’S CATALOG JUST 
homes, rural business opportunities; 
of bargains described in states east of the 
write today for this money-saving time-saving 
Free. Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., Cc 
GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing farms for sale. Specify state. 
J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 








OUT! Farms, country 

64 pages shook-full 
Mississippi; 
guide. 
ity 





Paul, Minn 


PRODUCE FOR VICTORY and family security on 
good farm land for sale in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 
1028, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, 
40 ACRE fry rend Waite River, unimproved poultry 
land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan 
CANADA LANDS—FREE INFORMATION. New 
Homes—Fertile soil—future security. Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Dept. M, 335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn 


FOR SALE—Improved 112-acre farm. Electricity. Mail 
delivered at Soot. Write for particulars. Price $3500. 
. D. Mitchell R. 3 Berryville Ark. 


$5. ACRE ee good cheap Ozark homes; mild 
healthful climate; free stock range; For free literature 
write Barnsley, Ozone, Ark. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? Writing short stories, 
articles, etc. will enable you to earn extra money. In your 
spare time we teach you to write, the way news aper 
men learn—by writing. Free ‘‘Writing Aptitude 

tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities cua 
tial to successful writing. Write today! 

Newspaper Institute of America, 

Suite 593-8, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN, OPERATOR. Now 
more make $30, $40, $50 weekly than ever. Start quick. 
Make $5, $10 week fixing Radios while learning at home 











Lincoln, Nebraska. 









































in spare time. No previous experience needed. Bi, & book 
Free. Write National Radio Institute, Dept. 2KQ4, 
Washington, D. C. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and_= educational 


books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, Dept. K-232, 500 Sherman, Chicago. 


WANT A GOV'T JOB? $105-$175 month. Big oppor- 





tunity. Men—Women. Prepare immediately for exam- 
inations. Full particulars—list positions, Free. Write 
today sure 


Franklin Institute® Dept. 8-13 Rochester N.Y. 
BE AN AUCTIONEER—a pleasant profitable occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and how to receive the home 
study course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering. Box 11, Decatur, Indiana. 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F , Chicago 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


HIG HEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each— 
Double size prints 3e each. Rolls developed and 8 double 

ve prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 

rvice 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept if you want double size prints. 
DISCRIMINAT ING CAMERA FANS: Clip this ad and 
send trial roll with 25e coin. Rolls developed, your choice, 
two beautiful double weight professional enlargements 
nd & never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
egative. Otl ad money saving coupons neluded. 











Ray's Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, La Crosse, Wis. 
THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate Service! No Delay! 


Eight exposure roll developed, printed and your choice 
of two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional enlarge- 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints for 25c 
coin. Developing and eight Jumbo prints 30c coin. 

The Photo Mill, Box 629-F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25¢ Xposure rolls. 












8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing for 
) years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first roll. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N. Y. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure 

rolls developed with two prints of each or one enlarged 

rint of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moen- 

ne Enamel finis} Superior quality since 1898. 

Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg LaC rosse, Wis. 

i6 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful 

Hollywood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and 

photo wallet only 25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-1032, Des Moines, lowa. 


YOUR CHOICH two beautiful “Lifetime” enlarge- 
ments and 8 prints; or 16 spé ~ ints, or 8 over-size 
prints (deckle-edge if desired). Only 25c 

May's Photo, Dept. 80-A, La Crosse, Wis. 


rWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS” with every 














roll finished—25e. Very finest quality. Deckledge re- 
prints 2e each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emer- 
n, Minneapolis Minnesota 





ONE DAY SERVICI ROL L DEVELOPED and 16 
Highgloss guaranteed prints 25c. Premium coupons, en- 
largement or 8 by 10° colored. 

Camera-Snaps, Box A-977, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


BUY WAR BONDS! Handsome large oil colored 5x7 en- 

largement with every roll developed and Deckledged 

prints 25e, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT! 8 spar- 
kling dec kle-edge Enlargements and roll developed 25c 
coin; 116 size or smaller: enlarge reprints 3c 

E nlarge Photo, , Box x 791- B, _Boston, Ms 

YOUR CHOICE: 16 regular size prints or ors Double-Size 

prints nearly post card size) from 8 exposure roll or neg- 

atives BY 4- Ho ur Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Willard Stu dios, Box 3 36-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 

te Sieh EN FINERFOTOS (2 OF EACH NEG ATIVE) 

m any 8-exposure roll developed, only 25c. Wonderful 

bargain for those who want two prints of each negative. 
Finerfotos, Box 898-44, Minneapolis, Minn. 














)1LL DEVELOPED. 8 Brilliant Fade proof, Velox prints 
nd two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight 
service Young Photo Service, 431-C Albany, N. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from — picture on roll 
2h Twenty-two years of satisfied customers -— 
Service Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis 
ROLL FINISHED 15¢e; 2 rolls 28e; 4, 55¢c. 16 a 3 

largement coupon 25c. 30 reprints 50c 

Victory Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 

FREE: Best snapshot on “attractive Photo Button with 
16 printa each roll, 25e. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
vel-Ad ( ompany, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 
8 EXPOSURE FILMS DEVELOPED—all prints en- 
arg Posteard Size, 25¢c plus 3c stamp 
Man, Dept. 106, Park Ridge, Illinois 


5.000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS cannot be wrong. 
Rell Developed—Three quleuaemante. 16 prints, 25c 
Daily Service Dick's Photo, EG-3, Louisville, Ky. 


BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture 
roll 25e. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 


_______ MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Secure 
Patent Guide” and ‘* Record of Invention’’ form— Free. 
No charge for preliminary information. Write Clarence 
A. O'Brien and Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 214-K Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
OLD STAMPS WANTED-—I will pay $100.00 each for 
1924 le green Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven 
up to $1,000.00 each unused). Send 6c today for large 
Illustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices paid. 
Vernon Baker, (210-FJ), Elyria, Ohio 
‘HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” —A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept 10, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write ideas in papers, 
magazines, books. Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into” 
profitable writing field. Rush postcard for Free Details 
Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. FV-138, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE— Mail old gold teeth, diamonds, 


R 





























































jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free informs ation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining Co., 1500-H Hennepin, — Minneapolis, Minn. 

QUILTERS: Beautiful colorfast print pieces, 3 Ibs.4(21 
yds.) only 98c, C.O.D. plus postage. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Free! 1200 yds. thread. Free! Selected patterns 


Craft Remnant Co., Desk 7, Bloomington, Ill 








INVENTORS New inventions needed immediately for 
altered civilian markets. If you have a practical, useful 
idea for sale, write Chartered ceeeete of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C 


FREE GOSPEL TRACTS: Send for free sample of 
Forty different traet ; also paper, “‘Faith and Victory.’ 
Faith Pub. Hou 9g 20 W Mansur Ave., Guthrie, Okla 


MAKE CHI WILL FLOWERS. Leaves, wire, peps, 
crepe paper, bouclé. Write for ee a uttern catalog. 
Real Art, Adams, ¢ *hicago 











AGENTS WANTED 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 








WOMEN WANTED! You can make money supplying 
consumers with the well known Rawleigh Products. We 
supply stocks, equipment on credit; and teach you how. 
No experience needed to start. Over 200 easily sold home 
necessities. Large repeat orders. Permanent, independ- 
ent, dignified. Many women now making splendid in- 
comes. Full or spare time. 

Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. J-144-F JN, Freeport, Tl. 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 
Personal Christmas cards for only $1.00. Fourteen Box 
Assortments 33!s¢ up. Odd Cards 2 \%e each. Send for 
Free Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and Im- 
winted Stationery. Request $1 assortment on approval. 
New England Art Publishers, E-305, North Abington, 

ass. 

CHRISTMAS CARD LEADERS bring you quick cash 
earnings. Name-imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 for $1, up. 
Sensational ‘‘Prize’’ 21l-card assortment sells $1.00. Up 
to 100% profit. 11 fast-selling assortments. Samples on 
approval. Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, Dept. 46-8, 
Boston, Mass 

SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS. Outstanding selection 
smart designs with Name Imprinted—low as 50 for $1. 
Amazing values get orders easily—pay quick cash profits. 
11 lovely Assortments. Up to 100% profit. Experience 
unnecessary. Samples on approval. 

HertelArt, 305 Adams, Dept. 425, Chicago. 
CHRISTMAS CAKDS. Earn $2 an hour. Take orders 
galore from friends. 50 Exquisite folders with name, $1. 
Free Samples, 20 designs. America’s fastest selling 21 
Christmas folder box. Costs 50c. Sells $1. Request 
samples today. 

Sunshine Art, Dept. F, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 
MEN! Hottest field right now is Fruit Trees—selling, 
growing. Rush name for newest Stark Catalog famous, 
fast-bearing trees. Big earnings easy—even spare time. 
Experience unnecessary. Outfit Free 

Stark, Dept. B-102, Louisiana, Missouri. 
MAKE MONEY! Show exclusive Christmas Cards with 
name, 50 for $1, up. Large selection. 21-card ‘* Janes Art 
Box", $1; other big profit assortments. Samples on ap- 
proval. Janes Art Studios, 1225 Clifford, Dept. 600, 
Rochester, ow York. 

GROCERIES FREE. Just agree to show friends, neigh- 
bors, others and I'll give you $5.00 assortment Foods, 
Groceries, etc. Free. Amazingly simple way to mgke 
good money. Send no money—just name and am my 

Zanol, 6299 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EXTRA MONEY QUICK! Sell super-value Personal 
Christmas Cards. 50—with name—$1. Finest 21-card 
Assortment, $1. You make 50c. Complete line. Samples 
on approval. Waltham Art Publishers, 160 N. Washing- 
ton, Dept. 637, Boston, Mass. 

RELIABLE MAN WANTED by nationally-known 
manufacturer-jobber to contact merchants in own town. 
Steady, big pay; opportunity to develop own independent 
business. Start full or part time. Sales experience unnec- 
essary Laymon, Dept. 580, Spencer, Ind 
WANTED: Housewife with spare time to try our Food 
Products without cost, at home and to supply neighbors 
what they want. Make good money. Big box full size 
Products Free. Blair, Dept. 53-L, Lynchburg, Va. 
BIG MONEY taking orders; Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Pants, Jackets, Sweaters, Uniforms, etc. Sales 
Equipment Free. Experience unnecessary. 

Nimrod, 4922-AD Lincoln, Chicago. 
MAGNETIC SPONGE draws dirt from clothing. Used 
like brush. Saves drycleaning. Slick discovery. Samples 
sent on trial. 

Write ‘‘Inventor,”” 121 Kristee Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 
FEW OPENINGS FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn 
to $23 weekly in easy, dignified work without experience, 
investment or training. No canvassing. Give age, dress 
size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 44091, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to e¢all on 
farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience 
unnecessary. 

Write McNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, Il. 
START A BARGAIN BUSINESS. New and ed 
merchandise. Experience unnecessary. Used suits 9%: 2c, 
dresses 15c, coats 46c. Hundred other bargains. Free 
catalog Publix, 558-FH Roosevelt, ¢ ‘hicago. 


“UKO" cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 

Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, Chicago. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted folders, name 
imprinted $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Dunbar, New Brunswick, N. J. 










































































FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
HELP NATIONAL DEFENSE 


by producing meat in your back yard Raising Domestic 
Rabbits Old and Young can do it. Send 25c for Book- 
let and Literature to 

AMERICAN RABBIT & CAVY BREEDERS ASSN. 
7408 Normal Ave. Chicago, tli. 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America’s leading maga- 
zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c 
Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa 

RAISE CHINCHILLA RABBITS— Breeders supplied; 
Guaranteed Markets; Bulletins, —— Furs, Dime; 
With Illustrated Book, 25c. (Refundec 

Behrens Bunnyville, Orangeburg, N. Y. 


2000 FERRETS. Geta ferret. Clear your plac é of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free. 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 


BUY HUNTING, trapping equipment ‘here profes- 
sional hunters, trappers buy. Lowest prices. Write for 
Free Catalog. Hill Bros. Fur, Dept. 352, St. Louis, Mo 
FOXES—Nine in one day. Trap the slyest fox and “all 
furbearers. Particulars free, Guaranteed. Write 

Ed Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vermont. _ 


RAISE HIGHLY- PROFITABLE ANGORA RABBITS. 
Multiply fast. Wool brings $6 pound. Plenty markets 
Particulars free. 





























White's, 534 Wood, Vineland, N.J 











PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph,  ; es Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D 


YARNS: All wool. 2-3-4 ply. t Une excelled quality. Free 
amples and directions. Buy direct. Save Money. 


Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 2, Harmony, Maine 


TURKEYS 


a 
BROAD BREASTED BRONZE, White Holland Breed- 
ing Stock ready now! Poults hatched the year around. 
Inquire about Fall and Winter poults 

Zeeland Hatchery, Box 10, Zeeland, Michigan 





INVENTORS’ GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements, 
Record of Invention” free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg., New York 


KENTUCKY'S AGE D. .RE D LEAF chewing or mild 











smoking 5 pounds $1.25, 10 pounds $2.00. Recipe Free 
Guar: anteed Doran Farms, Murray, Ky 
BEAUTIFU HOSIERY (ECONOMICAL)—45c_ (3 


pairs, $1 20). Wear-Resisting, look Marvelous. Two 
(Fulfashioned) —$1.35. Sheer, Satisfying. 
Direx” FP346W. Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 





MORE PROFITS FROM [ Tl RKE YS—Only magazine 
exclusively devoted to turkeys explains newest methods. 
One year $1, three years $2. Send cash 

Turkey World, Department TF-2, Mount Morris, ll 


PONIES 


ee ee eee 
REGISTERED SHETLANDS. Colts $40.00 up. Bred 
mares $75.00 up. State wants. Saddles $11.25. Send 
stamp. Brooks Pony Farm, Belmond, Iowa 




















FREE 


TO All 
INTERESTED 
IN DAIRYING 


“A Victory Program.” ractical booklet 
BoA and management. > 1200 herds 
on official production test. Fully illustrated. 


2. “Bull Buvers’ Guide.” Annual directory of 
over 1000 living sires with available offspring. 


8. “How to Study Guernsey Inheritance.” 
Helps you evaluate Guernsey cattle, buy an 
mate animals wisely—booklet on performance. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
85 Grove Street, Peterborough, New yon 
' send me FREE copies 0 of “A etory Pro- 
rane Bull Buyers’ Guide,”’ and “‘How to Study 
uernsey Inheritance.’’ 


My name 





My address 





__ City State 


* It’s Patriotic to Breed Shorthorns 


Shorthorn cattle breeders and feeders are in step 
with war time demand. No breed can match the 
Shorthorn’s amazing weight-for-age advantage or 
efficiency of meat and milk production. * * * * * 


Learn more about the oldest, most numerous, most 

ofitabie breed on earth. 
Nrite for literature today ex- 
plaining how Shorthorn char 
acteristics are bringing in 
creased profits to farms and 
ranches. Write for list of 
members, thousands all over 
America, who have breeding 
stock for sale. 

Subscribe to the official 
breed publication, The Short 
horn World, published twice 
monthly. Subscription rates 








Shorthorna are 20th centur 
nedele of famous Derbame~ $1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs 


greatest mortgage lifters. Al- 
ways 2 sources ° profit—Prime Write te THE SHORTHORN CLUB 


beef and an abundance of milk. 307 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY in milk and meat pro- 
duction raise Milking Shorthorns! All allied nations 
urgently need all milk and meat United States can pro- 
duce. Great opportunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
yercent milk and greatest salvage value of all milk breeds 
‘ree literature on request Read Milking Shorthorn 
Journal. Trial subscription six months, 50c; one year 
$1.00. Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. K-4, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

BERKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS of approved quality 
now available in Association graded herds. Write for book- 
let describing this service and listing classified herds near 
you. Get the facts on money-making Berkshires, the hog 
that won every prize in the Carlot Show at the last Inter- 
national. Superior for crossing or grading vp herds 
American Berkshire Association, Springfield, Illinois 








GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE! Green meadow breed- 
ing. Dam's Records 600 pounds fat up; one of America’s 
good herds. Price $75 up 

Write P layhaven Gue rnsey Farms, Burt, Mic higan 





ABORTION Vv AC CINE! ¢ ‘alfhood vaccination Govern- 
ment licensed Strain 19. Free literature. Kansas City 
Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stockyards, Kansas 
City, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus, Owner 
VAC CINATE YOUR PIGS—SAVE MONEY. Thou- 
sands of farmers do; you can too. Government tested 
serum, virus, syringes and instructions 

Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Oo. 1. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS, Bred Sows, Gilts 
Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. Prolific 

Fred Ruebush Sciota, Illinois 


AMERICA’S LEADING LIVESTOCK MAGAZINI 
Serves entire industry. $1 a year. Trial, 6 months 50c 
Breeder's Gazette, Dept. FJ, Spencer, Indiana 








FARM EQUIPMENT 


ewe eee 
BIG DAILY YEAR-ROUND CASH PROFITS: Go 
into business of your own. Farm to farm Portable grind- 
ing. “Jay Bee’ Portable World's greatest-capacity 
grinder. Long life. Low operating, upkeep cost. Many 
exclusive features. Reasonable down payment. Liberal 
terms. Write quick for details 
J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept 50, Franklin, Tenn 





BUILD YOUR TRACTOR from second-hand Automo- 
biles! Convert your horse-drawn farm equipment into 
tractor-drawn equipment 

Nolan's Garage, East Wareham, Massachusetts 


WRITE FOR BIG, FREE 1942 Tractor, Tractor Parts 
Catalogue. Tremendous savings. All makes. Satisfac- 
tion cuarantecs 

Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa 


FREE BARN PLANS Best ways to build or remodel 
your farm buildings. Send for details. 
__ Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa 


EDISON | NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES, for 
Power, Light, Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc 
Free interesting Literature. Smith Co., Croton Falls, N.Y 











FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE e@ OCTOBER 


94 
ELE LEE EERE ILA LS SLED LOLI BORGER is MELE EC LENIN La cai 
PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 
EERE RE RRND. AMR RR VE TS 


Option of the Owner—Patient—“Oh, 
doctor, ’'m so scared about the operation 


scar; do you think it will show?” 

| SURGEON “That, young lady, is entirely 
up to you.” 

| Save the Surface—Sanpy—“Ay, my 


father was a very far-seeing mon. When 
I was a laddie he never spanked me.” 

| “Didn't believe in corporal punishment?” 
| “Like enough he did, but he didna want 
to put the extra wear and tear on my 










Good farming requires 
an adequate supply of 
water. It is so essential 
it must be available con- 
stantly. Why not be sure 
on these points with an 
Aermotor Water System. 
e When you buy a farm 
water system you expect to have 
it a long time. Aermotor’s modern 
outfit will give you a low cost 
and dependable supply of run- 
ning water for years. e Besides, 
saving time daily and increasing 
your farm production, an 
Aermotor system will bring 






pants. 


Awkward—Net_t—"l’d like a cigarette, 
but my dad doesn’t like me to smoke.” 


| 
| 
| SELLI “Well, let’s sneak out back of the 
| 











| garage and smoke one.” 
Nett—“Won't do at all—dad swore off 
| smeking on New Year’s, and back of the Pa 
“This is the third operating table this 


garage is where he sneaks out himself.” oe 
o¢ _— month, Dr. Spillenger—you must learn 
not to cut so deep.” 








| 
| 
| No Such Trouble—LaNpLapy—"And how 


better year ‘round health and ston 
living to your family. See one did you find your bed, Mr. Inlate? Might Sound Like That 
at your Aermotor dealer. Also \UAARIE Boarver—*“Now, Mrs. Wunkus, I admit I From Elmira (N.Y.) Star-Gazette: 
send for valuable free book. A=! om ‘ilies a a aia ; aia ee 
was at a party, but I deny I had any “Movie star Cary Grant and Wool- 





- | trouble like that.” . 
R OTORC eC ACe ILNNEEE — olan worth heiress Barbara Hutton were hon- 
: eymooing today at an undisclosed moun- 

















, Dept. 7. Send water system book. a Sounds Logical—VisiTor -““They look tain retreat.” 
= = Name ——a | like nice babies, Magnolia, but why did : o 
@ # Address _._ # | you name the twins ‘Coll’ and ‘Lision’?” Songsters or Batsters Step Up 
P\TTILIL I TL LLLLLLLLLLL/ Been “Well, Mose he say a colli- From Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press: 
sion is when two things done come to- Advertisement: “Elderly couple—that 
gether unexpectedly.” have part income, wanted to do chorus 
on small farm... Or single man willing 


He Has Something — Percy —“What to keep bats. Box D 203.” 
would you think of a man who was con- 
stantly deceiving his wife?” 

Frace—"I'd think he was a wizard.” From West Hollywood News: 


Cheap—No Demand 








Advertisement: “Permanent wives— 





® Because of the C Editor Leaves Town $2.50 up—Hollywood Beauty Shoppe, 520 
action that takes = ; Studio Lane.” 
place in septic tanks—owners are ex- On a Technicolor Tear 
a ae what products = used From Apple River (Ills.) Apple Gossip: Explain Your Purpose, Lady 
or sanitary Cleaning purposes. Mere is = : : : é é , . } vs pa 
y fe “The Youth Fellowship will meet. in From Salt Lake City Tribune: 


good news for all owners of septic tanks. 


It is no longer necessary to scrub 
and scour toilet bowls to insure com 
plete toilet sanitation. A detailed re- | pictures of their recent rip.” 
port by eminent scientific authorities 
shows how quickly and thoroughly 
Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls without *GRAHAIN 
messy work. It proves—without a iti 
shadow of doubt—that Sani-Flush is 
one toilet cleaner which is perfectly safe 
in all types of septic tanks, used accord- 
ing to the simple directions on the can. 
FREE FACTS: This authoritative report is 
available for use by septic tank owners. 
It’s free. For complete information just 
address a post-card to The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. C-1, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


the Social Hall Friday evening. Burl “Women workers are subject to open- 
and Lyle Lithlean will exhibit colored ing their purposes when they enter the 
outer gates, so guards may be satisfied.” 











CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 
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GUARANTEED RINGS 
Solid sterlingsilver birthstone ring: : 
or sparkling white stone ring ;or lovely filigree ring with ruby 
color set; FOR selling 4 boxes Ressked Salve at 25c each. 
Send No Money. O 4 salve today. Post Card will do. 
Will mail ring and 4 salve NOW if you send $1.00 with order. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 35 WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 





“Be mighty careful what you say, Bill—you know how fussy the government 
is about saying anything about the weather!” 
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z Mohawk carpet for 
eat %p Tha? Endres 






Let's buy new carpets now! Let’s invest in useful, Any Mohawk dealer will show you Liberty Ax- 
———o enduring beauty in your home! ...Why not? minsters and many other Mohawk fabrics besides. 
if | A Mohawk Liberty Axminster is a very wise choice. Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
——| 
P ~o It is woven firmly and close to withstand for years 
- the daily tread of many feet. Liberties are styled and | 0 HAWK 
e colored to harmonize with any furnishings. Truly 


— they bring you BEAUTY THAT ENDURES. Not 8 UGS and CAR PETS —pneonme 
ex expensive to begin with, a Mohawk Liberty proves ° . a 
anne ts economy as the years roll by. tht Foundation Loto . ee, ) 


this 
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V ool- 


hon- 
noun- for the manufacture ot rugs and carpets have 





ECAUSE so many of the facilities 


been converted to the production of essential 
war materials, Liberty Axminster and other 


grades may be had in limited quantities only. 
that F : 
horus 


illing 


| 
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The Little Man Who’s Always There 


i you've had difficulty getting 
your favorite flavor of Karo 
Syrup, here's the little fellow who 
is responsible. He has had little to 
do with stepping up the quantity 
of Karo America is demanding; 
but he has everything to do with 
keeping up its quality. 

While Karo is widely used 
infant feeding, babies actually con- 
sume only a small part of the mil- 
lions of pounds produced every 
year. But any single drop of Karo 
may find its way intoa baby’s bottle. 
So, every drop of this delicious, nu- 
tritious syrup must be of the high- 
est purity. Keeping up this standard 
of qui ality keeps down the quantity 
we can produce. 


KARO IS RICH 


Our great syrup plants are cper- 
ating at full speed 24 hours every 
day. And still the Army, the Navy 
and the housewife call for more 
and more as hard-fighting, hard- 
working Americans turn to Karo 
for sweetness, for flavor, for quick- 
encrey. 

So if youcannot always buy Karo, 
please be patient. Remember that 
when you do buy genuine Karo, it 
is the same pure, nutritious syrup 
you have always enjoyed. 


Because there is no substitute 

for quality, there never can 

be a ‘‘substitute’’ for Karo. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


17 Battery Place e 


IN DEXTROSE...FOOD-ENERGY 





